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ABOUT  THIS  ISSUE 


by  Richard  Walser 

This  issue  of  decades-old  North  Carolina  Folklore  for  the  first  time 
under  its  new  title  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  is  more  meaningful  to  us 
here  at  N.  C.  State  University  than  what  might  otherwise  mark  simply  the 
uncelebrated  moment  for  amplifying  the  title  of  a periodical. 

When  the  editorial  office  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  moved 
from  Chapel  Hill  to  Raleigh  early  in  1966,  our  campus  had  no  tradition  in  the 
study  and  promotion  of  folklore.  But  a few  of  us,  frankly  not  so  dedicated  to 
folklore  as  to  other  aspects  of  language  and  literature  and  culture,  did  what 
we  could  to  promote  and  expand  the  Society’s  publication.  It  was  a task 
impossible  without  the  firm  support  of  our  Department  of  English,  our  School 
of  Liberal  Arts,  and  later  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council.  Yet  from  the  first 
we  felt  that  the  efforts  and  expended  energies  of  a few  faculty  members 
were  hardly  justified  unless  some  way  could  be  discovered  to  involve  our 
students. 

Last  year,  when  we  timidly  announced  an  undergraduate  course  in  An 
Introduction  to  Folklore,  27  students  signed  up.  Between  August  and  Decem- 
ber, they  wrote  74  papers,  completed  77  projects  and  presentations,  and 
turned  in  to  their  professor  more  than  4,000  recorded  and  classified  items. 
To  “celebrate”  this  modest  beginning  of  folklore  studies  at  N.  C.  State,  we 
have  chosen  to  print  in  this  special  issue-at  least  for  the  most  part- 
examples  of  what  might  be  called  “raw”  folklore,  that  is,  data  transcribed 
verbatim  by  the  collectors  from  their  informants.  It  will  surprise  no  one  that 
students  make  excellent  collectors. 

Leonidas  Betts,  who  taught  the  class,  is  associate  professor  of  English 
and  Education  at  N.  C.  State.  He  was  bom  in  Kipling,  Harnett  County,  on 
January  5,  1938,  and  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  farming  blacks  and  whites  who 
believed  in  folk  remedies  and  folk  superstitions.  At  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill,  from  which  he  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  1959,  he 
majored  in  English.  From  Duke  University  he  earned  both  master’s  and 
doctorate  in  the  teaching  of  English.  Since  1964,  he  has  been  at  N.  C.  State, 
where  his  primary  duties  lie  in  the  field  of  English  Education.  He  became 
co-editor  of  North  Carolina  Folklore  in  1971.  His  articles  have  appeared  in 
the  English  Journal,  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  and  North 
Carolina  Folklore . 


A BASEBALL  STORY  FROM  ROANOKE  RAPIDS 
by  Gloria  Dickens 


While  I was  having  dinner  with  friends  in  early  October  of  this  year,  the 
subject  of  folklore  wandered  into  the  conversation.  Claude  Meares  and  his 
wife  Reatha  asked  me  if  I had  heard  the  baseball  story  of  Roanoke  Rapids. 
The  Meareses  moved  to  North  Carolina  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  they 
said  that  many  local  people  had  told  them  the  story. 

Well,  knowing  that  Claude  is  given  to  practical  jokes,  I decided  to  check 
the  story.  And  sure  enough,  most  of  the  people  I talked  to  knew  the  story. 
The  variations  were  so  slight  that  I myself  wonder  if  this  event  really  did 
happen. 

Originally,  the  town  was  three  separate  smudges  of  a town.  One  com- 
munity was  Rapids;  one,  Rosemary;  and  one,  South  Rosemary.  Somewhere 
back  in  the  1930s  they  incorporated  into  one  town.  At  the  edge  of  Rosemary 
was  the  junction  where  the  Seaboard  Railroad  crossed  Rosemary.  There  was 
a wide,  open  field  where  people  had  Saturday  baseball  games  right  beside 
the  tracks. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  the  game  was  going  on  when  the  participants 
heard  the  train  whistle  from  down  the  tracks  somewhere.  The  losing  team  was 
at  bat,  and  one  player  hit  the  devil  out  of  that  ball.  It  went  sailing  through 
the  air  just  as  the  train  passed  by.  The  ball  landed  in  the  top  of  a coal  car. 
They  were  playing  by  country  rules,  which  said  the  batter  could  run  around 
the  bases  and  score  as  many  times  as  he  could  until  the  other  team  got  the 
ball  back  on  the  field. 

To  retrieve  the  ball,  some  fellow  jumped  on  his  horse  and  rode  to 
Enfield  where  the  train  stopped.  Meanwhile,  before  he  could  get  back,  the 
batter  was  running  around,  walking  around,  and  dragging  around.  And  finally 
he  sat  down  to  rest.  Anyway,  the  batter’s  team  won  the  game  by  a margin  of 
over  150  points. 


**  The  author,  a native  of  Roanoke  Rapids,  is  a sophomore  student  in  the 
School  of  Design. 


CHILDHOOD  SONGS  FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA 
by  Gloria  Dickens 


Singing  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  interesting  activities  of  chil- 
dren. The  enthusiasm  children  project  keeps  even  the  most  repetitious  and 
lengthy  songs  from  becoming  boring.  I collected  the  examples  used  here  in 
Metcalf  Dormitory  at  North  Carolina  State  University.  Although  several 
counties  are  represented,  most  of  the  information  comes  from  my  hometown, 
Roanoke  Rapids  in  Halifax  County.  Several  dominant  features  emerge:  plays 
on  the  sounds  of  words  and  phrases;  fascination  with  remote  subjects,  such 
as  death  or  profanity;  slight  substitutions  in  basic  stanzas;  counting  as  the 
major  thread  of  the  song;  parodies  of  well-known  songs;  and  incremental 
songs.  This  first  song  from  Halifax  County  still  fascinates  children  with  its 
play  on  words  and  phrasing: 

What’s  your  name,  little  girl? 

My  name’s  Alaska. 

Alaska  what,  little  girl? 

I’ll  ask  my  mommy. 

What’s  your  name,  little  boy? 

My  name  is  Lemmy. 

Lemmy  what,  little  boy? 

Let  me  kiss  you. 

What’s  your  name,  little  girl? 

My  name  is  Ida. 

Ida  what,  little  girl? 

I don’t  want  to. 

What’s  your  name,  little  boy? 

My  name  is  Ollie. 

Ollie  what,  little  boy? 

All-ly  right. 
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The  next  song  was  collected  from  Anne  Shurrett,  age  twenty-one,  of 
Mecklenburg  County.  Alliteration  is  prominent  in  this  example: 

Great,  green  gobs  of  greasy,  grimy  gopher  guts, 

Mutilated  monkey  meat, 

Dirty  little  birdie’s  feet. 

Great,  green  gobs  of  greasy,  grimy  gopher  guts 
and  I forgot  my  spoon, 

But  I brought  my  straw! 

The  preceding  song  was  also  known  by  people  from  Stanly,  Halifax,  and 
Northampton  counties.  The  same  Mecklenburg  informant  also  contributed 
the  next  two  songs. 

Lulu  had  a steamboat. 

Steamboat  had  a bell. 

Steamboat  went  to  heaven. 

Lulu  went  to- 

Hello,  operator,  give  me  number  nine. 

If  you  disconnect  me, 

I’ll  kick  you  in  the- 
Behind  the  refrigerator 
There  was  some  broken  glass. 

Lulu  sat  upon  it 
And  cut  her  little— 

Ask  me  no  more  questions. 

I’ll  tell  you  no  more  lies. 

Give  me  a big,  green  apple 
And  I’ll  apologize. 

Imagination  fills  the  place  of  experience  in  this  example: 

Have  you  stopped  to  think  when  the  hearse  goes  by 
That  you  might  be  the  next  to  die? 

They  wrap  you  up  in  a big  white  sheet 
And  bury  you  down  about  six  feet  deep. 

The  first  few  weeks,  all  goes  well. 

After  then  your  guts  begin  to  smell. 

The  worms  crawl  in,  the  worms  crawl  out, 

The  worms  play  pinochle  on  your  snout. 

Your  stomach  turns  a slimy  green. 

And  the  pus  runs  out  like  real  whipped  cream. 

You  slop  it  up  with  a piece  of  bread 
And  that’s  what  you  eat  when  you  are  dead. 
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The  peanut  song  is  sung  to  the  tune  of  “My  Darling  Clementine.”  Its 
many  verses  are  a variant  of  the  base  verse.  This  song  was  found  in  Halifax, 
Mecklenburg,  Northampton,  Stanly,  and  Wake  counties. 

Found  a peanut,  found  a peanut, 

Found  a peanut,  just  now. 

I just  now  found  a peanut, 

Found  a peanut,  just  now. 

Each  of  the  following  phrases  is  substituted  for  the  phrase  “found  a 
peanut"  in  their  turn:  “cracked  it  open,”  “it  was  rotten,"  “ate  it  anyway,” 
“got  sick,”  “called  the  doctor,”  “said  I wouldn’t  die,”  “died  anyway,”  “went 
to  heaven,”  “played  a harp,"  “broke  a string,"  “went  the  other  way, "“shovel- 
ing coal,”  and  finally,  “found  a peanut." 

From  Jan  Herlocker,  age  nineteen,  who  lives  in  Albemarle  in  Stanly 
County,  I collected  the  “Ant  Song.”  The  song  commonly  occurs  in  several 
North  Carolina  counties. 

The  ants  go  marching  one  by  one,  hurrah,  hurrah! 

The  ants  go  marching  one  by  one,  hurrah,  hurrah! 

The  ants  go  marching  one  by  one, 

And  the  last  one  stops  to  clean  his  gun, 

And  they  all  go  marching  in 
To  get  out  of  the  rain. 

Bum,  bum,  bum, 

Bum,  bum,  bum. 

It  is  sung  to  the  tune  of  “When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home.”  At  the  sixth 
line  the  tempo  of  the  song  speeds  up.  The  subsequent  verses  are  variations 
of  the  first  verse: 

The  ants  go  marching  two  by  two  . . . 

And  the  last  one  stopped  to  tie  his  shoe.  . . . 

The  ants  go  marching  three  by  three  . . . 

The  last  one  fell  and  skinned  his  knee.  . . . 

The  ants  go  marching  four  by  four  . . . 

The  last  one  stops  to  shut  the  door.  . . . 

The  ants  go  marching  five  by  five  . . . 

And  the  last  one  stops,  so  he’s  alive.  . . . 

The  ants  go  marching  six  by  six  . . . 

The  last  one  stops  to  pick  up  sticks.  . . . 


The  ants  go  marching  seven  by  seven  . . . 

And  the  last  one  died  and  went  straight  to  heaven.  . . . 
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The  ants  go  marching  eight  by  eight  . . . 

The  last  one  stops  to  shut  the  gate.  . . . 

The  ants  go  marching  nine  by  nine  . . . 

The  last  one  tries  to  break  in  line.  . . . 

The  ants  go  marching  ten  by  ten  . . . 

The  last  one  stops  and  shouts,  “The  End!” 

The  next  counting  song  was  collected  in  Halifax  County.  It  is  still 
sung  by  children  in  that  area. 

There  are  (ten)  green  bottles  a-standing  on  the  wall. 

There  were  ten  green  bottles  a-standing  on  the  wall. 

But  if  one  green  bottle  should  accidentally  fall, 

There’ d be  (nine)  green  bottles  a-standing  on  the  wall. 

The  blanks  are  filled  in  appropriately  until  there  are  none  standing.  A 
similar  song  is  the  next  one  which  seems  to  be  prevalent  in  Halifax,  Stanly, 
Mecklenburg,  Northampton  and  Orange  counties.  The  song  begins  at  100  and 
works  its  way  down  to  none.  It  is  one  of  those  songs  which  is  sung  on  long 
bus  trips  or  automobile  rides. 

A hundred  bottles  of  beer  on  the  wall, 

A hundred  bottles  of  beer, 

You  take  one  down  and  pass  it  around, 

And  there’re  ninety-nine  bottles  of  beer  on  the  wall. 

Another  type  of  song  takes  both  words  and  tune  of  a well-known  song 
and  changes  it  into  “On  Top  of  Spaghetti,”  a parody  of  “On  Top  of  Old 
Smoky.”  It  was  collected  from  Jan  Herlocker,  age  nineteen,  of  Albemarle. 

On  top  of  Spaghetti,  all  covered  with  cheese, 

I lost  my  poor  meat  ball,  when  somebody  sneezed. 

It  rolled  off  the  table  and  onto  the  floor 
And  into  the  kitchen  and  out  the  back  door. 

It  rolled  to  the  sidewalk  and  into  the  street, 

And  now  my  poor  meatball  ain’t  fittin’  to  eat. 

Another  tune  which  is  familiar  and  often  changed  is  the  “Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic.”  From  Rick  Surrett  of  High  Point,  age  twenty,  this  version 
was  collected: 
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Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory 
Of  the  burning  of  the  school, 

We  have  tortured  every  teacher 
And  we’ve  broken  every  rule; 

We  have  run  away  the  principal 
Before  he  got  to  school. 

And  we  are  marching  on. 

Glory,  Glory,  Hallelujah! 

Teacher  hit  me  with  a ruler. 

I hit  her  on  the  bean 

With  a rotten  tangerine 

And  her  teeth  came  marching  out. 

The  next  example  is  of  the  song-group  in  which  one  or  two  lines  are 
added  each  time  the  participant  sings  through  a verse.  “I  Know  an  Old  Lady 
Who  Swallowed  a Fly”  is  a common  example  often  found  printed  in  books.  I 
collected  “There’s  a Hole  in  the  Log”  from  Andy  Howard,  age  twenty-one,  of 
Cary. 


There’s  a hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

There’s  a log  in  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

There’s  a branch  in  a log  in  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

There’s  a knot  on  a branch  on  a log  in  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

There’s  a frog  on  a knot  on  a branch  on  a log  in  the  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

There’s  a wart  on  the  frog  on  a knot  on  a branch  on  a log  in 
the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

There’s  a hair  in  the  wart  on  the  frog  on  a knot  on  a branch 
on  a log  in  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

There’s  a fly  on  the  hair  in  the  wart  on  the  frog  on  a knot  on 
a branch  on  a log  in  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Songs  that  tell  a story  were  very  popular  during  my  childhood  in  Halifax 
County.  “Them  Bones”  was  a favorite  that  was  orally  transmitted  in  Bible 
schools. 


The  Lord  decided  he’d  make  a man. 

Them  bones  gonna  rise  again. 

So  he  took  a little  mud  and  he  took  a little  sand. 

Them  bones  gonna  rise  again. 

(Refrain)  I know-dy,  know-dy,  indeed  I know-dy,  brother. 
I know-dy  WHEEEE.  Them  bones  gonna  rise  again. 


He  decided  he’d  make  a woman,  too. 

Them  bones  gonna  rise  again. 

But  he  didn’t  know  quite  what  to  do. 

Them  bones  gonna  rise  again.  (Refrain) 

So  he  took  a rib  from  Adam’s  side. 

Them  bones  gonna  rise  again. 

And  he  made  Miss  Eve  for  to  be  his  bride. 
Them  bones  gonna  rise  again.  (Refrain) 

He  placed  them  in  a garden  fair. 

Them  bones  gonna  rise  again. 

He  thought  they’d  be  most  happy  there. 

Them  bones  gonna  rise  again.  (Refrain) 

With  all  these  tasty  fruits  and  such. 

Them  bones  gonna  rise  again. 

But  of  that  tree,  you  musn’t  touch. 

Them  bones  gonna  rise  again.  (Refrain) 

Now  the  devil  round  that  tree  he  hung. 

Them  bones  gonna  rise  again. 

And  wooed  Miss  Eve;  her  soul  he  won. 

Them  bones  gonna  rise  again.  (Refrain) 

The  next  day  the  Lord  came  walking  round. 
Them  bones  gonna  rise  again. 

And  he  spied  those  cores  all  over  the  ground. 
Them  bones  gonna  rise  again.  (Refrain) 

Adam!  Adam!  Where  art  thou? 

Them  bones  gonna  rise  again. 

Here  I is,  I’s  coming  now. 

Them  bones  gonna  rise  again.  (Refrain) 

The  Lord  rose  up  in  mighty  wrath. 

Them  bones  gonna  rise  again. 

Said,  ‘Beat  it,  Adam,  down  that  path.* 

Them  bones  gonna  rise  again.  (Refrain) 


TRADITIONAL  TALES  FROM  SALTER  PATH 
by  Deborah  Taylor 


On  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  in  Carteret  County  lies  a small  village 
known  to  its  inhabitants  as  Salter  Path.  The  village  is  so  named  because  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Enoch  Salter  once  owned  this  land  which  forms  a 
path  from  the  sea  side  of  the  island  to  the  sound  side.  These  paths  allowed 
the  men  a walkway  from  their  whaling  ships  to  the  village  on  the  sound  side. 
Another  path  called  Rice  Path  supposedly  became  known  by  this  name  when 
a large  ship  bearing  rice  ran  aground  near  Cape  Lookout.  The  villagers 
salvaged  sack  after  sack,  carrying  them  along  this  path  to  their  homes  on  the 
village  side,  until  the  path  was  fairly  well  covered  with  rice.  From  this  land 
of  paths  and  seaside  comes  the  teller  of  the  tales  in  this  paper.  David  Merle 
was  born  in  Salter  Path  and  still  calls  it  his  home,  although  he  works  as  a 
houseparent  at  the  Governor  Morehead  School  for  the  Blind  during  the  winter. 
He  is  about  thirty  years  old. 

The  islanders  were  once  a whaling  people  and  still  make  a living  from 
the  sea.  According  to  Mr.  Merle,  the  stories  related  here  are  traditional  tales 
he  remembers  various  relatives  telling  when  he  was  a child. 

* * * 

THE  FASTEST  BOY.  Back  when  the  State  Far  was  first  started  in 
Raleigh,  the  folks  from  Atlantic,  who  was  always  education  conscious  any- 
ways, woyaged  up  thar  to  see  the  ’zibits.  That  was  afore  the  girlies  shows. 
When  they  got  thar,  they  heard  that  the  Olympics  were  the  next  day.  So  they 
decided  to  stay  o’er  and  see  them.  They  had  what  they  called  Olympics  whar 
foreigners  and  local  folks  could  race  and  broadjump  as  in  the  real  Olympics. 
It  was  an  open-air  affar  whar  you  could  sit  around  the  field  and  watch.  Well, 
the  foot  race  started,  and  all  the  folk  from  Atlantic  were  at  the  finish  line 


**  Born  in  Pinehurst,  the  author  and  her  family  now  live  in  Raleigh , where 
she  attended  the  Raleigh  Public  Schools.  She  is  an  English  major.  As 
much  as  possible,  her  narrator's  Salter  Path  dialect  has  been  preserved. 
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a-laughing  aboat  the  boy  that  won  and  how  they  had  youngerns  at  home  could 
run  lots  faster.  The  manager  for  the  boy  that  won  o’erheard  the  talk  and 
asked  the  folk  from  Atlantic  to  speak  up.  One  man  from  Atlantic  spoke  up 
and  said,  “Son,  thar's  a boy  to  Cape  Lookout  that  put  that  thar  fellow  to 
shame.  Remember  the  tale  aboat  the  rabbit  and  the  turtle?  Well,  that’s  the 
way  I say  it’d  be  ’cept  the  rabbit  would  win.”  Naturally  the  manager  was  a 
little  upset  and  challenged  the  Atlantic  folk  to  a race.  O’course  the  race  was 
agreed  upon. 

The  news  spread  far  and  wide  up  and  down  the  banks  that  Billy  Hamilton 
from  the  Cape  was  gonna  meet  a foreigner  from  the  northard  in  a foot  race. 
The  day  of  the  race  finally  arrived.  The  northard  man  had  hired  him  a skiff 
to  carry  him  o’er  to  the  beach.  When  he  got  thar,  to  the  Cape,  he  met  two 
women  picking  up  seaweed  for  a matteres.  He  asked  them  aboat  the  race, 
but  at  first  they  acted  as  if  they  didn’t  know  what  he  was  talking  aboat. 
When  the  foreigner  said  he’d  come  to  the  Cape  to  race  the  fastest  man  on 
the  island,  the  women  told  him  he  must  be  looking  for  the  Hamilton’s  young- 
erst  boy,  Billy.  It  was  the  fall  of  the  year  and  the  wind  had  come  to  the 
northard,  so  Billy  and  his  Poppy  were  out  fishing,  setting  their  sot  nets. 
But  shortly  they  tripped  their  nets  and  come  ashore.  Everybody  had  come 
acrost  to  see  the  race. 

Billy  Hamilton  put  on  his  poppy’s  boots,  which  come  up  to  his  shoulders 
and  had  the  little  youngerns  fill  them  up  with  sand.  Billy  told  the  foreigner 
that  he’d  run  in  the  soft  sand  and  that  since  he  was  a stranger  to  the  island, 
he  could  run  in  the  hard  sand.  Well,  after  Billy  was  ready,  the  foreigner 
jumped  behind  a yaupon  bush  to  get  ready  for  the  race.  Everybody  on  the 
island  was  thar.  All  the  women  in  their  long  dresses  and  bonnets  was 
a-standing  on  the  beach  waiting  for  the  race.  Well,  that  man  jumped  out  from 
behind  that  bush  pratically  stark  naked.  He  had  a pair  of  little  white  shorts 
on  but  was  bar-chested  and  bar-legged.  The  women  covered  their  faces  and 
a-squealed.  The  menfolk  wouldn’t  let  them  watch  the  race  but  sent  them 
home.  Those  women  talked  aboat  the  foreigner  for  years  after  the  race  with 
Billy  Hamilton.  O’course  Billy  Hamilton  won. 


The  islanders  have  a phrase  to  describe  a very  cold  day:  “It’s  as  cold 
as  Crissy  Wright  time.”  Mr.  Merle  related  the  tale  which  originated  the 
saying. 

CRISSY  WRIGHT  TIME.  A ship  come  ashore  to  the  Cape.  Thar  were  six 
men  on  it  and  a cabin  boy.  She  had  run  aground  ’cause  thar  come  up  a dead 
slick  cam.  So  the  crew  begun  to  think  whether  they  should  come  ashore  or 
not.  But  the  Cap’t  said  they  would  wait  till  high  water  come  and  go  ashore. 
The  wind  shifted  to  the  northard  and  it  come  up  real  cold  and  rough.  Word 
spread  around  that  a ship  was  floundering  to  the  Cape.  This  was  afore 
britches  buoys  so  the  people  lit  fars  on  the  shore.  It  got  so  cold  that  sea 
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water  begun  to  freeze  and  you  know  it’s  cold  when  sea  water  freezes.  All 
the  crew  tied  themselves  to  the  mast  but  the  ship  begun  to  break  apart.  The 
people  on  the  shore  said  they  weren’t  an  oar’s  link  away  but  couldn’t  get  to 
them.  All  the  crew  froze  to  death  ’cept.  the  cabin  boy.  He  went  back  up 
northard  and  the  rest  was  buried  in  Fish  Town’s  Church  House  graveyard. 
You  can  see  the  tombs  today. 

THE  YO  HO.  Ole  Mammy  used  to  tell  this  one  to  us  youngerns  around 
the  far.  Back  in  the  days  when  werry  few  wessels  sailed  around  the  Cape,  an 
Englishman  hired  him  a wessel  to  carry  him  o’er.  Directly,  during  the  woyage 
there  come  up  a worst  time  and  the  ship  floundered.  Everyone  abandonded 
ship  ’cept  this  Englishman,  and  he  tied  himself  to  a spar.  Then  thar  come  up 
a dead  slick  cam  and  the  Englishman  thought  he  would  starve  or  be  eaten  by 
the  sherks.  Pretty  soon  he  began  to  drift  toward  an  island  but  the  current 
began  to  take  him  away.  So  he  untied  himself  from  the  spar  and  swam  o’er  to 
the  island  to  collapse  on  the  shore.  When  he  awoke,  he  was  hungary  and 
thirsty.  He  looked  aboat  and  saw  ’twas  a pretty  isle.  One  point  was  shore 
and  one  point  was  rocks.  When  he’d  been  thar  several  days,  he  built  a bush 
hut  or  lean-to  and  made  himself  a bow  and  arrow.  He  remembered  aboat  old 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  set  up  housekeeping. 

One  day  he  went  to  the  beach  to  clam  and  found  a footprint  in  the  sand. 
This  made  him  commence  to  be  cautious.  Then  when  he  went  to  drink  at  a 
glade,  he  saw  afar  off  a naked  girl.  He  knew  ’twas  a girl  ’cause  her  breasts 
were  showing.  They  got  closer  and  closer  and  began  a-studying  each  other 
and  pretty  soon  become  acquainted.  But  like  all  men,  he  asked  her  to  come 
live  in  his  bush  hut  and  she  did.  He  said  she  would  have  been  right  pretty  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  the  one  eye  she  had  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead.  So  he 
called  her  Yo  Ho. 

Well,  pretty  soon  as  things  will  happen,  a baby  was  born  just  as  pretty 
as  could  be  with  both  eyes.  The  Englishman  said  Yo  Ho  loved  that  baby 
more’n  anything  in  the  world.  She  would  a-pet  and  love  the  baby  all  day. 
Now,  the  Englishman  loved  Yo  Ho  and  her  baby,  but  he  was  a learned  man 
and  missed  all  his  books.  So  he  built  a signal  far  to  light  in  case  a ship 
appeared  on  the  horizon.  He  knew  he  loved  Yo  Ho  but  couldn’t  take  her  back 
to  England  with  him  ’cause  everyone  would  laugh  at  her  big  eye.  The 
Englishman  and  Yo  Ho  would  take  turns  hunting  and  keeping  the  baby.  If  the 
Englishman  let  that  baby  so  much  as  whimper,  Yo  Ho  would  be  thar  in  a 
second  to  keep  it  from  crying. 

One  day  the  Englishman  was  keeping  the  baby,  and  Yo  Ho  was  hunting, 
when  he  went  to  the  bluff  and  saw  the  white  sails  of  a sailing  wessel  on  the 
horizon.  He  set  the  signal  far  and  hurried  back  so  the  youngern  wouldn’t 
whimper.  The  ship  got  closer  and  closer.  The  Englishman  thought  aboat 
takin’  the  youngern  with  him,  but  he  couldn’t  leave  Yo  Ho  alone.  Pretty  soon 
the  ship  put  the  longboat  o’er  and  the  Englishman  loved  the  youngern  once 
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more  and  then  began  to  swim  o’er  to  the  boat.  Just  as  he  crawled  into  the 
longboat,  the  baby  whimpered.  Thar  was  Yo  Ho  on  the  beach  with  the  young- 
em  in  her  arms.  The  Englishman  swars  he  saw  her  wipe  one  big  tear  away 
from  her  big  eye  and  then  offered  the  baby  out  to  him  and  wiped  another  big 
tear  from  her  eye.  She  pleaded  with  him  to  come  back.  Then  she  put  the 
baby  on  the  ground  and  tore  it  apart,  throwing  one  half  in  the  sea  and  took 
the  other  half  with  her  when  she  run  off  back  into  the  island. 


Mr.  Merle  swears  the  following  story  is  true.  It  was  told  to  him  by  his 
Uncle  John  Lewis,  who  was  ninty-eight  years  old  at  the  time.  Uncle  John 
told  it  this  way. 


TOTIN’  MY  DEATH.  Ole  Mammy  says  that  since  T.V.  and  radio  has 
come  aboat  that  thar  ain’t  no  time  to  tell  stories  any  more  aboat  all  the 
haints  left,  but  thar  is  so  many  goings-on  that  if  they  were  anywheres  aboat 
they  wouldn’t  come  out.  I have  sat  down  to  many  a lighten  biscuit  at  your 
Ma’s  table  on  the  west  end  of  Shackleford  Banks.  We  people  lived  there 
alone.  It  was  the  fall  of  the  year  and  I had  been  a-fishing  all  day.  I came  in 
and  me  ma  cooked  my  mess.  I was  sparkin’  Frances  Guthrie,  who  lived  o’er 
on  the  eastard  end  of  Whale  Creek.  Me  ma  said  that  news  had  come  that 
Frances’  sister  was  sick.  So  I got  ready  to  go  o’er  thar  and  set  up  with  them. 

It  were  aboat  four  or  five  miles  o’er  thar  through  the  dunes  whar  wild 
hogs  come  up  some  times,  so  Mammy  said  to  take  my  gun.  The  moon  was  real 
bright  and  would  go  behind  the  clouds  every  once  in  a short  while.  I was 
aboat  eighteen  and  Frances  was  aboat  fourteen.  Well,  I got  thar  and  Frances 
was  a-washing  dishes  and  said  her  ma  had  been  with  her  sister  all  day  and 
wouldn’t  let  no  one  in  to  see  her.  So  we  boiled  some  candy  and  popped 
popcorn  and  drank  yaupon  tea,  until  I decided  to  leave.  On  the  island  every- 
thing stopped  if  someone  got  sick  or  died. 

Well,  it  looked  like  that  Frances’  sister  was  better,  so  I started  back 
home.  On  the  way  back  I noticed  something  white  up  on  top  of  a hill  while  I 
was  walking  down  in  the  walley.  I figured  it  were  a sheep  or  something,  but 
when  I got  on  top  of  the  hill,  it  were  down  in  the  walley  only  a little  bit 
closer.  This  kept  up  until  it  got  closer  and  closer,  and  I knew  it  weren’t  no 
sheep  but  what  looked  to  be  a youngern.  Well,  I figured  that  some  of  those 
people  o’er  to  Fish  Town  were  playing  some  kind  of  joke  on  me,  so  I got  out 
my  gun  and  put  two  shells  in  it.  Well,  sir,  I got  close  to  that  youngern  and  it 
was  the  poorest  youngern  I’ve  ever  seen.  She  had  on  a white  frock  with  green 
and  yeller  flowers  embroidered  around  the  yoke.  She  were  just  a skeleton. 
Anyway  I raised  my  gun  and  that  youngern  said,  “Oh,  me,”  and  disappeared. 
I was  scared  to  death  and  dropped  all  my  gear  and  ran  home.  Everyone  said  I 
passed  out  on  the  pizer  talking  aboat  seeing  a haint.  I know  what  I saw. 

Next  morning  when  the  sun  come  to  the  eastard,  we  started  off  to 
Frances’  house.  On  the  way  thar  we  stopped  by  where  I saw  the  haint,  but 
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thar  was  all  my  gear  but  no  halnt.  After  we  come  o’er  to  Frances’  house,  her 
ma  come  runnin’  out  of  the  house  wailing  and  crying  that  her  youngern  was 
gone.  In  the  back  of  the  house  you  could  hear  the  hammering  and  beating  of 
the  men  building  the  coffin.  Frances’  sister  had  died  right  afore  I had  left  to 
cross  o’er  to  Harker’s  Island.  I had  been  totin’  my  death.  Frances’  ma  had 
been  making  her  little  girl  a shroud  all  that  day  that  she  wouldn’t  let  no  one 
come  in.  I went  in  to  see  the  corpse  and  saw  that  she  had  on  a white  frock 
with  flowers  embroidered  on  the  yoke,  just  like  the  haint  I had  seen  the 
night  before. 


GLOSSARY 


britches  buoy:  a buoy  with  lines  to  shore  which  gave  victims  of  floundered 
ships  access  to  shore 
dead  slick  cam:  very  calm  water 
Fish  Town:  Beaufort,  North  Carolina 
matteres:  mattress 
mess:  freshly  caught  fish 
pizer:  porch 

totin’  my  death:  to  have  a premonition 
w:  v (“vessel*  is  pronounced  “wessel") 


TWO  CONUNDRUMS 


collected  by  Amy  Edwards 


Did  you  hear  about  the  optometrist  who  backed  into  the  lens  grinder?  He 
made  a spectacle  of  himself. 

Did  you  hear  about  the  lady  who  backed  into  an  airplane  propeller? 
Disaster. 


A COLLECTION  OF  JUMP  ROPE  RHYMES 
by  Teri  John 


The  jump  rope  rhymes  which  I have  recorded  are  a collection  of  some 
that  I remember  and  some  that  I have  collected  from  others.  The  jump  rope 
rhymes  that  I recall  came  from  my  jump  rope  days  in  southern  California, 
Detroit,  and  Buffalo,  New  York.  The  jump  rope  rhymes  that  Tammy  Powell 
gave  me  come  from  North  Carolina.  Tammy  is  a second  grader  in  a Raleigh 
public  school.  This  is  her  first  year  in  Raleigh.  She  has  lived  in  Jackson- 
ville, Cherry  Hill,  Clinton,  and  Columbia,  North  Carolina,  before  coming  to 
Raleigh  this  summer.  The  jump  rope  rhymes  that  Gloria  Jean  Hall  gave  me 
come  from  northern  Illinois  in  the  1950s.  The  rhymes  Debbie  John  recalled 
came  from  Rockville,  Maryland,  also  in  the  early  1950s. 

Cinderella,  dressed  in  yellow. 

Went  downtown  to  kiss  her  fellow. 

On  the  way  her  girdle  busted. 

How  many  people  were  disgusted? 

1...2...3...4...5...  etc.  (Teri  John) 

Cinderella,  dressed  in  yellow, 

Went  upstairs  to  kiss  her  fellow. 

Made  a mistake; 

Kissed  a snake. 

How  many  doctors  did  it  take? 

1...2...3...4...5...  etc.  (Tammy  Powell) 

Fudge,  fudge,  here  comes  the  judge, 
s gonna  have  a baby. 

Wrap  it  up  in  tissue  paper. 

Send  it  down  the  elevator. 


**  The  author  was  born  in  California,  but  has  lived  in  New  York,  Michigan, 
Florida,  and  North  Carolina.  She  is  an  English  major. 
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Boy,  girl,  twins,  triplets. 

Boy,  girl,  twins,  triplets  . . . etc.  (Tammy  Powell) 

Daddy,  Daddy,  call  the  doctor. 

Momma’s  had  a newborn  baby. 

Wrap  it  up  in  toilet  paper. 

Throw  it  down  the  elevator. 

First  floor  stop. 

Second  floor  stop  . . . etc.  (Debbie  John) 

Teddy  bear,  teddy  bear. 

Come  in  the  door. 

Teddy  bear,  teddy  bear. 

Touch  the  floor. 

Teddy  bear,  teddy  bear, 

Go  upstairs. 

Teddy  bear,  teddy  bear. 

Say  your  prayers. 

Teddy  bear,  teddy  bear. 

Say  good-night. 

Teddy  bear,  teddy  bear. 

Turn  out  the  light.  (Teri  John) 

Pom,  pom,  pompadour  Richard. 

Calling  (first  jumper)  to  my  door. 

(Second  jumper)  is  the  one  who  is  having  all  the  fun 
So  we  don’t  need  (first  jumper)  any  more. 

(The  second  jumper  jumps  in  as  the  first  jumper  jumps  out.)  (Debbie  John) 

Down  by  the  river  where  the  green  grass  grows, 

There  sits  (girl’s  name)  pretty  as  a rose. 

Along  came  (boy’s  name)  and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

How  many  kisses  did  she  get  that  week? 
1...2...3...4...5...  etc.  (Tammy  Powell) 

Silver  bells,  (rope  swings  back  and  forth,  not  over) 

Cockle  shells. 

Eevy,  ivy. 

Over,  (rope  swings  over) 

1...2...3...4...5...  etc.  (Teri  John) 

Mable,  Mable,  set  the  table. 

Don’t  forget  the  soup  and  ladle. 

Don't  forget  the  red-hot  pepper,  (turn  hot)  (Teri  John) 
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Salt, 

Vinegar, 

Mustard, 

Pepper,  (turn  hot)  (Gloria  Jean  Hall) 

Vinegar, 

Salt, 

And  red-hot  pepper,  (turn  hot)  (Teri  John) 

Motor  boat,  motor  boat. 

Go  so  slow. 

Motor  boat,  motor  boat. 

Go  so  fast. 

Motor  boat,  motor  boat. 

Step  on  the  gas.  (turn  hot)  (Teri  John) 


SUPERSTITIONS  ABOUT  HORSES 
collected  by  Jo  Sherrin  Smith 


One  single  white  hind  foot  indicates  that  the  horse  possessing  it  has 
great  speed  and  may  have  magical  qualities.  It  also  may  mean  good  luck. 

If  a horse  has  a cowlick  on  his  chest  shaped  like  an  ear  of  corn,  he  has 
magical  qualities. 

A flea-bitten  gray  horse  is  wise.  (“Flea-bitten”  refers  to  a gray  horse 
with  small  darker  flecks  in  the  coat,  not  the  fact  that  he  has  fleas.) 

A horse’s  chestnuts  (small  thorny  growths  on  the  insides  of  the  fore- 
arms) enable  the  horse  to  see  at  night. 

If  a horse  keeps  one  ear  forward,  and  the  other  ear  back,  he  is  smart, 
clever,  and  quick. 

If  a horse  puts  all  his  muzzle  in  the  bucket  when  he  drinks,  he  is  smart. 

A horse  won’t  cross  a bridge  that  isn’t  safe. 

If  a horse  has  a white  marking  that  runs  off  his  forehead,  he  is  magical 
and  destined  for  great  things. 


UNIQUE  EXPERIENCES  AT  THE  MACO  LIGHT 
by  David  B.  Stansel,  Jr. 


This  paper  is  a presentation  of  several  unusual  happenings  which  have 
supposedly  occurred  at  the  infamous  Maco  Light  in  the  crossroads  town  of 
Maco,  located  just  west  of  Wilmington  off  U.S.  Highway  17.  The  first  part  of 
the  paper  consists  of  a story  with  the  writer  using  himself  as  the  informant. 
The  latter  part  consists  of  other  tales  told  about  unique  happenings  at  the 
Maco  Light  by  my  informants,  primarily  students  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  or  natives  of  North  Carolina. 

During  my  childhood  I was  presented  with  a book  which  consisted  of 
sundry  ghost  stories  about  the  Tar  Heel  State.  Although  I lost  the  book  a 
long  time  ago,  memories  of  the  stories  prompted  me  to  take  a look  for  myself 
at  one  of  the  haunted  spots  in  North  Carolina,  the  Maco  Light,  which  sup- 
posedly lurks  along  a lonely  stretch  of  railroad  tracks  in  eastern  North 
Carolina.  Shortly  after  my  graduation  from  high  school  in  June  of  1970,  Chip 
Kincheloe,  Bryant  Stoneham,  and  I drove  up  from  Myrtle  Beach,  where  we 
were  vacationing,  to  take  a look  at  the  Maco  Light  for  ourselves.  Chip  and 
Bryant  are  both  Raleigh  natives  with  whom  I grew  up  and  who  had  graduated 
from  high  school  with  me  in  June  of  1970.  Chip  was  the  only  person  to  have 
ever  seen  the  light  before,  and  as  we  drove  toward  Maco  he  aroused  my 
curiosity  with  an  interesting  tale  about  actually  seeing  the  light  on  a dark, 
foggy  night  the  year  before.  As  we  turned  off  the  highway  which  runs  between 
Myrtle  Beach  and  Wilmington  and  headed  down  the  ten-mile  stretch  of  curved 
road  which  leads  to  Maco,  a strong  feeling  of  excitement  mixed  with  appre- 
hension came  over  me.  This  particular  evening  was  misty,  precisely  the  kind 
of  weather,  according  to  the  legend,  the  light  most  frequently  appears  in.  My 
mind  blinked  back  on  the  story  about  a foggy  night  back  in  the  1800s  when  a 
train  passing  by  the  Maco  crossroads  accidentally  uncoupled  its  caboose  and 
left  it  powerless  on  the  stretch  of  railroad  tracks  which  we  were  fast  ap- 
proaching. Since  the  brakeman  was  the  only  person  aboard  the  caboose,  he 


**  The  author  is  a native  of  Raleigh  and  a junior  majoring  in  politics  at 
State. 
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consequently  was  left  with  the  job  of  waving  a kerosene  semaphore  lantern 
to  prevent  an  accident  when  the  next  train  came  along.  It  was  a hazy  night, 
and  it  seems  that  the  engineer  on  the  next  train  didn’t  see  the  brakeman, 
whose  name  was  Joe,  waving  his  lantern;  and  as  a result,  a terrible  accident 
occurred.  The  caboose  was  derailed,  and  Joe  was  killed.  But  the  strangest 
thing  happened.  Joe’s  remains  were  found  with  one  major  exception-Old 
Joe’s  head.  Joe  was  buried  without  his  head.  Shortly  after,  folks  say  that  a 
mysterious  lantern-like  light  was  seen  meandering  up  and  down  the  stretch 
of  tracks  near  Maco  crossroads.  This  light  wasn’t  seen  every  night;  rather  it 
appeared  only  on  murky  nights  like  the  one  when  the  accident  occurred. 
Further  observation  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  wasn’t  anybody  holding 
that  light  at  all.  It  was  simply  a ghostly  light  swinging  with  a motion  similar 
to  the  motion  a lantern  would  have  if  it  were  carried  by  a man.  Thus  a legend 
began  about  how  the  light  was  simply  old  Joe  wandering  around  the  scene  of 
the  accident  searching  for  his  head. 

We  soon  approached  a sharp  curve  in  the  road,  and  after  coming  around 
it,  we  could  see  the  tracks.  The  standard  railroad  crossing  sign  bore  the 
name  of  Maco,  so  I knew  we  were  at  the  right  place.  There  is  a small,  white 
house  located  next  to  the  railroad  tracks,  and  outside  the  perimeter  of  the 
yard  is  a small  dirt  area  where  two  cars  were  already  parked. 

I cut  off  the  ignition  and  looked  with  anticipation  at  the  stretch  of 
tracks  in  front  of  us.  At  this  point  a chill  passed  through  my  body,  right 
from  the  base  of  my  spine  to  the  back  of  my  head.  I felt  sure  that  we  would 
see  the  light,  but  I was  nowhere  near  believing  that  the  Maco  Light  was 
really  a ghost.  We  walked  to  the  tracks  and  decided  to  head  for  the  small 
trestle  which  crosses  a creek  about  half  mile  north  of  where  we  were  parked. 
Now  these  railroad  tracks  are  surrounded  by  a dense,  swampy  forest,  and 
just  as  on  any  other  summer  night,  the  crickets,  cicadas,  and  bullfrogs  were 
putting  on  a joint  symphony  in  the  area  around  us.  Chip  pointed  towards  the 
trestle  and  told  us  that  was  the  direction  from  which  the  light  usually  came. 
We  could  faintly  hear  voices  in  that  direction,  and  since  we  were  all  a bit 
scared  and  had  heard  stories  about  people  being  shot  at  in  this  general 
vicinity,  we  elected  to  stay  exactly  where  we  were  for  the  time  being.  Chip 
told  us  to  be  very  quiet  or  the  light  wouldn’t  appear. 

As  soon  as  these  words  left  his  mouth,  the  symphony  being  put  on  by 
the  crickets  and  bullfrogs  came  to  an  abrupt  halt.  An  eerie  silence  had  set 
in.  A few  seconds  later  a strange  glowing  light,  about  the  size  of  a dime, 
started  swinging  down  the  tracks  from  the  south,  headed  towards  us.  We 
were  completely  spellbound  as  the  light  came  closer  and  closer  to  us.  It 
appeared  to  be  making  very  slow  progress  at  first,  but  as  it  got  closer,  it 
picked  up  speed  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  light  were  bearing  down  on  us. 
Fortunately  it  did  not  come  any  closer.  Rather,  the  light  disappeared  momen- 
tarily, and  when  we  turned  around,  it  was  about  one  hundred  yards  past  us, 
heading  in  the  direction  of  the  trestle. 


At  this  point  I need  to  say  something  about  the  description  of  the  light. 
This  light  didn’t  look  like  anything  I had  ever  seen  before.  It  was  a yellow- 
tinted  light  which  resembled  the  light  given  off  by  an  antique  kerosene 
lantern.  Yet  it  lacked  one  property  which  is  found  in  all  lanterns,  illumina- 
tion. This  light  did  not  brighten  up  the  surroundings  at  all.  The  light  kept 
swinging  in  the  direction  of  the  trestle  until  it  disappeared.  According  to  the 
legend,  this  ghost  isn't  the  type  to  do  a one-minute,  one-night  stand  and 
disappear.  We  expected  to  see  more  of  Old  Joe  that  night,  but  we  never 
expected  to  see  the  show  that  he  must  already  have  planned. 

After  the  light  disappeared,  the  crickets  and  frogs  commenced  chirping 
and  croaking  again;  but  before  they  ever  got  into  the  full  swing  of  things,  Joe 
reappeared  and  hushed  them  up  faster  than  an  orchestra  conductor  who  had 
just  detected  a sour  note  on  the  oboe.  The  light  approached  from  the  north 
this  time,  just  swinging  down  the  tracks  like  a carefree  stroller  on  a Sunday 
afternoon.  It  moved  closer  and  closer  until  it  was  a mere  twenty  yards  in 
front  of  us.  At  this  point  it  ceased  its  swinging  and  inched  up  closer  and 
closer  until  it  was  about  ten  yards  in  front  of  us. 

Now  Bryant  was  just  like  me.  He  had  never  seen  the  light  before,  and 
this  was  just  a little  too  close  for  comfort.  So  he  shouted  at  the  light,  and 
almost  before  the  sound  of  his  voice  reached  our  ears,  the  light  vanished  and 
there  was  darkness.  At  this  point  I was  a full  believer  in  the  existence  of 
the  Maco  Light,  but  I wasn’t  ready  to  come  right  out  and  say  it  was  a ghost. 

The  next  journey  of  the  light  up  the  tracks  made  me  a full  believer  in 
the  legend  about  Old  Joe  and  his  search  for  his  missing  head.  The  light 
appeared  from  the  north  again  and  barreled  down  upon  us  until  it  was  a mere 
ten  yards  away  from  us.  Then  the  light  did  a strange  thing.  As  I said  before, 
the  light  was  a yellowish  color,  but  as  it  approached  this  time,  it  not  only 
got  brighter;  it  changed  colors!  The  light  changed  from  its  usual  hue  to  a 
bright  red  which  resembled  the  red  seen  on  traffic  lights.  At  this  point, 
standing  to  the  right  of  the  railroad  tracks,  we  were  able  to  view  this  spine- 
chilling  light  from  about  a thirty-degree  angle.  The  light  was  hovering 
directly  above  the  tracks.  The  light  then  changed  from  red  to  a bright  green 
(the  third  semaphore  color)  and  descended  onto  the  shiny  rail.  From  our 
angle  of  observation,  we  could  see  the  green  reflection  of  the  light  on  the 
rail  in  front  of  it,  and  behind  it.  It  stayed  there  for  ten  or  fifteen  seconds 
before  rising  once  again  up  into  the  air,  changing  back  to  its  usual  yellow 
and  vanishing  completely  from  our  sight.  It  didn’t  take  anything  else  to 
convince  me  that  Old  Joe  has  probably  given  up  on  finding  his  head,  since 
he  has  discovered  it  is  much  more  fun  to  scare  the  daylights  out  of  people. 

About  this  time  the  first  hint  of  dawn  was  appearing,  so  we  walked  on 
down  to  the  trestle  to  ask  the  people  there  if  they  saw  what  we  had  seen. 
We  naturally  expected  to  find  them  as  wide-eyed  as  we  were  about  the  show 
that  Joe  had  put  on  that  night.  To  our  surprise  these  people  had  not  even 
seen  the  light,  and  they  insisted  that  we  were  all  crazy.  Well,  I went  into  a 
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long  tirade  about  how  they  had  to  have  seen  it,  as  we  had  seen  it  heading  in 
their  direction  three  times  and  coming  from  their  direction  once.  They  flatly 
stated  that  they  didn’t  even  believe  in  the  Maco  Light  and  that  they  felt  as 
if  they  had  lost  a good  night’s  sleep  for  nothing.  By  this  time  it  was  bright 
enough  to  see  about  two  hundred  yards  down  the  track,  so  Chip,  Bryant,  and 
I headed  back  for  the  car  with  the  nonbelievers  filing  in  behind  us.  All  of 
a sudden,  I noticed  that  the  sound  of  their  feet  had  stopped.  I turned  around 
to  find  all  of  them  facing  in  the  opposite  direction,  watching  Old  Joe  swing 
up  the  track  headed  in  the  opposite  direction  until  he  disappeared  on  the 
horizon. 

I’ve  heard  stories  about  this  particular  ghost’s  laughing  at  people,  and 
providing  that  they  are  true,  I will  bet  that  he  was  laughing  that  night! 

Now  I shall  deal  with  other  unique  experiences  reported  to  me  by  my 
informants  who  have  visited  the  Maco  Light.  Although  the  number  of  people 
who  have  seen  the  light  is  relatively  small,  I managed  to  find  several 
informants  who  actually  had  unusual  experiences  at  Maco.  Most  of  my 
informants  were  students  at  N.  C.  State  in  Raleigh,  while  others  were 
simply  natives  of  North  Carolina. 

My  first  informant  was  Dale  Sides,  a twenty-three-year-old  State  recrea- 
tion major  from  New  Bern.  Mr.  Sides  related  an  experience  to  me  which 
supposedly  occurred  in  1968  when  he  was  still  a high  school  student  living 
in  New  Bern.  He  and  several  friends  had  spent  about  an  hour  at  the  site  of 
Old  Joe's  ramblings  one  night  without  seeing  any  sign  of  the  light.  When 
they  had  about  given  up.  Old  Joe  started  making  his  way  up  the  railroad 
track.  The  light  came  closer  and  closer  to  Mr.  Sides  until  it  was  about  four 
or  five  yards  away.  The  light  then  did  something  quite  similar  to,  yet  quite 
different  from,  the  performance  I witnessed.  “It  turned  a bright  red  at  first," 
according  to  him.  “Then  it  split  into  two  separate  red  lights,  and  they  both 
separated  from  each  other  until  there  was  a distance  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
between  them.”  The  lights  then  reunited,  changed  to  an  eerie  green  color 
before  swinging  back  down  the  tracks.  This  experience  caused  him  to  have 
great  feelings  of  fear  for  about  five  or  ten  minutes  after  the  occurrence. 
Needless  to  say,  he  became  a believer  in  Old  Joe. 

My  second  informant  was  Trip  Critcher,  a native  of  Raleigh  who  attended 
Enloe  High  School  and  who  is  a former  State  student.  He  swore  that  he  not 
only  saw  the  Maco  Light,  but  that  the  light  approached  him,  passed  through 
his  body,  and  came  out  of  his  back,  only  to  keep  proceeding  down  the  track 
in  its  usual  manner.  This  experience  made  him  feel  as  if  “a  block  of  dry 
ice”  had  passed  directly  through  the  chambers  of  his  heart. 

The  next  informant  that  I located  was  Henle  Lancaster,  age  twenty-two, 
a native  of  Raleigh  who  formerly  worked  in  his  father’s  typewriter  shop  on 
Hillsborough  Street.  He  was  sitting  on  the  trestle  one  night  in  July  of  1970 
at  about  2:30  a.m.  when  someone  or  something  started  tossing  pebbles  into 
the  sluggish  creek  under  the  trestle.  He  was  accompanied  by  only  one  other 
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person  at  the  time  and  thus  began  to  feel  very  uneasy.  He  stated  that  the 
pebble-throwing  continued  but  that  the  thrower  was  nowhere  in  sight.  He 
then  reported  hearing  someone  laughing  very  loudly  behind  him.  He  spun 
around  very  quickly,  just  in  time  to  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  trestle 
head  for  the  woods,  laughing  as  it  disappeared  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

The  next  informant  was  a young  lady  from  Gamer,  whom  I met  at  Maco 
this  fall  on  a crisp,  clear  autumn  night.  This  night  proved  fruitless  in  terms 
of  seeing  Old  Joe  again,  but  she  told  me  of  an  interesting  experience  of  hers 
that  occurred  at  Maco  last  summer.  She  said  that  one  night  in  July  of  1972 
she  and  several  friends  drove  from  Garner  to  see  the  Maco  Light.  On  this 
trip  the  man  who  lives  in  the  house  next  to  the  tracks  had  had  a few  drinks 
and  had  decided  to  come  out  and  have  a chat  with  these  nocturnal  visitors. 
She  said  that  the  gentleman  stated  that  he  had  seen  the  light  so  many  times 
that  it  did  not  even  “faze"  him  anymore.  He  also  related  some  happenings 
which  supposedly  occurred  at  Maco  to  test  the  validity  of  the  light,  to 
determine  whether  it  really  is  a ghost  or  not.  Ten  to  fifteen  years  ago  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  from  Fort  Bragg  was  stationed  in  the  woods  alongside 
the  railroad  tracks.  All  traffic  in  the  general  area  was  sealed  off  in  order  to 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  auto  lights  being  the  source  of  the  phenomenon. 
The  young  lady  said  that  he  told  her  that  the  soldiers  waited  for  three  or 
four  nights  for  the  light  to  appear.  When  the  light  did  appear,  the  soldiers  all 
opened  fire  upon  it.  The  net  result  was  that  there  was  nothing  standing  on 
that  railroad  track  for  a bullet  to  hit!  He  also  related  a story  about  how  an 
“international  expert"  (Hans  Holzer,  see  his  account  in  The  Phantoms  of 
Dixie,  1972,  pp.  68-90)  on  the  supernatural  observed  the  happenings  at  Maco 
for  a short  period  of  time  and  discovered  what  the  light  actually  is.  The 
expert  is  reported  to  have  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  what  the  phenomenon 
is:  it  is  a ghost!  The  young  lady  also  said  that  the  man  had  resided  beside 
the  haunted  tracks  for  over  twenty  years  and  seemed  to  co-exist  quite 
comfortably  with  Old  Joe. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  other  “unique"  experiences  which  have 
occurred  at  the  old  crossroads  of  Maco.  While  the  informants  who  have  had 
these  experiences  are  rare,  they  each  swear  to  the  validity  of  their  individual 
tale.  I only  hope  that  on  my  next  trip  to  the  Maco  Light  that  Old  Joe  will 
have  a new  performance  ready  and  waiting  for  me. 


by  Roy  Sansbury 


Probably  one  of  the  most  popular  handicrafts  passed  down  through  the 
ages  is  that  of  making  toys  for  children.  One  of  the  toys  my  father  made  for 
me  was  the  whooey  stick.  My  father,  Ferrel  Sansbury,  now  age  forty-four, 
taught  me  its  secrets  and  the  way  to  build  this  fascinating  toy  when  I was  a 
child.  Dad  was  born  in  Timmonsville,  South  Carolina,  where  he  lived  as  a 
boy  on  his  parents’  farm.  He  later  moved  to  Charlotte  to  rear  his  family. 
While  living  on  the  farm,  Dad  was  taught  how  to  build  the  whooey  stick  by  a 
friend.  Bob  Voss,  whose  father  built  them  as  toys. 

The  whooey  stick  is  a mystery  toy.  It  actually  consists  of  two  sticks. 
One  is  notched  several  times  along  the  upper  ridge,  with  a small  propeller 
fastened  to  one  end.  The  other  is  used  to  rub  back  and  forth  across  the 
notches.  Vigorous  rubbing  across  these  notches  causes  the  propeller  to 
turn.  The  mystery  of  the  toy  comes  in  saying  a magic  command  such  as 
“Whooey!"  and  having  the  propeller  stop  and  change  the  direction  of  its  spin. 

This  change  in  direction-unperceived  by  the  astounded,  onlooking 
child-is  caused  by  the  placement  of  the  forefinger  of  the  rubbing  hand  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  propeller  stick.  The  propeller  turns  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  stick  to  which  it  is  attached.  If  the  forefinger  of  the  hand  holding 
the  rubbing  stick  is  placed  along  a side  of  the  notched  stick,  it  absorbs  the 
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vibration  traveling  along  that  side  of  the  notched  stick.  This  condition 
allows  more  vibration  to  travel  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  notched  stick, 
causing  the  propeller  to  spin  in  a particular  direction.  When  the  forefinger  is 
moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  notched  stick,  the  preceding  action  takes 
place  in  reverse,  thereby  causing  the  propeller  to  reverse  its  direction  of 
spin. 

To  build  this  amusing  toy,  the  following  procedure  can  be  used.  With  a 
sharp  knife,  whittle  a thin  propeller  from  a flat  piece  of  wood.  Then  cut  from 
a branch  of  a tree  two  more  or  less  equal  lengths  of  approximately  ten  inches. 
Skin  the  bark  from  both  of  them.  On  one,  cut  V-shaped  notches  starting  an 
inch  or  two  from  one  end  and  continue  a little  over  half  the  length  of  the 
stick.  Finally,  take  the  propeller  and  bore  a hole  exactly  in  the  center, 
slightly  larger  than  a small  thin  nail.  With  this  nail  secure  the  propeller  to 
the  end  of  the  notched  stick  where  the  notches  are  nearer.  Proceed  to  rub 
the  notched  stick  with  the  other,  with  finger  placement  previously  described. 

I have  found  this  toy  referred  to  by  three  different  names.  In  mountain 
trinket  shops  and  at  county  fairs  I have  seen  them  labeled  “whirley-gigs.'  In 
the  craft  shops  of  the  North  Carolina  mountains  in  the  Boone-Blowing  Rock- 
Banner  Elk  area,  they  are  called  “whimmey-diddles."  And  as  previously 
mentioned,  my  father  calls  them  “whooey  sticks.' 


TWO  TALES  FROM  LINCOLN  COUNTY 
by  Marian  Lemley 


Thomas  Wehunt,  better  known  as  “Uncle  Tom"  in  Lincoln  County,  is 
fifty-nine  years  old.  He  has  lived  in  Lincolnton  all  of  his  life  and  knows 
much  of  the  history  of  the  area.  Although  semiretired,  Tom  has  spent  most  of 
his  life  farming  and  running  his  father’s  dairy.  As  I spoke  with  him  on 
October  15,  1972,  he  related  two  well-known  tales  of  the  area  which  are 
more  than  a hundred  years  old,  yet  have  remained  fresh  in  his  memory.  I have 
recorded  them  here  exactly  as  he  told  them. 

THE  BETTY  LIGHT.  This  lady,  this  old  lady,  I don’t  know  if  she  has 
any  relatives  or  not,  but  she  was  buried  over  here  at  Pruitt's  in  the  woods. 
People  said  she  had  a stockingleg  full  of  money  and  lots  of  people  has  dug 
her  almost  completely  up  to  see,  maybe  to  the  bottom  of  the  grave.  Old 
Uncle  Dolf  Lackey  used  to  keep  that  grave  up,  and  he  took  care  for  the  grave 
as  long  as  he  lived,  but  people’s  quit  digging  in  the  last  twenty  year.  But 
this  light,  I don’t  know  if  anybody  found  any  money  or  not,  but  there’s 
supposed  to  be  a stockingleg  full  of  gold  over  there.  They  think  maybe  she’s 
a watching  that  money.  I don't  know  what  they  found,  and  you  can  see  a 
light.  It  will  go  down  the  creek.  Then  it'll  come  up  the  creek  a piece.  It’ll 
come  up  the  top  of  the  hill  over  here  where  Clyde  Brown  lives  and  it’ll  go 
out  just  like  that.  And  then  at  times  it’ll  be  maybe  four  or  five  feet  off  of 
the  ground,  and  it’s  going  through  there  like  that.  Now  you  can’t  see  that 
light,  only  on  a real  foggy,  damp  night.  I've  seen  it  go  to  the  treetops  and 
it'll  go  out.  You  can  see  it  a-floating around  up  and  down  the  banks.  That’s 
what  I were  told  when  I was  small.  Now  what  I believe,  I’m  not  no  specialist 
on  the  subject  or  anything.  . . . We’ve  talked  about  it  and  it’s  always  been 
talked  since  I was  small  that  it  might  be  some  kind  of  mineral  in  the  ground, 
but  everybody  that’s  seen  it  think  it’s  Betty  a-guarding  her  gold.  Her  first 
name  was  Betty  and  they  call  it  the  “Betty  Light.”  I don’t  know  if  that’s 
what  it  is.  It’s  at  Northbrook  or  near  Flay.  There’s  a number  of  people  that’s 
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seen  this  light.  Forest  Houser’s  wife,  she  was  a Lackey,  Hillard  Lackey 
and  I seen  it.  I’m  pretty  sure  Bev  seen  it  and  Troy  Lackey,  he  seen  it  a 
number  of  time.  I been  told  that  Mr.  Brown  had  found  the  gold.  And  that  light 
would  go  up  to  his  house,  but  I ain’t  sure.  I heard  it  mentioned.  I seen  it  a 
year  ago,  but  I ain't  scared  now! 

THE  WHITE  GHOST.  Over  here  at  the  Kadesh  Church,  I don’t  remember 
just  how  it  goes,  but  anyway,  this  man’s  girlfriend  got  killed  by  lightning  or 
somehow,  but  he’d  drive.  He  was  dating  another  girl  and  coming  back  from 
this  girl’s  house  going  home  and  there’d  be  a woman  dressed  in  white  that’d 
come  out  there  and  catch  his  horse’s  reins  and  this  horse  would  rear  up  in 
the  air  and  then  run  all  the  way  home.  He  couldn’t  hold  him.  I was  told  that 
when  I was  eight,  ten,  twelve  year  old.  I’d  sit  there  and  listen  to  that.  Then 
I’d  be  scared  to  go  to  bed  at  night. 


RIDDLES 

collected  by  Marian  Lemley 


Why  is  a wild  young  horse  like  an  egg?  It  must  be  broken  before  it  can 
be  used. 

Why  can’t  a nose  be  twelve  inches  long?  Because  it  would  be  a foot. 

Who  is  the  only  guy  who  sleeps  with  his  shoes  on?  A horse. 

How  does  a sailor  wash  his  clothes?  He  throws  them  over  board  and 
they're  washed  ashore. 

With  what  two  animals  do  you  always  go  to  bed?  Two  calves. 

What  comes  down  and  never  goes  up?  Rain. 

What  familiar  English  word  is  always  pronounced  wrong  by  every 
mathematician  at  the  Institute  for  Advance  Study  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey? 
Wrong. 

What  key  won’t  fit  in  a lock?  Donkey. 


What  room  is  never  lived  in?  A mushroom. 


CHILDREN’S  GAMES 
by  Valerie  Garrenton 


On  October  12,  1972,  I visited  Mrs.  Peatross’s  fourth  grade  at  Frances 
Lacy  Elementary  School  in  Raleigh.  My  purpose  for  the  visit  was  to  collect 
first-hand  some  of  the  games,  rhymes,  jokes,  and  riddles  that  were  favorites 
with  these  children.  This  paper  describes  the  games  that  I learned  from  the 
students,  combined  with  games  from  my  own  childhood. 

Physical  games  outnumbered  all  other  games.  The  fourth-graders  con- 
tributed five  games,  and  I have  added  several  games  of  my  own.  First,  they 
showed  me  a game  called  PICKLE.  It  consists  of  a wall  which  has  a base 
at  each  end.  Players  must  run  from  one  base  to  the  other.  Meanwhile,  “it” 
has  a ball  which  he  is  throwing  up  against  the  wall  trying  to  hit  the  players 
as  they  run  by.  If  he  hits  a player,  that  player  is  out.  PICKLE  seems  to  be 
very  much  like  DODGE  BALL. 

wall 
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Another  game  the  children  showed  me  is  called  DROP  AND  KICK.  This 
game  has  the  same  rules  as  are  used  in  a kickball  game.  The  difference  is 
that  this  game  is  played  with  a football  instead  of  a kickball.  They  told  me 
that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  football  within  bounds. 

SILENT  SPEEDBALL  was  popular  among  the  fourth-graders.  In  this 
game  players  stand  all  around  the  room  and  throw  the  ball  to  each  other.  The 
object  is  to  catch  someone  off  guard  so  that  he  will  drop  the  ball  when  it  is 
thrown  to  him.  If  he  drops  the  ball  or  makes  any  sound,  he  is  out  of  the  game. 

The  children  also  showed  me  a game  which  they  called  LONG  BASE. 
There  are  two  bases,  one  of  which  is  the  home  base.  Players  kick  the  ball 
from  home  base  into  the  field.  Then  they  run  to  the  other  base,  which  is 


**  The  author  was  born  in  Virginia  and  was  educated  in  Wilmington.  She  is 
a junior  majoring  in  English. 
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called  the  long  base.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  make  it  safely  to  long 
base  and  back  home  if  possible  without  being  tagged  with  the  ball.  If  a 
player  cannot  get  back  to  home  base  on  his  kick,  he  may  do  so  on  another’s 
kick.  There  can  be  as  many  players  as  necessary  on  the  long  base  if  there  is 
at  least  one  player  on  home  base  to  kick  the  ball. 

The  last  of  this  type  of  game  was  one  called  STEAL  THE  BACON.  This 
game  is  played  with  a bowling  pin.  Players  divide  into  two  teams,  and  each 
team  counts  off  so  that  there  is  a member  on  each  team  with  the  same  number. 
The  teams  line  up  at  opposite  ends  of  the  room  and  face  each  other.  Someone 
calls  a number,  such  as  five.  The  number-five  member  on  each  team  moves 
out  to  the  center  of  the  room  where  the  bowling  pin  has  been  placed.  The 
players  must  then  try  to  outmaneuver  each  other  in  order  to  get  the  bowling 
pin  back  to  their  team. 

These  games  started  me  thinking  about  the  games  I used  to  play.  One 
game  that  was  a favorite  with  us  was  KING  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN.  One  player 
stands  on  top  of  the  hill  as  “king.”  The  other  players  then  try  to  remove  him 
from  the  hill  and  take  his  place  instead.  He,  in  turn,  must  defend  his  position 
as  “king.’ 

A game  that  we  always  played  when  we  did  not  have  enough  people  to 
form  a softball  team  was  called  ROLL  THE  BAT.  One  player  bats  the  ball 
to  the  others  who  are  in  the  field.  He  then  quickly  puts  the  bat  down  on  the 
ground.  The  player  who  fields  the  ball  must  roll  it  from  where  he  is  and  try 
to  hit  the  bat.  If  he  succeeds,  he  gets  to  bat  the  ball  until  another  player 
hits  the  bat.  Several  minor  rules  are  part  of  this  game.  For  example,  if  the 
ball  is  hit  within  very  close  range  of  the  bat,  the  batter  may  call  “peanuts.” 
He  then  holds  the  bat  on  end,  and  the  player  must  try  to  hit  the  bat.  Another 
rule  similar  to  this  one  was  told  to  me  by  Rob  Huff.  He  learned  it  as  a child 
in  Faith.  Instead  of  holding  the  bat  on  end,  he  used  to  swing  the  bat  like  a 
pendulum.  He  calls  this  action  “Cinderella.”  Sometimes,  if  the  ball  is  hit 
very  far  away,  the  batter  will  hold  the  bat  in  the  air  and  allow  the  fielder  to 
advance  to  a reasonable  distance  before  he  puts  the  bat  on  the  ground.  Also, 
if  the  ball  hits  the  bat  and  bounces  over  it,  the  batter  may  catch  the  ball  in 
the  air  and  thus  stay  at  bat. 

We  played  another  game  called  SNAKE  IN  THE  DITCH.  One  person,  the 
“snake,”  stands  on  the  sidewalk.  All  others  must  cross  from  one  side  to  the 
other  without  being  tagged  by  the  “snake.”  If  a player  gets  caught,  he 
becomes  the  next  ‘snake.’ 

One  of  my  favorite  games  was  one  called  COLORS.  One  person  is  a 
“witch."  The  other  players  silently  choose  a color  for  each  person.  The  first 
one  goes  up  to  the  “witch”  who  has  her  back  turned,  and  knocks  on  her  back. 
He  says  to  her,  “I’d  like  to  buy  a color.”  She  replies,  “What  color?"  He 
says,  “What  colors  do  you  have?”  The  “witch”  then  begins  naming  colors. 
When  she  names  the  correct  color,  the  player  runs  a designated  path  while 
the  “witch"  chases  him.  He  must  make  it  safely  back  to  home  base  or  he 
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becomes  the  “witch.”  If  the  first  “witch”  fails  to  catch  that  player,  she  tries 
guessing  again  with  each  of  the  players  until  she  catches  one. 

I also  played  a game  called  AIN’T  NO  BEARS  OUT  TONIGHT.  In  this 
game,  one  player  is  the  “bear.”  He  hides,  and  the  other  players  go  looking 
for  him.  As  they  go,  they  chant,  “Ain’t  no  bears  out  tonight.  Daddy  killed 
them  all  last  night.”  The  “bear”  waits  until  a player  gets  close  enough  for 
him  to  catch,  and  then  jumps  out  and  tries  to  catch  him.  Players  must  reach 
home  base  before  the  “bear”  catches  them. 

RED  ROVER  is  a much  more  common  game.  Two  teams  line  up  opposite 
each  other.  Team  members  hold  hands  and  call  an  opponent  by  saying,  “Red 
Rover,  Red  Rover,  send  (name)  right  over.”  That  person  runs  towards  the 
opposing  team  and  tries  to  break  through  the  line.  If  he  fails,  he  becomes  a 
member  of  that  team.  If  he  breaks  through,  he  takes  someone  back  to  his 
own  team. 

Another  game  that  many  children  play  is  1,  2,  3,  REDLIGHT.  One  player 
turns  his  back  on  the  others.  He  counts,  at  any  speed  he  wishes,  “1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  Redlight.”  On  “Redlight,”  he  turns  around.  Up  to  this 
time,  players  have  been  moving  forward.  They  must  now  freeze  so  that  the 
player  does  not  see  any  of  them  move  when  he  turns  around.  If  he  does  catch 
someone,  that  person  must  go  back  to  “start.”  The  first  player  to  reach  the 
player  who  is  counting  is  the  winner. 

Another  group  of  games  can  be  called  guessing  games  or  party  games. 
The  fourth-graders  told  me  of  one  called  THE  MISSING  CHILD.  A big  group 
is  necessary  for  this  game.  One  child,  “it,”  goes  out  of  the  room.  Another 
child  is  picked  to  hide.  The  rest  of  the  children  scramble  seats,  and  “it” 
comes  back  into  the  room.  He  must  try  to  guess  who  is  missing. 

The  next  five  games  are  ones  that  I remember.  The  first  one  is  I SPY. 
One  player  silently  picks  an  object  in  the  room  and  says,  “I  spy  something 
(a  color).*  Other  players  must  guess  what  object  he  has  in  mind. 

Another  game  is  called  SEVEN  UP.  Seven  people  stand  at  the  front  of 
the  room.  All  others  put  their  heads  on  their  desks  and  hold  their  hands  in  a 
fist  with  the  thumbs  straight  up.  The  seven  each  pinch  one  person’s  thumb. 
When  they  are  finished,  the  people  pinched  try  to  guess  who  did  it.  If  they 
are  right,  they  take  that  person’s  place  at  the  front  of  the  room. 

The  next  game  we  called  HIDING  THE  ERASER  or  DOG  AND  THE 
BONE.  One  player  sits  in  a chair  with  his  back  to  the  rest  of  the  group.  An 
eraser  is  placed  under  his  chair.  One  of  the  players  steals  the  eraser.  Then 
the  person  in  the  chair  tries  to  guess  who  has  the  eraser. 

The  following  game,  SARASPONDA,  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  the  following  nonsense  rhyme: 

Sarasponda,  Sarasponda,  Sarasponda,  ret-set-set. 

Sarasponda,  Sarasponda,  Sarasponda,  ret-set-set. 

Ador-rey-oh.  Ador-rey-boom-de-oh. 

Ador-rey-boom-de-ret-set-set.  Ah-say-pa-say-oh. 
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Players  sit  in  a circle,  legs  crossed,  left  hand  cupped  on  the  left  knee.  The 
right  hand  rests  in  the  left  hand  as  if  picking  something  up.  A pebble  is 
placed  in  someone’s  left  hand.  One  player  sits  in  the  center  of  the  circle. 
The  song  is  begun  along  with  the  motions  which  go  like  this:  in  rhythm,  all 
right  hands  move  from  the  respective  left  hands  to  the  left  hands  of  the 
players  directly  on  the  right.  They  then  return  to  the  starting  position.  This 
movement  follows  the  rhythm  of  the  song.  The  stone  is  inconspicuously 
passed  around  the  circle.  The  player  in  the  middle  must  try  to  find  the  stone. 
If  he  guesses  correctly,  he  exchanges  places  with  the  person  whom  he 
caught. 

A similar  game  is  not  quite  so  complex.  It  is  called  ELECTRICITY. 
Players  sit  in  a circle,  holding  hands.  One  player  sits  in  the  middle.  A 
player  in  the  circle  starts  an  “electric  shock” -a  squeeze-around  the  circle. 
For  example,  he  squeezes  the  hand  of  the  player  on  his  right,  who  in  turn 
squeezes  the  hand  of  the  player  on  his  right.  The  squeeze  should  be  as 
imperceptible  as  possible,  for  the  player  in  the  middle  is  trying  to  intercept 
the  “current.”  He  then  changes  places  with  the  person  he  catches. 

One  more  game  in  this  group  was  given  to  me  by  Rob  Huff  which  he 
learned  in  Faith.  The  name  of  it  is  GOOD  MORNING,  MR.  JUDGE.  One 
player  sits  at  the  front  of  the  room,  blindfolded,  with  his  back  to  the  others. 
A person  comes  up  and,  disguising  his  voice,  says,  “Good  morning,  Mr. 
Judge."  The  blindfolded  player  must  guess  who  the  person  is. 

A game  which  is  closely  related  to  the  above  games  is  one  called 
RHYTHM.  Players  sit  in  a circle  and  begin  a clapping  pattern.  The  hands 
are  slapped  on  the  lap  twice,  clapped  twice,  left  fingers  snapped,  and  right 
fingers  snapped.  On  the  left-hand  snap,  the  player  says  his  own  name.  On 
the  right-hand  snap,  he  must  call  another  player’s  name.  That  player  then 
repeats  the  pattern  using  his  own  name  and  the  name  of  a different  player. 
The  idea  is  to  keep  the  rhythm  going  and  not  to  miss. 

The  last  games  I collected  were  hopping  games.  One  of  these  is  MAY  I? 
or  sometimes  GIANT  STEP.  One  player  calls  out  such  directions  as,  “Take 
three  giant  steps,”  or  “Take  two  butterfly  turns."  Players  then  ask,  “May  I?" 
and  are  either  granted  or  refused  permission.  The  players  progress  towards 
the  caller,  and  the  first  one  reaching  him  wins. 

The  other  hopping  game  is  HOPSCOTCH  and  has  many  versions.  The 
three  that  I remember  are  AIRPLANE,  SNAIL,  and  MOVIE  STAR.  There 
are  general  rules  for  all  three  kinds.  First,  players  throw  a stone  into 
the  first  block,  jump  over  that  block  and  into  the  remaining  blocks.  On 
the  way  back,  the  stone  is  picked  up  and  that  block  is  stepped  in.  The  stone 
is  then  thrown  into  the  second  block,  and  the  whole  process  is  repeated  until 
a mistake  is  made.  Upon  successfully  completing  the  complete  cycle,  the 
player  wins  a block.  Only  he  may  step  in  that  block. 
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The  formations  for  the  three  hopscotch  patterns  are  as  follows: 


In  MOVIE  STAR,  the  player,  after  hopping  through  the  pattern,  writes  the 
initials  of  a movie  star  in  his  block.  The  other  players  try  to  guess  the 
identity.  The  one  who  correctly  identifies  the  star  is  allowed  to  step  in  the 
block  once. 


A LINCOLN  COUNTY  HICCUP  CURE 
collected  by  Marian  Lemley 


To  get  rid  of  hiccups,  say: 

Hiccup,  sniccup, 

Rise  up,  Jacup. 

Three  sups  in  a cup 
Is  good  for  the  hiccup. 


HOG  KILLING  ON  QUEENFIELD  FARM, 
MANQUIN,  VIRGINIA 

by  Mary  Ann  Townsend 


One  Sunday  afternoon  I sat  down  in  our  family  room  with  my  father,  John 
Franklin  Townsend,  and  he  told  me  all  about  the  custom  of  hog  killing. 
Since  I live  on  a dairy  farm,  raising  hogs  for  their  meat  is  a very  easy  and 
economical  practice.  Not  only  does  our  family  enjoy  the  meat,  but  each 
tenant  on  the  farm  receives  a portion.  As  a part  of  his  Christmas  bonus,  each 
employee  is  given  the  meat  from  one  hog. 

It  takes  months  to  prepare  for  the  killing  of  eighteen  to  twenty  hogs. 
The  young  pigs  are  purchased  when  they  are  eight  to  ten  weeks  old,  and  the 
process  of  fattening  them  begins  immediately.  A balanced  diet  is  essential; 
their  basic  foods  are  corn  and  a protein  ration.  Because  the  dairy  is  avail- 
able, the  pigs  are  also  fed  milk  which  does  not  meet  the  standards  required 
for  human  consumption.  My  father  stressed  how  important  a clear  surrounding 
was  for  the  maturing  pigs.  The  floor  should  be  concrete  to  prevent  rooting, 
and  there  should  be  a bedded  shelter  at  one  end  of  the  pen.  After  feeding  the 
pigs  twice  a day  for  about  four  months,  they  are  ready.  Our  normal  time  for 
killing  hogs  is  in  the  early  part  of  December. 

Several  necessary  activities  must  be  completed  before  the  actual  day. 
A trench  has  to  be  dug  approximately  eight  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and 
two  feet  deep.  Over  this  trench  is  placed  a scalding  pan,  which  measures 
six  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  deep.  A fire  will  be  built 
at  one  end  of  the  trench;  therefore,  a pipe  eight  feet  long  is  positioned  to 
come  from  the  opposite  end  to  bring  the  smoke  out.  A frame  on  which  to 
suspend  the  dead  hogs  must  be  constructed  and  set  up  to  prepare  for  the 
following  day. 

Finally  the  hog  killing  day  arrives,  and  there  is  much  to  be  done  before 
the  day  is  over.  Early  in  the  morning  one  reliable  man  starts  the  fire  in  the 
trench  and  puts  water  in  the  pan.  Oak  ashes  and  hydrated  lime  are  added  to 
the  water  to  help  the  hog’s  hair  come  off  easier.  Around  seven  o’clock,  about 


**  The  author,  a mathematics  major,  is  a native  Virginian  and  attended  St. 
Margaret’s  School  and  Salem  College  before  coming  to  State. 
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ten  people  gather  and  proceed  to  the  pig  pen.  Two  items  which  must  be 
available  are  a rifle  and  a sharp  butcher  knife.  Each  hog  is  held  by  two 
strong  men  while  a third  man  shoots  the  hog  right  above  the  eyes.  Because 
the  brain  is  only  two  inches  in  diameter,  it  is  very  important  that,  the  bullet 
enter  correctly.  Otherwise,  the  hog  will  break  away  and  run  wildly  around 
the  pen.  If  shot  correctly,  the  hog  will  freeze  at  the  crack  of  the  gun.  The 
men  put  the  hog  on  his  back  and  cut  his  throat.  Then  the  knife  is  worked  in 
an  up-and-down  fashion  to  cut  the  main  artery  to  prevent  the  hog  from  kicking. 
It  may  take  five  minutes  for  the  animal  to  die. 

After  three  or  four  hogs  have  been  killed,  they  are  laid  on  a low  wagon 
and  taken  to  the  area  of  the  fire.  Each  hog  is  placed  upon  two  ropes  which 
have  been  tied  to  one  side  of  the  scalding  pan.  Men  standing  on  a platform 
on  the  other  side  of  the  pan  dip  the  hog  in  150°  water  for  three  or  four 
minutes.  Someone  occasionally  pulls  on  the  hair  of  the  hog  to  check  how 
easily  it  can  be  removed  from  the  skin.  When  the  hog  is  rolled  onto  the  plat- 
form, the  hair  must  be  quickly  scraped  off.  This  is  the  most  opportune  time 
to  get  rid  of  the  coarse  hair.  Next  a “gammon”  (a  stick  which  is  sharp  on 
both  ends)  is  thrust  behind  the  main  muscle  of  both  rear  legs. 

By  using  the  front  end  loader  of  a tractor,  the  hog  is  transported  to  the 
frame  on  which  he  is  hung  on  the  gammon  through  his  legs.  The  outside  of 
the  hog  is  cleaned  by  throwing  hot  water  on  him  from  the  vat,  by  scraping  him 
with  a knife,  and  by  hosing  him  down  with  cold,  clean  water.  The  head  is 
almost  completely  cut  off  to  allow  the  blood  to  drain  from  the  body.  As  the 
carcass  is  split  down  the  front,  a tub  is  held  underneath  to  catch  interior 
parts  of  the  hog.  Three  things  saved  are  the  liver,  the  heart,  and  the  intes- 
tines. The  first  two  are  “hung  up”  to  dry.  Some  people  keep  the  bowels  or 
intestines  to  make  chitterlings,  more  commonly  known  of  as  “chitlin’s.”  After 
the  inside  of  the  carcass  is  cleaned,  it  is  left  to  cool.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  each  employee  carries  his  meat  home  to  hang  in  the  smoke  house 
overnight. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  “cut  up”  or  “cut  out”  takes  place  on  a long 
table.  Each  hog  is  divided  into  various  parts.  A hog  consists  of  two  hams, 
two  shoulders,  two  pieces  of  tenderloin,  two  bacons,  two  fat  backs,  a chine 
bone,  a jowl,  a head,  and  four  feet. 

Most  of  the  fat  from  the  hog  is  rendered  into  lard.  To  “render”  involves 
cutting  the  fat  into  small  chunks  and  melting  it  in  a big,  black  iron  pot  over 
a slow  fire.  While  someone  is  continuously  stirring  with  a wooden  paddle, 
the  cracklings  (crisp  skin  and  fat)  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the  lard.  After  the 
lard  has  cooled  down,  it  is  dipped  out  and  strained  through  white  feed  bags 
into  milk  cans  which  serve  as  lard  tins.  The  cracklings  are  even  squeezed 
' to  obtain  all  the  lard  possible. 

According  to  my  father,  the  lean  meat  has  two  names,  “trimmings”  and 
“awful.”  All  of  the  lean  meat  and  a small  amount  of  the  fat  are  taken  to  the 
local  grocery  store  to  be  ground  into  a fine  sausage.  The  seasoning  is  done 
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at  home  by  using  red  and  black  pepper,  salt,  sage,  and  other  spices.  The 
sausage  is  then  frozen  in  pint  and  quart-size  bags.  The  tenderloin,  chine, 
and  spare  ribs  are  sliced  and  also  put  in  the  freezer  in  various  quantities. 

All  the  remaining  parts  are  salted  down.  The  bacon  and  fat  back  are 
left  in  that  stage  for  approximately  nine  days,  then  are  packaged  and  stored. 
The  joint  meat,  the  hams,  the  shoulders,  the  head,  and  the  jowl  remain 
salted  for  six  weeks. 

For  most  people,  the  ham  is  perhaps  the  favorite  part  of  the  hog.  It  has 
to  be  especially  dealt  with  following  the  six-week  period.  After  the  salt  has 
been  brushed  off,  the  ham  is  hung  in  the  smoke  house  so  that  it  will  not  be 
touching  another  ham.  A slow  fire  burning  on  hickory  wood  is  started  in  an 
old  heater.  As  the  fire  smokes,  the  ham  will  absorb  a hickory  flavor.  The 
ham  is  smoked  for  two  or  three  weeks  or  until  the  meat  turns  a dark  brown 
color.  At  this  time  each  ham  is  dipped  in  boiling  water  and  is  rubbed  with  a 
mixture  of  black  pepper,  borax,  anti-skipper  compound,  and  com  meal.  It  is 
then  rehung  in  the  smoke  house  to  age.  A good  rule  to  go  by  is  that  the  older 
the  ham,  the  better  the  ham. 

There  are  many  variations  to  the  custom  of  hog  killing,  and  I have  only 
presented  the  method  used  on  Queenfield  Farm.  Even  my  father’s  procedure 
has  been  changed  over  the  many  years  he  has  killed  hogs.  But  there  is  one 
thing  he  has  always  told  me:  “We  use  all  parts  of  the  hog  except  the  squeal.” 


AUTOGRAPH  RHYMES 
collected  by  Glenda  Poston 


Roses  are  red,  violets  are  green, 

You’ve  got  a body 

Like  a washing  machine. 

Don’t 
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TWO  LEGENDS  FROM  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
by  Jo  Sherrin  Smith 


These  two  legends  are  from  western  North  Carolina  and  were  told  to  me 
while  I was  at  summer  camp  near  Hendersonville.  I first  heard  the  legend  of 
the  “kingdom”  in  the  summer  of  1971  from  Frank  S.  Bell,  about  seventy-five, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  southern  Henderson  County  and  who  owns  Camps 
Green  Cove  and  Mondamin.  The  land  on  which  the  "kingdom”  was  located  is 
owned  by  Mr.  Bell  and  has  been  in  his  family  for  several  generations.  The 
second  legend  is  one  I have  heard  from  various  sources  on  many  occasions 
since  the  summer  of  1967.  Among  its  narrators  were  Nancy  Bell,  Mr.  Bell’s 
daughter,  and  Cynthia  Schell  of  Auburn,  Alabama.  Typical  of  legends,  the 
story  has  different  variations,  but  the  one  told  here,  as  nearly  as  I can  tell, 
is  close  to  the  one  told  by  Miss  Schell  in  June  of  1967. 

* * * 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  a prominent  Southern  military 
leader,  who  owned  the  land  now  held  by  the  Bell  family,  gave  several  acres 
of  his  mountain  to  a group  of  emancipated  blacks  who  wanted  to  establish 
a type  of  communal  society.  Surprisingly  enough,  it  was  quite  successful. 
As  time  passed,  they  grew  wealthy,  but  their  king  supposedly  had  all  the 
money  buried  in  different  places  throughout  the  kingdom.  Eventually  as  the 
leadership  failed,  the  kingdom  broke  up,  and  the  land  was  acquired  by  the 
Bells.  As  the  legend  goes,  thousands  of  dollars  are  still  buried  on  the  Bell 
property  where  the  remains  of  the  kingdom  are  still  visible. 

In  the  1920s,  Mr.  Bell  was  in  the  process  of  building  a large  stone 
chimney  when  he  instructed  one  of  his  workers  to  dynamite  the  remains  of 
the  king’s  chimney  and  bring  back  the  stone.  The  chimney  was  dynamited, 
but  soon  afterward  the  Negro  worker  left  mysteriously,  only  to  return  several 


**  The  author  was  born  in  Georgia  and  was  educated  in  the  Henderson 
Public  Schools.  She  attended  Salem  College  before  coming  to  State.  She 
is  an  English  major. 
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years  later  driving  a Cadillac  and  wearing  expensive  clothes.  As  the  legend 
goes,  there  is  still  a fortune  buried  in  the  kingdom. 


* * * 


In  the  Pisgah  National  Forest,  there  is  a cabin  which  was  built  around 
the  turn  of  the  century  by  George  Vanderbilt,  who  at  one  time  owned  all  of 
Pisgah  as  a hunting  preserve.  The  cabin  is  still  in  good  repair,  and  I have 
spent  many  nights  there,  using  the  cabin  as  a base  camp  for  back-packing, 
hiking,  and  riding.  This  house,  as  the  tale  goes,  is  haunted  by  Mrs.  George 
Vanderbilt,  called  Lady  Vanderbilt  in  the  legend.  The  tale,  as  told  to  me, 
begins  with  a description  of  Lady  Vanderbilt  as  a person  prone  to  fits  of 
insanity.  She  was  left  in  the  care  of  a personal  maid  when  her  husband  was 
hunting.  When  the  maid  sensed  “a  fit  cornin'  on,"  she  would  lock  Lady 
Vanderbilt  in  a cage  in  the  attic  made  for  the  purpose.  As  the  story  goes, 
one  day  the  maid  was  not  able  to  get  Lady  Vanderbilt  into  the  cage  in  time. 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt  stabbed  and  clawed  the  maid  to  death  and  went  screaming 
off  into  the  forest  in  her  nightgown,  her  long  hair  streaming  down  unkept,  the 
maid’s  blood  dripping  from  her  nails.  Searchers  were  never  able  to  find  her 
afterwards.  Later  in  the  century,  two  forest  rangers  met  the  dire  fate  of  being 
mauled  to  death  while  spending  a snowy  night  in  the  cabin,  supposedly  at 
the  hands  of  Lady  Vanderbilt.  A trail  of  blood  was  later  found  going  off  into 
the  woods,  but  again  no  trace  of  her  was  found. 

Eventually,  as  time  passed  and  Lady  Vanderbilt  was  no  longer  abroad 
in  the  woods,  her  ghost  haunted  the  forest  and  the  cabin.  The  story  now 
relates  that  on  certain  nights  Lady  Vanderbilt’s  ghost  is  seen  in  the  woods 
near  the  cabin  and  that  the  cage  rattles,  a woman  is  heard  screaming,  and 
the  ghost  roams  the  cabin  with  a knife  in  her  hand  and  blood  streaming  from 
her  fingers. 


by  T.  Steven  Barker 


The  community  of  East  Durham  is  composed  of  low-  to  middle-class 
income  family  groups.  It  is  one  of  the  older  communities  in  the  city  of 
Durham,  showing  the  signs  of  age  throughout  its  streets.  Aging  dwellings 
occupied  by  older  couples  left  alone  by  their  children  who  have  married 
and  moved  away  and  houses  left  vacant  by  death  or  turned  over  to  a real- 
estate  agent  to  rent  to  the  influx  of  lower-income  families  are  characteristics 
of  East  Durham  today. 

During  my  childhood.  East  Durham  had  a reputation  for  being  a “rough" 
area  of  town.  We  had  several  “games”  which  we  played  that  our  parents 
tended  to  frown  upon.  I will  call  these  games  asocial  games  because,  except 
for  my  contemporaries,  they  didn’t  meet  the  approval  of  the  older  generation. 
In  this  paper,  I intend  to  describe  some  of  the  asocial  games  as  we  played 
(or  performed)  them. 

A significant  element  of  the  asocial  games  centered  around  daring.  The 
two  most  dangerous  daring  games  that  I recall  involve  a bicycle.  In  one 
game,  we  would  take  a coaster-brake  bicycle  and  remove  the  brake  shoes 
from  the  rear  wheel  assembly.  This  procedure  left  the  bicycle  without  brakes 
(the  pedals  simply  spun  around  when  pedaled  backwards),  but  the  pedals 
still  had  the  capacity  to  propel  the  bicycle  forward.  The  game  involved  a 
touch  of  bravery,  a dab  of  stupidity,  and  a lot  of  shoe  leather,  because  the 
object  of  the  game  was  to  speed  down  a hill  that  crossed  a busy  inter- 
section and  see  who  could  stop  the  bicycle  closest  to  the  street  without 
going  into  the  intersection.  The  second  line  painted  in  the  street  for  the 
crosswalk  was  considered  the  goal  or  maximum  obtainable  distance.  Often- 
times, the  participant  would  misjudge  and  go  zipping  into  the  intersection 
with  an  occasional  close  call  with  a motorist.  The  game  usually  consisted 
of  three  participants  who  would  take  turns  going  down  the  hill  until  we  tired 
of  the  game  or  until  someone  succeeded  in  stopping  on  the  line. 


**  The  author  graduated  from  Durham  High  School  and  is  majoring  in 
biological  sciences. 
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The  other  daring  game  was  usually  played  on  my  street  because  it  was 
flanked  by  two  opposing  hills.  The  game  was  an  imitation  of  the  Navy’s 
aircraft  carrier’s  catapult  landing  system.  We  would  stretch  a garden  hose 
across  the  street  at  just  the  right  height  to  hit  the  bicycle  between  the  top 
of  the  front  wheel  and  the  top  of  the  handlebars.  After  setting  the  height,  we 
would  take  our  bicycles  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  then  speed  down  the  hill  and 
run  into  the  garden  hose,  allowing  it  to  stop  the  bike.  The  worst  result  of 
this  game  would  be  that  the  hose  would  slip  over  the  handlebars  to  catch 
the  participant  around  the  neck  and  pull  him  from  the  bicycle  while  the  bike 
slipped  under  the  hose  and  continued  forward.  This  mishap  occurred  one 
time,  but  the  only  result  was  some  skinned  hands  and  scraped  knees. 

Another  game  that  irritated  the  motorist  consisted  of  laying  a rope 
across  the  street  with  pieces  of  foil  attached  to  it  at  about  two-foot  intervals, 
When  a motorist  would  approach,  we  would  raise  the  rope  and  get  the  motor- 
ist to  slam  on  brakes.  After  he  stopped  and  got  out  of  his  car  to  curse  us, 
we  would  drop  the  rope  and  scatter.  A similar  game  involved  rolling  a ball 
out  into  the  street.  We  would  hide  between  two  parked  cars,  and  when  a car 
would  approach,  we  would  roll  the  ball  out  into  the  street  in  front  of  the  car 
to  watch  the  motorist  come  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

Turning  to  the  realm  of  war  games,  we  had  three  that  I can  remember,  with 
two  actually  played  together,  although  one  could  participate  in  them  sepa- 
rately. We  would  take  our  BB  guns  and  go  to  a nearby  forested  area  and  have 
a miniature  battle.  We  used  firecrackers  and  cherry  bombs  for  hand  grenades. 
The  rules  were  that  if  a player  was  hit  by  a BB  or  if  a “grenade”  exploded 
within  ten  feet  of  the  player,  he  was  considered  dead.  He  had  the  option  to 
surrender  or  be  shot  if  he  was  caught.  A team  would  be  declared  winner  when 
it  had  captured  or  killed  all  of  the  other  team’s  members.  Going  along  with 
this  game  was  a cliff-climbing  adventure  at  our  battlefield  on  a forty-foot 
cliff.  We  would  put  one  team  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  and  the  other  one  atop 
the  cliff.  The  team  at  the  bottom  had  to  climb  to  the  top,  throwing  “grenades” 
at  the  opposing  forces  in  order  to  stave  off  any  counterattack  while  they 
were  climbing.  Miraculously,  no  one  ever  slipped  and  fell,  although  we 
suffered  numerous  BB  wounds  while  scaling  the  cliff. 

The  third  type  of  war  game  that  we  played  involved  two  teams’  getting 
on  different  sides  of  a mound  and  throwing  dirt  clods  over  the  top  in  a 
ballistic  trajectory  toward  the  other  team.  The  best  sites  for  playing  this 
game  were  construction  sites  where  basements  were  being  dug,  with  heaped 
mounds  of  dirt  on  each  side  of  the  hole.  At  the  site,  we  positioned  the  two 
teams  behind  the  two  mounds  of  dirt.  We  then  began  to  arch  our  dirt  clods 
across  the  hole  in  hopes  of  striking  a victim,  because  that,  put  him  out  of 
the  game. 

The  final  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  adults  came  on  Halloween  night  when 
we  would  gang  up  and  go  out  on  tricking  missions.  Our  favorite  trick  was  to 
take  a paper  bag,  put  some  dog  manure  in  it,  and  then  soak  the  bag  in  lighter 
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fluid.  We  would  place  the  bag  on  someone's  front  porch,  light  it,  ring  the 
bell,  and  run  to  hide  in  a place  so  we  could  watch  the  victim  try  to  stamp 
out  the  fire.  We  would  also  collect  large  bags  of  empty  beer  cans  and  deposit 
them  in  someone’s  front  yard.  If  we  could  get  to  a car  without  being  detected, 
we  would  disconnect  the  distributor  cable,  disabling  the  car.  We  never  really 
did  any  damage  but  simply  caused  some  irate  adults  to  get  smelly  feet. 

Asocial  games  are  sure  to  be  found  in  every  community,  reflecting  the 
life  of  the  community  and  of  the  times.  Boys  are  “naturals”  for  accepting 
dares  and  doing  stupid  things. 

Asocial  games-a  sign  of  the  times?  Perhaps  . . . and  certainly  a 
product  of  the  “folk*.  . . . 


RIDDLE  JOKES  ABOUT  ANIMALS 
collected  by  Glenda  Poston 


What’s  big  and  yellow  and  gray  and  weighs  two  thousand  pounds?  A 
canary  who  ate  an  elephant. 

What’s  yellow,  weighs  a thousand  pounds,  and  sits  in  a tree?  Two  five 
hundred  pound  canaries. 

What’s  blue,  sits  in  a tree,  and  is  dangerous?  A bluejay  with  a machine 

gun. 

What  is  left  after  a forest  fire?  Crispy  Critters. 

How  do  you  catch  a squirrel?  Climb  a tree  and  act  like  a nut. 

What  do  you  get  if  you  cross  a mynah  bird  with  a tiger?  I’m  not  sure,  but 
when  it  talks,  you'd  better  listen! 

What  do  you  get  if  you  cross  a kangaroo  with  a mink?  A fur  coat  with 
pockets. 


TALL  TALES  FROM  PERQUIMANS  COUNTY 
by  Glenda  Poston 


MOSQUITO  AND  HOGS.  Ray  Hollowell  is  a native  of  Bear  Swamp, 
in  Perquimans  County.  At  present,  he  is  a junior  in  computer  science 
at  North  Carolina  State  University.  He  is  twenty  years  old.  This  tale 
is  one  of  what  his  family  calls  the  “ Belie  ve-It.-Or-Not  Lies”: 

“Well,  my  family’s  lived  in  the  swamps  of  Perquimans  County  for 
-oh-years.  I don’t  know  how  long.  But,  when  you  live  back  in  the 
swamps,  you  hear  a lot  of  old  stories.  People  today  tend  to  laugh  at 
and  joke  about  the  stories,  but  I don’t  really  pay  them  much  mind.  But 
we’ve  been  there  quite  awhile,  and  sometimes  we  see  things  we 
don’t  quite  know  how  to  explain.  You  wonder  about  these  stories. 
Here’s  one  story  that’s  been  told  in  my  family-I  know  a little  bit 
about  that-I  know  it’s  true. 

“Now,  it  happened  along  about  the  time  of  the  Depression.  The 
times  were  hard,  and  the  crops'd  been  bad  in  Perquimans  County, 
especially  when  the  swamps  had  become  too  wet  to  harvest  crops. 
And  it  was  one  Sunday  afternoon,  and,  well,  you  can’t  really  do  much 
in  Perquimans  County  on  Sunday  afternoon.  People  look  at  you  funny 
if  you  work  or  anything.  But  Uncle  Robert  decided  he’d  pick  up  the 
gun  and  go  out  in  the  woods  and  see  if  he’d  see  anything  to  shoot  at. 
If  he  found  something,  it’d  be  that  much  more  meat  to  put  on  the  table. 

“So  he  was  out  in  the  woods  hunting.  And  he  was  mainly  stand- 
ing around  the  fence  that  was  our  boundary  line.  He  was  walking 
along  the  boundary,  and  as  he  walked,  he  got  back  in  the  swamp,  and 
he  began  to  hear  a peculiar  humming  or  buzzing  off  in  the  distance. 
And  he  didn’t  quite  know  what  the  buzz  was,  or  the  hum,  but  he 
thought  about  it  awhile,  and  he  decided  he’d  head  that  way  and  see  if 
he  could  find  out  what  was  going  on.  Well,  as  he  walked  on  through 
the  woods,  he  began  to  come  out  into  a clearing  place.  It  was  a 


**  The  author  is  a native  of  Charlotte  and  a junior  in  computer 
science. 
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raised,  nice,  level  area  of  ground.  In  fact,  it  was  a right  good-sized 
little  desert  out  in  the  swamp.  The  desert’s  a raised  place  out  in  the 
swamp,  in  case  you  don’t  know,  now.  And  as  he  walked  into  the 
desert,  he  saw  there  was  one  nice  large  oak  tree  on  one  side.  And- 
the  humming  had  about  stopped.  So  he  looked  around  the  clearing. 
Thought  it  was  nice  ground.  But  then  the  humming  began  to  pick  up 
again.  As  he  listened,  it  began  to  hum-off  in  the  distance.  He  sat 
there  and  thought  about  that  humming,  but  he  couldn’t  quite  decide 
what  it  was,  and  the  humming  kept  getting  louder  and  louder.  So  at 
last  he  looked  off  to  his  right,  and  there  he  saw  the  biggest,  largest, 
ugliest  mosquito  he’d  ever  seen  in  his  life.  Well,  he  was  scared  stiff, 
is  what  he  was.  And  as  that  mosquito  began  to  bear  down  on  him,  he 
got  scared  and  began  to  run.  He  really  was  trying  to  light  out  of 
there,  but  he  just  knew  that  mosquito  was  catching  up  on  him. 

“And  all  of  a sudden,  he  felt  the  heaviest  impact  behind  him.  He 
was  thrown  to  the  ground.  Well,  Uncle  Robert  laid  there  kind  of 
scared.  He  was  really  afraid  that  he  was  hurt  up  bad,  but  he  got  up 
and  felt  of  himself.  This  humming  behind  him  was  coming  just  like  a 
loud,  screeching  roar.  But  he  knew  he  was  all  right,  so  he  turned 
around,  and  there  was  that  mosquito  with  his  bill  plunged  plum 
through  that  big  old  oak  tree.  This  mosquito  was  buzzing  his  wings, 
and  gradually  his  bill  was  beginning  to  inch  back  out  of  that  tree, 
inch  by  inch.  Well,  Uncle  Robert  was  too  scared  to  shoot  at  him,  and 
he  didn’t  know  what  effect  a bullet  would  have  on  the  mosquito  any- 
way. So  he  took  the  butt  of  the  rifle  and  just  bent  the  mosquito’s  bill 
over,  on  the  other  side  of  that  tree,  and  he  started  out  of  there  as  fast 
as  he  could  for  home. 

“Well,  as  he  started  to  get  on  in  home,  he  began  to  think  about 
that  mosquito.  And  he  knew  that  Uncle  Tom  and  Daddy  would  just 
laugh  at  him  if  he  came  in  and  told  a story  that  crazy.  And,  well,  he 
was  kind  of  ashamed  to  go  in  and  tell  a story  like  that,  so  he  decided 
to  keep  his  mouth  shut  and  not  say  anything. 

“This  happened  in  the  spring.  It  was  long  about  the  time  that  we 
were  getting  ready  to  plant.  So  they  began  to  work,  planting,  and  they 
were  out  most  of  the  day.  But  as  Uncle  Robert  was  out  following  the 
plow,  this  mosquito  that  followed  began  to  eat  on  the  inside  of  him, 
and  he  began  to  even  wonder  whether  he  was  crazy  or  not.  He  thought 
he  might  have  gone  clean  out  of  his  mind  or  something.  So  finally  it 
began  to  worry  him  so  bad  he  went  and  told  Granddaddy.  Well,  Grand- 
daddy  thought  it  was  nothing  but  a bunch  of  foolishness,  but  he  saw 
Uncle  Robert  was  really  upset  and  disturbed  about  the  whole  thing,  so 
he  sent  Uncle  Robert  out  into  the  woods  and  told  him  to  take  Daddy 
and  Uncle  Tom  with  him  and  show  them  that  clearing  where  he  saw 
that  mosquito.  And  Granddaddy  kind  of  figured  that  when  Uncle  Robert 
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got  out  there  to  find  the  clearing,  that  he'd  forget  about  the  foolish- 
ness. 

“Well,  Daddy  and  Uncle  Tom  went  along  with  Uncle  Robert,  and 
they  kind  of  were  kidding  and  ribbing  him  about  this  big  mosquito. 
But  as  he  began  to  go  around  the  boundary  fence,  he  began  to  find 
where  he  had  gone  out  into  the  woods  to  look  for  the  clearing  and 
started  leading  them  over  there.  Well,  they  could  see  he  was  clean 
terrified.  And  they  began  to  get  a little  bit  disturbed  themselves.  But 
when  they  finally  got  out  into  the  clearing,  the  mosquito  was  there-or 
at  least  what  was  left  of  the  mosquito  was  there-bones-and  there 
was  his  bill,  still  stuck  through  that  big  old  oak  tree. 

“Well,  Uncle  Tom’s  a practical-minded  man-he’d  try  to  find  a 
use  for  anything  in  the  world.  Well,  he  saw  that  there  was  a good 
piece  of  ground  out  there  in  the  woods.  So  he  thought  it’d  be  kind  of 
nice  to  plant  some  potatoes  out  there,  especially  since  it  wasn’t  on 
any  of  the  land  maps  or  anything.  So  the  government  wouldn’t  be 
bothering  them  about  it.  That  was  about  the  time  the  government 
started  trying  to  pay  farmers  to  lay  ground  out  and  different  things, 
and,  well,  my  parents  weren’t  too  enthused,  and  neither  was  Grand- 
daddy  or  Uncle  Tom  or  Uncle  Robert. 

“So,  he  went  out  there  one  day  with  Daddy,  and  they  took  the 
mosquito  bones  and  built  them  a nice,  tall,  tight  fence  around  that 
clearing.  And  they  went  and  got  them  and  put  in  some  nice  sweet 
potatoes." 

Let  me  add  here  that  Ray  later  told  me  the  mosquito  had  kicked 
up  so  much  ground  that  plowing  wasn't  necessary. 

“Well,  all  that  summer  those  sweet  potatoes  grew  like  nothing 
they’d  ever  seen-green,  pretty  plants.  But  that  fall  it  became  bad 
again.  It  rained,  the  harvesters  kept  getting  stuck  out  in  the  fields, 
and  they  just  didn’t  have  time  to  go  out  and  see  about  those  sweet 
potatoes  till  it  got  way  late  in  the  season.  It  was  just  too  late  to  try 
and  harvest  them  then. 

“But  my  father,  he’s  stubborn  and  hard-headed,  and  he  saw  that 
we  weren’t  going  to  be  able  to  harvest  those  potatoes,  but  he  hated 
to  give  up  on  them,  since  we  had  the  labor  and  the  spuds  out  there, 
so  he  decided  he  would  see  if  he  couldn’t  put  some  hogs  out  there. 
So  they  went  back  out  and  strengthened  the  fence  some,  and  put  them 
some  heavier  wire  around  it  to  keep  the  hogs  from  routing  out,  and 
they  put  them  some  hogs  out  there  for  the  winter. 

“Well,  Uncle  Robert,  he  weren’t  about  to  go  out  and  look  after 
the  hogs.  And  Uncle  Tom  couldn’t  get  out  there  too  often  either.  So, 
Uncle  Tom,  he  got  out  there  finally  a few  days  later  to  see  about  the 
hogs*  and  the  snow  was  covering  the  ground,  but  he  didn't  see  any 
sign  of  the  dead  hogs  frozen  under  the  snow  out  in  the  clearing.  And 
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the  hogs  weren’t  out  in  the  woods~they  had  just  disappeared.  He 
didn’t  know  where  they  had  gone  to,  but  they  had  disappeared. 

“Well,  Daddy  was  the  oldest,  and  he  just  figured  Uncle  Tom 
didn’t  search  the  woods  good,  so,  a few  days  later  he  talked  Grand- 
daddy  into  sending  Uncle  Tom  and  Uncle  Robert  back  out  into  the 
woods  to  search  good  for  those  hogs.  It  began  to  warm  up  some  then, 
anyway.  Well,  Uncle  Robert,  he  didn’t  want  to  go,  but  he  went,  and 
they  searched.  They  couldn’t  find  the  hogs  anywhere.  So  all  that 
winter  nobody  went  back  out  there  to  see  about  the  hogs  or  anything. 
Figured  that  they’d  just  lost  them.  Might  as  well  mark  it  up  as  a loss. 

“Well,  finally  the  next  spring  after  Daddy’s  hip  had  mended  up, 
Daddy  was  stubborn.  And  he  was  going  to  go  and  have  a look  him- 
self, because  he  knew  they  hadn’t  looked  good  for  those  hogs.  So  he 
went  and  searched  all  the  woods  around,  and  couldn’t  find  anywhere 
that  they  had  holed  up  for  the  winter.  He  went  back  and  checked  the 
fence  and  couldn’t  find  anywhere  that  they  had  routed  out  of  the 
fence,  least  not  on  the  other  side  of  it.  Course,  they  had  routed  up 
that  clearing  bad. 

“So  finally  Daddy  just  gave  up  and  set  down  on  the  right  hip 
bone  of  that  big  old  mosquito,  and  tried  thinking.  He  just  hated  to 
give  up  those  hogs.  And  he  began  looking  over  at  that  oak  tree,  and  it 
was  a right  good-sized  mound  of  dirt  around  the  trunk  that  the  hogs 
had  routed  up.  So  Daddy  walked  over  there  and  kicked  some  of  the 
clods  of  dirt  out  of  his  way,  and  began  to  look,  and  it  looked  like  they 
had  routed  a hole  back  up  under  the  roots  of  that  oak  tree.  Course,  he 
knew  it  didn’t  come  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  but  that  hole 
looked  kind  of  funny  to  Daddy. 

“So  Daddy  started  crawling  down,  looking  around  the  hole,  and 
saw  it  led  back  into  a tunnel.  So  Daddy  went  down  and  started  crawl- 
ing through  that  tunnel.  And  before  he  got  very  far,  he  began  to  feel 
like  he  was  inside-he  was  on  something  that  weren’t  dirt.  And  he 
finally  realized  he  was  crawling  around  on  the  inside  of  a great  big 
old  sweet  potato  that  the  hogs  had  gnawed  out.  Well,  he  kept  crawl- 
ing down  through  that  sweet  potato.  Course,  he  was  really  shocked. 
Sweet  potatoes  just  didn’t  come  that  size,  but  then  there  was  the 

unusually  large  mosquito  they’d  built  the  fence  out  of,  too.  So  he 

kept  crawling  down  through  that  sweet  potato.  And  it  got  dark.  But 
Daddy  was  just  too  plain  stubborn  to  go  back  and  get  a light  or 
anything  or  any  help.  So  he  just  kept  crawling. 

“And  I don’t  guess  nobody  knows  how  long  Daddy  crawled  in 
that  sweet  potato.  But  I do  know  that  he  didn’t  come  back  home  that 
night.  And  Granddaddy  and  Uncle  Tom  and  Uncle  Robert  looked  for 
him  the  next  day  when  he  didn’t  come  in,  but  they  couldn’t  find  him 

anywhere.  So  they  didn’t  quite  know  what  to  think.  They  had  the 
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whole  county  out  looking  for  Daddy,  but  he  didn’t  show  up.  It  was 
about  four  or  five  days  later  that  Daddy  came  back  in-driving  the 
hogs  before  him.  The  prettiest,  sleekest  hogs  we  had  ever  raised. 
And  they  asked  him  about  it.  And  Daddy  told  them  about  finding  the 
tunnel  that  led  back  into  that  big  sweet  potato  that  the  hogs  had 
gnawed  out.  And  said  he  finally  came  out.  Said  he  didn’t  quite  know 
where  he  came  out,  but  said  they  had  the  funniest  type  of  buildings 
around  there  he’d  ever  seen  and  a bunch  of  slant-eyed  people  jab- 
bering the  strangest  jibberish  he’d  ever  heard!" 

OLD  MAN  BUCK  MUNNS.  He  was  quite  a character,  according  to 
the  people  of  Perquimans  County.  Following  is  a series  of  short 
tales,  the  first  few  of  which  tell  some  of  the  pranks  of  Old  Man  Buck. 
Then  there  are  some  miscellaneous  stories  that  Ray  Hollowell  has 
heard  from  his  family. 

“There’s  an  Old  Man  Buck  Munns.  He  lived  back  over  in  Chowan 
County.  Well,  he  was  a old  man  by  the  time  anybody  I ever  knew 
knew  him,  and  everybody  used  to  tell  stories  on  Old  Man  Buck.  They 
said  he  just  naturally  had  to  be  the  shinglingest  man  ever  born.  Well, 
he  grew  up  in  the  time  when  they  used  to  use  the  old-fashion  wood 
shingles  on  houses  and  barns  and  such.  They  say  he  used  to  go  out 
and  shingle  a barn  before  breakfast.  So  every  morning  he’d  get  up 
and  shingle  a barn  or  house  before  breakfast  and  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  carving  shingles  out  of  the  wood  for  the  next  day.  They  said  he 
got  up  one  morning,  and  it  was  really  a heavy  fog-not  just  the  thin, 
soupy  fog  that  people  say  is  thick  enough  to  be  cut  with  a knife-but 
heavy  fog.  But  he  weren’t  going  to  let  that  stop  him.  So  he  went  out 
to  the  barn  that  he  had  to  shingle  that  day  and  climbed  on  up  on  the 
roof  and  went  to  work  shingling.  Well,  most  of  the  mornings  when  the 
sun  starts  getting  up,  the  fog  will  begin  to  thin  out.  Well,  that  morn- 
ing it  just  kept  getting  thicker  and  heavier.  Well,  he  kept  on  shingling 
for  a long  time.  Finally  the  fog  began  to  thin  up  where  the  sun  was 
coming  out.  He  looked  around,  and  he  had  done  shingled  out  beyond 
the  end  of  the  roof,  and  no  sooner  than  he  had  looked  to  see  where  he 
was  at,  he  fell  flat  on  the  ground! 

“Well,  they  say  to  raise  good  hot  pepper  you  had  to  have  a real 
fiery  temper,  you  know.  So,  Old  Man  Buck,  he  had  a hot  temper  any- 
way. He  came  in  one  morning  from  shingling  a couple  of  barns,  and  it 
was  the  same  day  he  was  going  to  plant  pepper.  And  he  came  in  that 
morning,  and  his  wife  hadn’t  got  up  and  fixed  him  breakfast.  Well,  he 
hated  to  argue  with  his  wife,  or  anything,  but  he  was  mad.  So  he  just 
clammed  up  and  wouldn’t  say  anything  and  went  out  to  go  ahead  and 
plant  pepper.  So  he  was  so  mad  that  morning  when  those  peppers  came 
up  it  was  the  hottest  pepper  anybody’d  ever  raised  around  there.  You 
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could  stand  off-ten,  fifteen  yards  away  from  the  pepper  patch -and 
just  see  the  heat  simmering  up  from  off  the  pepper.  And  when  it 
came  time  to  harvest.  Old  Man  Buck  had  to  go  out  and  buy  him  a pair 
of  asbestos  gloves  to  even  get  them  in. 

“Course,  suppose  it  was  a good  thing.  That  was  the  winter  it  got 
so  cold  the  fire  froze  to  the  back  of  the  chimneys.  Course,  people 
around  home,  they  just  took  the  fire  and  went  ahead  and  stored  it  in 
cold  storage.  Then  next  summer  anytime  they  needed  a campfire  or 
anything,  they  just  built  the  logs  together  and  stick  a piece  of  frozen 
fire  under  and  by  the  time  it  thawed  out,  you  had  a beautiful  fire,  and 
no  work  at  all  to  make  it. 

“Old  Man  Buck  he  used  to  go  around  when  he  got  old  and  tell 
everybody  he  was  ready  for  the  Lord  to  come  anytime.  Things  were 
bad  enough  in  the  world  that  if  the  Lord’d  come,  it’d  be  that  much 
better.  So  it  was  one  Halloween  night  a couple  of  boys  decided  they 
would  play  a trick  on  Old  Man  Buck.  So  they  went  and  got  them  a light 
and  covered  it  over  with  plastic  so  it’d  look  real  weird  and  funny. 
They  crawled  up  into  the  attic  above  his  room  after  they  got  the  light 
suspended  outside  the  window.  Then  they  started  knocking  on  the 
roof  a little  bit.  Finally  Old  Man  Buck  woke  up  and  he  said,  ‘What’s 
that!  Who’s  there?’ 

“The  boys  said,  ‘K’s  the  Lord,  Buck.’ 

“He  said,  ‘What  do  you  want.  Lord?’ 

“‘I  come  for  you,  Buck.’ 

“‘Lord,  you  got  the  wrong  place!  Buck  lives  down  the  road  a 
couple  of  miles!’ 

“Course,  Buck  was  always  having  funny  things  happen  to  him. 
One  day-All  Saints  Day,  it's  the  day  after  Halloween,  case  you  never 
heard-one  day  Old  Man  Buck  went  out  hunting  on  All  Saints  Day.  He 
got  lost.  And  he  walked  and  walked,  and  he  got  tired.  So  finally  he 
laid  down  in  the  woods  and  went  to  sleep.  Well,  when  he  woke  up  he 
saw  a campfire  light  or  something  cross  in  the  woods.  So  he  walked 
over  there,  and  sure  enough  it  was  a campfire.  Somebody  had  built  a 
nice  barbecue  sprint  across  the  fire  and  had  some  meat  on  it  roasting. 
But  he  didn’t  see  anybody,  and  he  yelled  and  hollered  a couple  of 
times,  and  nobody  came  around.  So  he  sat  down  and  waited  awhile, 
and  nobody  showed  up.  Well,  watching  that  meat  cook,  he  was  getting 
hungry.  He  hadn’t  had  anything  to  eat  all  day,  and  he  was  still  lost. 
So  he  went  and  ate  some  of  the  meat  and  laid  down  and  went  back  to 
sleep.  Well,  when  he  woke  up,  he  saw  a bunch  of  bears  and  bobcats 
and  possums  dancing  around  that  fire.  Well,  he  was  scared,  and  he 
didn’t  know  what  to  think,  so  he  lit  out.  And  he  ran,  until  about  dawn. 
He  sat  down  on  a log  to  catch  his  breath.  As  he  sat  there,  he  heard 
something  beside  him,  and  as  he  turned  around,  there  was  this  great 
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big  old  black  cat.  The  black  cat  said,  ‘Well,  there  ain’t  but  two  of  us 
here  now.’ 

“‘Yea,  but  there  ain’t  going  to  be  but  one  in  a minute!’” 

‘You  say  there  really  was  a man  named  Old  Man  Buck  Munns,”  I 
said  to  Ray.  ‘Can  you  tell  me  something  else  about  him?” 

“Well,  Old  Man  Buck  Munns,  I guess  he  must  have  been  about 
eighty  or  ninety  when  my  daddy  was  a young  man.  And  from  what  I 
ever  heard  about  him,  that  was  really  true.  He  used  to  like  to  argue 
religion.  He  probably  told  as  many  tall  tales  as  people  told  about 
him.  And  people  would  tell  a story  about  him,  and  he’d  try  to  see  if 
he  could  make  up  a bigger  lie  to  tell  about  whoever  told  it  on  him. 
Since  he  was  kind  of  crippled  up  most  of  his  life,  he  didn’t  have  much 
to  do  but  sit  around  and  tell  stories,  a whole  bunch,  that  eventually 
got  told  on  him. 

‘Well,  like  I said.  Old  Man  Buck,  he  liked  to  argue  religion.  So, 
they  say  he  had  a run-in  with  the  Devil  one  time.  Said  the  Devil 
came,  and  told  him  that  he’d  been  arguing  religion  altogether  too 
much.  So  he  had  to  take  him  away  down  to  Hell.  Well,  Old  Man  Buck 
went  and  got  out  his  Bible  and  started  going  through  it  point  by  point 
and  arguing  with  the  Devil  and  talking  about  why  was  he  going  to 
go  to  Hell  for  arguing  religion.  So  he  talked,  and  he  kept  on  talking. 
Finally  the  Devil  said  he  could  stay  here.  He  couldn’t  have  anybody 
to  talk  that  much  down  in  Hell. 

“It  was  one  day  in  the  fall.  A couple  of  boys  had  been  out 
gathering  pecans.  And  they  had  gathered  pecans  most  of  the  day,  and 
they  stopped  about  night  by  a graveyard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  inside  the  graveyard  and  started  dividing  them  up.  Well,  a 
couple  of  men  came  along  and  heard  them  dividing  them  up,  and  they 
stopped  and  started  listening.  And  all  they  could  hear  was  two  voices 
over  in  the  graveyard.  And  one  voice  would  say,  ‘Here’s  one  for  you 
and  one  for  me;  and  another  one  for  you  and  another  one  for  me;  and 
one  for  you  and  one  for  me.’ 

“They  just  stood  there  and  listened.  Finally  they  heard  a voice 
say,  ‘Well,  is  that  all?’ 

“The  other  voice  said,  ‘Nope,  there’s  a couple  more  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence.’  They  lit  out  of  there  as  fast  as  they  could  go! 

“Course,  they  used  to  tell  a story  on  James  Reid,  who  lived  on 
the  other  side  of  the  county.  And,  well,  he’d  been  to  a woodcutting 
one  night.  And  a woodcutting  used  to  be:  a man  would  need  some 
wood  cut  for  the  winter-some  firewood.  And  he’d  get  together  a whole 
bunch  of  friends  and  neighbors,  and  they’d  go  out  and  cut  wood  all 
day,  and  their  wives  would  stay  around  the  house  and  fix  food  and 
talk;  and  that  night  they’d  have  a big  party.  Well,  that  night  while 
they  were  having  the  party,  James  Reid  he  went  off  to  one  side  by 
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himself;  so  all  of  them  decided  to  play  a little  trick  on  him.  So  they 
got  the  hound  dogs  and  gave  them  a piece  of  cloth  and  set  the  hounds 
on  him.  Well,  he  didn’t  know  what  the  hounds  came  after  him  for,  but 
he  took  and  ran  away  from  them  and  climbed  up  a tree.  Well,  they 
followed  him  on  out  to  the  tree  and  tried  to  get  him  to  come  down,  but 
he  wouldn’t  come  down  from  the  tree.  So  they  decided  to  sit  around 
the  bottom  of  the  tree  and  wait  for  him  to  come  out.  So  they  sat 
around  the  bottom  of  that  tree  all  night,  waiting  for  him  to  come  down. 
But  he  wouldn’t  come  down.  Finally  that  morning,  just  as  the  sun 
was  beginning  to  come  up,  they  heard  a voice  that  sounded  just  about 
like  his,  but  a little  bit  higher  and  shriller,  say,  ‘You  kept  the  bird 
in  the  tree  all  night,  but  now  the  bird’s  done  flown  the  coop.’  About 
that  time  a bluebird  flew  out  the  top  of  the  tree  and  flew  away.  And 
they  didn’t  know  what  to  think  of  the  voice,  but  they  climbed  up  in 
the  tree,  and  James  Reid  wasn’t  up  in  the  tree.  How  he  got  out,  they 
don’t  know. 

“Now,  my  Uncle  Bob  used  to  tell  me  that  there  was  a man  in 
the  county  called  Smith  that  was  a lawyer  some  time  ago,  and  said 
he'd  never  tell  a lie.  Course,  Uncle  Bob  said  he  had  a Negro  come  to 
him  one  time  that  was  accused  of  hog  theft.  Said  he  asked  the  Negro 
if  he  had  stolen  the  hog,  and  he  said  he  had,  but  could  he  get  him 
off?  So  the  lawyer  told  him  to  go  back  home  and  take  the  hog  and  cut 
him  exactly  down  the  middle  in  half  and  bring  him  half  of  him.  So 
the  Negro  brought  the  lawyer  half  the  hog.  Paul  Smith  went  before 
the  court  and  swore  out  that  he  knew  that  the  Negro  had  no  more  of 
the  hog  than  he  did!” 

[Tall  tales,  as  is  true  of  most  folk  yarns,  usually  have  analogues. 
For  instance,  an  earlier  version  of  Old  Man  Buck  Munns’s  encounter 
with  the  black  cat  can  be  found  in  Cold  Blue  Moon:  Black  Ulysses 
Afar  Off  (Indianapolis,  1931,  pp.  26-27)  by  Howard  IF.  Odum  (1884- 
1954).- Ed.] 
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NOTES 


Because  of  other  responsibilities,  Guy  Owen,  co-editor  of  this 
publication  since  1966,  has  resigned.  He  promises,  however,  to 
continue  his  interest  in  the  Journal  and  in  the  work  of  the  Society. 

Last  December  1st,  a goodly  crowd  gathered  at  the  Sir  Walter 
Hotel  in  Raleigh  for  the  60th  annual  session  of  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Society.  President  John  Foster  West  presided.  Bruce 
Bastin,  from  England,  gave  a talk  on  the  Blues  in  North  Carolina, 
illustrating  his  remarks  with  venerable  recordings.  Newell  Baker  of 
Pilot  Mountain  sang  a number  of  folksongs,  and  Ruth  Jewell,  with 
audience  participation,  organized  some  old-fashioned  Party  Games. 
The  entire  slate  of  officers  was  reelected  for  another  year,  and  four 
folklorists  were  honored  with  citations  for  their  work  (see  pages 
58-60).  The  secretary-treasurer  reported  that  the  Society  was 
solvent,  and  the  editors  of  the  Journal  announced  plans  for  the 
coming  year.  W.  Amos  Abrams  provided,  in  what  is  now  a traditional 
part  of  the  annual  meetings,  some  selections  from  one  of  his 
antique  orguinettes. 

John  G.  McCurry’s  The  Social  Harp,  one  of  the  rarest  of  the 
19th-century  Southern  collections  of  white  spirituals,  is  being  re- 
issued in  a facsimile  edition  this  spring  by  the  University  of 
Georgia  Press  at  $9.00.  Editors  are  Daniel  W.  Patterson  and  John 
F.  Garst. 

In  late  summer,  a special  issue  of  our  Journal  will  be  mailed 
out  gratis  to  all  individual  members  of  the  American  Folklore 
Society  residing  in  the  United  States.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  call 
attention  nationwide  to  the  activities  of  our  Society.  A number  of 
prominent  folklorists  will  have  articles  in  this  issue. 

Of  the  fifty  states.  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  goes  to 
forty-two  of  them,  plus  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  eight  missing 
states  are  Alaska,  Idaho,  Minnesota,  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  and  South  Dakota.  The  Journal  also  goes  to 
ten  foreign  countries:  Austria,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  France, 
Great  Britain,  New  Zealand,  Peru,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  and 
West  Germany. 


INDIAN  LEGEND 


by  Zebulon  Baird  Vance 


This  legend  was  published  anonymously  in  the  North  Carolina 
University  Magazine,  March  1852,  pp.  59-61.  It  is  now  reprinted  for 
the  first  time  in  a hundred  and  twenty  years.  Vance  admitted  bis 
authorship  in  a letter  from  Chapel  Hill,  dated  March  16,  1852,  to 
his  fiancee  in  Burke  County  (see  My  Beloved  Zebulon:  The  Cor- 
respondence of  Zebulon  Baird  Vance  and  Harriett  Newell  Espy,  ed. 
by  Elizabeth  Roberts  Cannon,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1971,  p.  66).  At  that  time  Vance  was  a student  at  the  University 
and  was  involved  in  editing  the  Magazine.  He  described  the  legend 
as  “a  scrap  of  a tradition  of  the  Cherokees,  which  was  given  us  by 
a friend,  which,  though  not  exceeding  beautiful  within  itself,  yet 
may  prove  not  entirely  uninteresting,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  such 
stories  relating  to  the  children  of  the  Great  Spirit,  who  once  trod 
the  soil  as  exclusive  masters  of  North  Carolina Vance  (1830- 
1894)  was  a lawyer,  Confederate  officer,  Civil  War  governor,  and 
United  States  senator.  He  was  a native  of  the  mountains,  born  in 
Buncombe  County,  and  was  one  of  the  most  popular  figures  in  the 
history  of  the  state. 

In  the  wild  and  uninhabited  parts  of  Macon  county,  amongst 
gigantic  mountains  and  interminable  forests,  rises  the  crystal- 
waved  Nantihali  (sic)  river.  Several  miles  from  its  source,  this 
stream  rushes  precipitously  between  two  stupendous  cliffs,  which 
overhang  it  on  either  side,  and  whence  it  derives  its  name-Nanti- 
hali  signifying  in  the  Cherokee  tongue,  “between  the  rocks.” 

The  legend  says  that  one  of  those  rocks  was  once  the  lair  of 
an  enormous  serpent  whose  immense  size  and  swiftness  rendered  it 
the  scourge  and  dread  of  the  whole  tribe.  Beside  this,  his  hot 
hissing  breath  was  destruction  to  all  who  approached  near  enough 
to  inhale  the  poisonous  fumes  with  which  he  polluted  the  atmos- 
phere about  him.  Hundreds  of  their  noblest  warriors  had  perished  in 
their  daring  attempts  to  destroy  this  devouring  monster,  until,  at 
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length,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  seeing  his  brave  children  throw  away 
their  lives  in  fruitless  efforts,  commanded  them  to  desist,  and  to 
implore  assistance  from  the  Great  Spirit. 

After  a time  their  supplications  were  heard,  and  the  Great 
Spirit  made  his  appearance  to  a young  warrior  in  a dream  and  told 
him  to  arise  and  go  to  a distant  country  in  the  far-off  east  where 
the  pale-faces  dwelt,  and  he  could  there  procure  from  them  a magic 
weapon  with  which  the  monster  could  be  slain.  Without  communicat- 
ing his  dream  to  his  people,  he  silently  departed  on  his  mission 
and,  after  several  weeks’  absence,  returned  with  a rifle , the  magic 
weapon  he  procured  from  the  pale-faces. 

Preserving  the  utmost  secrecy  still,  he  set  out  to  seek  his  foe, 
resolved  to  conquer  or  go  to  join  his  red  brethren  who  had  perished 
before  him  in  a similar  undertaking. 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  gild  the  tops  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tains around  when  the  young  warrior  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  cliff 
opposite  the  one  upon  whose  brow  reposed  the  serpent,  sated  with 
food,  coiled  up  into  huge  circles  of  glittering  scales,  with  his 
horrid  head  resting  upon  the  topmost  coil.  Working  with  the  utmost 
silence  to  prevent  arousing  his  unconscious  enemy,  he  gathered 
and  placed  around  him  a belt  of  pine  and  other  combustible  mate- 
rials, set  it  all  on  fire,  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  resolved 
to  fire  on  the  serpent  who  could  not  approach  him  through  the 
flames  until  he  himself  should  be  consumed. 

All  ready,  he  fired  the  first  shot  at  his  eye,  when  the  monster 
sprang  from  his  encircling  coil,  reared  his  head  high  into  the  air 
above  the  lofty  cliff,  and  darting  forth  his  fiery  tongue,  attempted 
to  spring  across  the  stream  upon  his  intrepid  foe;  but  the  ball  had 
pierced  his  brain,  and  he  plunged  headlong  into  the  roaring  torrent, 
whose  waves  he  lashed  into  fury  with  his  whirling  tail  and  rendered 
purple  with  his  blood.  The  young  warrior  bounded  forth  from  his 
circle  of  fire,  and  peering  into  the  whirlpool  below,  saw  his 
country’s  destroyer  writhing  in  death. 


ELEPHANT  JOKE 

collected  by  John  Ridenour 

Clark,  New  Jersey 


What  is  the  soft  brown  stuff  between  elephants'  toenails? 
Fleeing  natives. 


by  Guy  Owen 


According  to  Jan  Harold  Brunvand’s  The  Study  of  American 
Folklore,  ritualized  rhymed  insults,  usually  directed  at  another’s 
mother,  are  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  Negro  tradition  of 
“sounding”  or  “playing  the  dozens,”  One  example  he  cites  is: 

I can  tell  by  your  toes 
Your  mother  wears  brogues, 

(Of  course,  the  reason  the  mother  is  cited  is  that  Negro  children 
are  often  reared  in  a matriarchal  society.)  These  rhymes  are  closely 
related  to  the  mild  insults  yelled  at  fat  kids  or  youngsters  who  wear 
glasses  on  almost  any  school  ground. 

Last  summer  (1972)  my  teen-age  son  worked  for  two  months  at 
Meredith  College  in  Raleigh  as  a counselor  in  a day-camp  program 
for  so-called  “disadvantaged”  children,  many  of  them  black.  When 
Jim  recited  one  of  the  “soundings,”  I asked  him  to  collect  others 
to  add  to  the  N.  C.  State  University  collection.  I had  thought  that, 
like  work  rhymes,  they  were  disappearing  from  our  culture.  They 
are  not;  they  are  simply  being  modernized,  as  these  samples 
indicate: 


I can  tell  by  your  neck 

Your  mother  gets  a welfare  check. 

I can  tell  by  your  knees 
You’re  eatin’  welfare  cheese. 


**  The  author,  former  co-editor  of  this  Journal,  is  now  devoting 
full  time  to  editing  Southern  Poetry  Review. 
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I can  tell  by  your  eyes 
You’re  eatin’  welfare  pies. 

I can  tell  by  your  jeans 
You’re  eatin’  welfare  beans. 

And  so  on.  One  day,  after  Jim  expressed  my  interest  in  collecting 
such  folk  rhymes,  the  rhyming  became  infectious.  One  young  black 
counselor  improvised  a number  on  the  spot:  “I  can  tell  by  your 
belly  / You  eat  welfare  jelly,”  etc. 

The  only  rhymed  insult  that  involved  the  father  was: 

I can  tell  by  your  hair 

Your  father  was  a grizzly  bear. 

One  other  “welfare  rhyme”  is  a variant  obviously  based  on  the 
old  Superman  radio  program: 

Look,  up  in  the  sky!  Is  it  a bird  or  is  it  a plane? 

No,  it’s  your  mamma  ridin’  the  welfare  train. 

Who  said  folklore  belongs  to  the  past?  And  who,  for  that 
matter,  predicted  that  the  welfare  state  would  kill  off  poetry  and 
art? 


QUILTING 

by  Robert  Morgan 

Cornell  University 


Each  has  an  area  to  perfect, 
a scrap  to  shape  and 
embroider. 

The  richer  the  contrast  the  greater  the  whole. 
Leavings  of  the  community,  patches 
gathered  and  stitched 
like  facets 

of  the  crystal  of  everything 
grown  on  time, 
flattened  out  beyond 
time  in  a single  cloth. 

The  work  of  generations 
joined  in  the  terrain  going  on. 


by  Ruth  Ann  Musick 


Unfortunately,  ghosts  seem  to  have  been  greatly  maligned. 
Most  people  think  of  them  as  hideous  skeleton-like  creatures  that 
come  back  with  malicious  intent,  screaming  like  banshees  and 
frightening  the  living  out  of  their  wits. 

Judging  by  some  hundreds  of  tales  that  I have  collected  (I  have 
seen  no  dead  spirits  myself),  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  Comparatively  few  ghosts  appear  as  skeletons,  and  about 
90%  of  them  return  with  better  behaviour  than  many  of  the  living. 
True  enough,  some  few-about  10%-come  back  for  revenge  or 
justice,  and  who  can  blame  them?  With  all  the  crimes  that  have 
been  committed,  it  may  be  that  some  of  these  unfortunates  can’t 
rest  in  peace  until  some  mild  semblance  of  justice  has  been  carried 
out.  Furthermore,  I’d  like  to  point  out  that  such  revenge-seeking 
ghosts  know  exactly  whom  they  are  after-who  murdered  or  tortured 
them-and  act  accordingly.  In  most  cases  nobody  else  need  worry. 

I am  not  alone  in  this  idea  of  the  goodness  of  ghosts,  gen- 
erally speaking.  Dr.  L.  C.  Jones  makes  more  or  less  the  same 
observations  concerning  New  York  ghosts,  and  I strongly  suspect 
that,  ghosts  are  more  or  less  the  same  the  world  over.  I confess  I’m 
quite  pleased  with  West  Virginia  ghosts,  so  far-even  though  I 
haven’t  seen  any-and  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  we  have  as  good 
ghost-housing  land,  with  all  the  hills,  mountains,  trees,  etc.,  as 
any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

In  this  article  I am  including  three  tales  of  helpful  ghosts- 
ghosts  who  returned  for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping  the  living  or 
the  dead.  The  first  story  tells  of  a dog’s  loyalty  when  he  attracts 


**  The  author  (Colonial  Apts.  # 2 , Fairmont,  W.  V a.  26554),  now 
retired  from  teaching  at  Fairmont  State  College,  is  preparing  a 
second  book  of  West  Virginia  ghost  tales,  meanwhile  trying  to 
revive  the  West  Virginia  Folklore  Society. 
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attention  to  the  location  of  a dead  boy’s  body  in  order  that  it  can 
receive  proper  burial. 


A Boy  and  His  Dog 

A boy  and  his  dog  had  been  missing  for  two  days,  and  no  one 
could  find  them.  People  searched  everywhere,  thinking  that  the  boy 
and  dog  were  lost  in  the  woods.  They  were  eventually  discovered 
in  a very  mysterious  way. 

One  dark  night  as  two  railroad  policemen  were  patrolling  the 
tracks,  they  saw  a strange  dog  about  three  hundred  yards  away. 
The  dog  seemed  to  glow  in  the  dark.  The  policemen,  holding  their 
clubs  in  their  hands,  began  to  run  toward  the  dog.  But  just  before 
they  reached  the  spot  where  he  was  standing,  he  vanished  before 
their  eyes.  The  men  decided  to  return  the  next  day  to  see  what  it 
possibly  could  have  been  that  played  such  tricks  on  their  eyes. 

As  the  sun  began  to  rise,  the  men  hurried  back  to  the  spot  to 
find  out  what  had  actually  happened  on  the  previous  night.  When 
they  got  there,  they  found  nothing  on  the  trestle  where  they  had 
seen  the  dog,  so  they  climbed  down  beneath  it  to  look  around. 
There  they  found  the  body  of  the  young  boy  who  had  been  lost, 
along  with  that  of  his  dog. 

It  was  assumed  that  a train  had  hit  them  and  knocked  them 
underneath  the  trestle.  Everyone  still  believes  that  the  dog’s  ghost 
came  back  to  help  someone  find  the  body  of  his  master,  so  that  it 
could  be  given  a proper  burial. 

Reward  for  Staying  in  the  Old  Simpson  Place 

(Contributed  by  Sammy  Skeens,  Ripley,  West  Virginia,  1966) 

One  night  an  old  man  went  to  a farmer’s  house  and  asked  to 
stay  overnight.  He  was  told  he  could  sleep  there,  provided  he  would 
go  out  to  the  little  haunted  house  in  the  back  yard.  The  farmer 
promised  to  give  him  a bag  of  money  if  he  would  stay  in  the  little 
house  until  morning. 

The  stranger  went  to  the  house  and  got  ready  for  bed,  but 
before  retiring  he  sat  on  the  floor  and  began  reading  his  Bible.  He 
heard  something  rolling  and  went  out  to  investigate,  but  found 
nothing.  He  began  reading  again  and  heard  something  that  sounded 
like  a skating  noise.  He  investigated  again,  but  again  found  noth- 
ing. These  noises  went  on  until  early  in  the  morning. 

A knock  sounded  at  the  old  man’s  door,  and  on  opening  it,  he 
stood  face  to  face  with  a headless  man  holding  a hatchet. 

The  headless  man  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  down  the 
stairs  to  a little  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  He  gripped  the  hatchet, 
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knocked  the  door  in,  pulled  ont  a bag  of  money,  and  handed  it  to 
the  stranger.  Then  he  disappeared.  The  old  man  had  received  his 
reward  for  staying  all  night  in  the  old  Simpson  place. 

(NOTE:  I have  a number  of  tales  in  which  ghosts  return  to 
point  out  hidden  money.  Although  it  is  true  that  ghosts  have  no  use 
for  gold,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  very  kind  of  them  to  point  out 
such  buried  treasure  to  the  living,  who  definitely  can  use  it.) 

The  Pit 

(Contributed  by  Janet  Vigna,  Greenbrier  County,  West  Virginia, 
1966) 

Bringing  his  vehicle  to  a stop  while  trying  to  decide  which 
fork  in  the  road  to  take,  a lone  truck  driver  was  approached  by  a 
young  girl.  Without  so  much  as  a question,  the  girl  told  the  man  to 
take  the  road  to  the  right  because  the  left  fork  housed  a large  pit 
which  had  been  responsible  for  many  deaths.  Thanking  her,  the 
truck  driver  continued  on  his  route. 

Several  days  later  on  his  return  trip,  the  truck  driver  stopped 
at  a house  at  the  forks  in  the  road  to  inquire  about  the  young  girl 
who  had  directed  him.  An  elderly  lady  answered  his  knock,  but 
when  he  asked  for  the  girl,  he  was  told  she  had  been  dead  for 
twenty  years. 

Not  surprised  to  see  the  shocked  look  on  the  truck  driver’s 
face,  the  elderly  woman  offered  him  an  explanation.  She  said  that 
the  girl  had  died  as  a result  of  a fall  into  the  pit  in  the  left  fork  of 
the  road.  However,  every  year  on  her  birthday,  she  returned  to  the 
forks  in  the  road  to  warn  at  least  one  driver  of  his  danger. 

No  one  except  the  various  drivers  had  actually  seen  the  girl, 
but  so  many  of  them  had  stopped  to  inquire  about  her  that  the 
people  living  in  the  vicinity  believed  that  she  really  did  return. 


NON-VERBAL  RIDDLE: 

What  is  this? 


tjsvdJqE  SujqjnM  uarn  o/aj, 


CITATIONS 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  on 
Decemberl,  1972,  four  folklorists  were  singled  out  for  special  honors. 

HONORARY  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP.  Last  year,  when  our 
Society  named  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson  its  first  Honorary  Life 
Member,  he  said  that  the  distinction  was  quite  a lonely  one  and 
that  he  would  welcome  company.  It  is  hereby  proposed  that  his 
wish  be  granted  by  naming  the  Society’s  second  Honorary  Life 
Member:  JAY  B.  HUBBELL,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English  at 
Duke  University.  Professor  Hubbell  was  born  in  Virginia  in 
1885,  and  in  1913,  while  teaching  at  Wake  Forest,  he  became 
a charter  member  of  the  Society  at  the  time  of  its  formation. 
He  is  here  with  us  today.  Though  most  famed  for  his  scholar- 
ship in  the  field  of  American  literature,  he  had  been  active 
as  a folklorist.  A notable  and  valuable  achievement  is  his 
almost  single-handed  research  in  the  disinterment  of  North 
Carolina’s  unusual  and  delightful  contribution  to  American  folk 
humor:  The  Fool  Killer,  creation  of  Charles  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
Evans  of  Caswell  County  in  the  mid  nineteenth  century. 

Mr.  President,  I move  that  Jay  B.  Hubbell  be  named  the  second 
Honorary  Life  Member  in  the  history  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society.  (Richard  Walser) 

BROWN-HUDSON  AWARD.  Born  in  Hartsville,  Tennessee,  of 
Scottish-Irish,  French  Huguenot,  and  Irish  ancestry,  and  a graduate 
of  Maryville  College,  MARY  MYRTLE  CORNWELL  is  receiving  this 
Brown-Hudson  Award  because  of  her  inspiring  work  with  folk  crafts 
and  her  leadership  among  folk  craftsmen.  She  has  done  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  North  Carolina  State  University,  and 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro.  She  has  taught  home 
economics  in  both  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  and  served  as 
assistant  home  agent  in  Cherokee  County.  She  is  presently  the  home 
economics  agent  for  Haywood  County  in  Waynesville. 

She  has  held  the  presidency  of  the  North  Carolina  Home  Agents 
Association  and  the  Waynesville  Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Club,  as  well  as  the  vice-presidency  of  the  North  Carolina  Home 
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Economics  Association,  She  is  a member  of  the  National  Home  Agents 
Association  Board  of  Directors,  the  North  Carolina  Grange,  and  the 
Waynesville  and  American  Farm  Bureaus.  Her  major  hobby  is  handi- 
crafts, and  in  1952  she  initiated  the  Village  of  Yesteryear,  a division 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair,  which  she  has  directed  each  year 
since  its  organization.  She  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
Western  District  Handicraft  Camp  for  Women. 

She  is  best  characterized  by  the  following  salute  given  to  her 
by  the  Extension  News  of  North  Carolina  State  University:  “MARY 
CORNWELL,  for  her  exceptional  ability  to  plan,  to  organize,  and  to 
lead  people:  for  her  practical  knowledge  and  technical  know-how  to 
help  people  achieve  a better  way  of  life;  for  her  outstanding  work  in 
crafts,  especially  The  Village  of  Yesteryear;  for  her  skill  in,  and 
understanding  of,  communications  and  public  relations;  for  her  out- 
standing leadership  in  the  Extension  Homemakers,  4-H,  and  Com- 
munity Development  programs;  and  for  her  influence  as  a good  and  a 
responsible  citizen.”  (W.  Amos  Abrams) 

BROWN-HUDSON  AWARD.  JOSEPH  DEADRICK  CLARK  is 
receiving  this  Brown-Hudson  Award  in  recognition  of  his  many 
decades  of  devotion  to  folklore  studies.  A native  of  Tennessee,  he 
attended  Columbia  University  and  Harvard  University.  In  1923  he 
accepted  a position  in  the  Department  of  English  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  and,  until  his  retirement  in  1962,  remained  on  the 
English  faculty  of  this  institution  for  thirty-nine  years.  He  has  long 
been  active  in  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society,  serving  as  its 
president  for  a two-year  term,  from  1944  to  1946.  He  collaborated 
with  Dr.  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson  and  Dr.  L.  C.  Hurley  in  the  compila- 
tion and  publishing  of  three  editions  of  The  College  Caravan. 

Over  the  years  he  has  published  articles  on  riddles,  proverbs, 
and  folk  speech  in  the  Southern  Folklore  Quarterly.  But  his  principal 
interest  has  been  in  collecting  and  classifying  our  state’s  popular 
beliefs  and  superstitions.  Two  entire  issues  of  the  publication. 
North  Carolina  Folklore,  have  carried  his  valuable  and  impressive 
work. 

Currently  he  is  North  Carolina’s  representative  for  Professor 
Wayland  Hand’s  work-in-progress:  an  American  Dictionary  of  Popular 
Beliefs  and  Superstitions.  Indicative  of  his  wit  and  high  spirits  is 
his  book.  Beastly  Folklore  (1968),  no  less  scholarly  in  spite  of  its 
bountiful  good  humor.  (W.  Amos  Abrams) 

BROWN  HUDSON  AWARD.  Although  he  has  distinguished  himself 
as  an  educator,  actor,  artist,  historian  and  long-time  collector  of  folk 
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ballads  and  folk  songs  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  ARTUS  MONROE 
MOSER  receives  this  Brown-Hudson  Award  in  recognition  of  his 
many  contributions  as  a practicing  and  inspiring  folk  musician  and 
folk  singer.  From  him,  his  three  children  inherited  a love  for  folk 
music  and  folk  musical  instruments,  and  lovers  of  traditional  ballads 
everywhere  are  indebted  to  him  for  three  LP  recordings,  “North 
Carolina  Ballads,”  “Southern  Mountain  Folk  Songs  and  Ballads,” 
and  most  recently,  “North  Carolina  Ballads  and  Folk  Songs.” 

Active  as  a member  of  the. Board  of  Advisers  of  the  Appalachian 
Consortium  and  much  in  demand  as  a folk  singer,  lecturer  and 
recitalist,  he  is  perhaps  happiest  when  serving  as  a song  leader  at 
the  Morning  Star  Methodist  Church  near  Canton. 

He  was  born  on  September  14,  1894,  in  Catawba  County,  and  he 
holds  an  A.B.  and  an  M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  He  has  studied  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute,  and  the  Grand  Central  Art  School  in  New  York  City.  A quiet 
gentleman  with  facile  fingers  and  a soft  voice,  Artus  Monroe  Moser 
will  long  be  remembered  as  a lover,  interpreter,  and  sweet  singer  of 
the  songs  of  long  ago,  and  folk  music  lovers  by  the  score  are  indebted 
to  him  for  their  rich  legacy.  (W.  Amos  Abrams) 


FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  GRADE  TALL  TALES  PUBLISHED 


Jan  Myers,  Sherry  Crouch  and  Dianne  Craver  of 
Reeds  School  in  Davidson  County  look  at  their 
contributions  to  North  Carolina  Folklore  (August, 
1972). 


SUPERSTITION  IN  DORIS  BETTS’S  NEW  NOVEL 
by  Ruth  Moose 


In  The  River  to  Pickle  Beach  (1972),  North  Carolina  author 
Doris  Betts’s  favorite  life-death  theme  rides  closer  to  the  surface 
than  in  perhaps  any  of  her  earlier  works.  She  makes  much  use  of  folk- 
lore and  superstition,  especially  in  the  center  third  of  the  book. 

The  question  is  asked  throughout  the  book,  “Will  blood  tell? 
Heredity  or  environment?”  As  a boy  of  fourteen.  Jack  Sellars  hides 
in  a sweet  gum  tree  and  watches  his  mother  kill  his  father  with  an 
axe.  Everyone  in  Greenway  (Statesville?)  asks,  “Will  Jack  Sellars 
go  crazy  because  his  mother  did?”  For  eighteen  years  Jack  has  been 
to  the  Fetners  (his  in-laws)  a shell  that  might  go  off  someday  be- 
cause his  mama  did.  “They  were  sure  it  was  nothing  Jack  could 
help.  If  he  led  a good  life  all  the  way  to  the  grave,  they’d  give  him 
no  credit  for  taking  his  own  blood.  ‘Damned  if  it  didn’t  miss  him,’ 
they’d  say.” 

On  a visit  “home”  to  Greenway,  Bebe  Fetner  Sellars  finds  her 
own  mother  Grace  Sellars  still  living  by  the  old  ways.  She  makes 
Bebe  sleep  in  a nightgown  saying,  “What  if  there’s  a fire!”  Grace 
calls  the  monthly  menstruation  “falling  off  the  roof”  and  tells  Bebe 
she  thinks  girls  ought  not  to  wash  their  hair  nor  shower  that  week;  it 
was  safer  just  “to  wipe  off.”  She  also  believes  peaches  canned  at 
this  time  will  spoil.  When  Bebe  goes  to  meet  Jack  Sellars  in  the 
cemetery,  Grace  fusses  at  her  for  riding  a bicycle.  She  says  Bebe 
will  get  the  cramps;  and  if  she  doesn’t  get  them  this  month,  she  will 
the  next,  “believing  there  was  retribution  in  the  cycle.” 

Grace  tells  Bebe  and  her  brother  Troy,  who  are  eating  sausage 
biscuits,  that  the  “pepper  and  sage  will  eat  their  linings  out.”  At  the 
picnic  get-together  with  the  Loftins  and  the  Morrisons,  Grace  says 


**  The  author  (1916  Bentley  Place,  Charlotte  28205)  has  had  short 
stories  in  the  Appalachian  Harvest  Review,  Crucible,  and  the 
South  Carolina  Review. 
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they  don’t  have  to  worry  about  rain  because  “there  was  no  dew  on 
the  grass  this  morning.”  The  Loftins  are  “the  family  savages  who 
believe  every  superstition  or  tall  tale.  If  a flying  saucer  passed  over 
the  Southeast,  some  Loftin  would  see  it  with  his  third  eye  before  the 
radar  did.”  On  New  Year’s  morning  the  Loftins  put  salt  on  everything 
they  own  because  “if  you  don’t  somebody  in  the  family  would  die 
before  the  year  was  out.”  They  even  salt  their  bees. 

At  the  picnic,  one  Loftin  girl  doing  a head-stand  is  told  to  stop 
before  she  turns  her  liver  over  and  dies.  Varsie  Loftin  tells  Bebe 
she  knew  she  was  coming  because  she  had  been  dropping  forks  all 
week.  Fred  Loftin  wears  a rabbit’s  foot  on  his  watch  chain  and 
believes  in  The  Head  as  his  lucky  sign.  He  uses  it  for  guidance  in 
fishing  and  in  planting  “wonderous  cabbage  and  corn.”  One  of  the 
Loftins  tells  Troy  Fetner  to  put  a snake  rattle  inside  his  mandolin  so 
that  the  strings  won’t  get  damp. 

Talking  politics  as  they  clean  the  family  graves,  the  Fetner  boys 
speculate  on  how  their  daddy  would  have  voted.  Bebe  says  he  would 
have  gone  fishing  on  election  day  and  “took  him  a Loftin  to  spit  on 
the  worms.”  When  three-year-old  Randy  Fetner  almost  drowns  in  the 
pond  near  the  church,  Varsie  Loftin  says  she  knew  he  wouldn’t  die. 
“I’ve  heard  no  death  ticks  in  the  walls,  the  clocks  are  running  and 
none  of  our  doors  been  blowing  open  at  night.” 

Old  Mamie  Loftin  dies  at  the  picnic,  and  Grace  Fetner  says  it 
sure  did  “hack  the  Loftins  having  Mamie  die  and  them  not  warned  in 
advance.”  The  Loftins  run  around  at  Mamie’s  funeral  “like  a flock  of 
hens  trying  to  keep  up  a hundred  death  customs,  scared  of  forgetting 
an  important  one.” 

Bebe  sees  a beneficent  God’s  hand  at  the  wheel  of  things.  She 
says  of  the  sea,  “It  could  drown  us  all,  yet  it  does  not.”  Jack  Sellars 
“thought  there  wasn’t  any  God  or,  if  there  was.  He  made  the  world 
and  then  lost  interest  right  away.  Gave  it  a turn  like  a top  and  went 
off  to  play  something  else.” 

Doris  Betts’s  use  of  folklore  and  superstition  enriches  The 
River  to  Pickle  Beach.  She  has  dug  deep  into  her  background,  used 
and  preserved  it. 


ANNUAL  FOLKLORE  MEETING  IN  NOVEMBER  THIS  YEAR! 

Instead  of  the  traditional  first  week  in  December,  Culture 
Week  will  come  this  fall  November  13-17.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  will  be  held  on  Friday 
afternoon,  November  16.  Put  the  date  on  your  calendar  now. 


POEM 


LE  RAMONEUR 
(New  Orleans) 

by  Alice  Moser  Claudel 

Salisbury,  Maryland 


Out  of  the  play  of  childhood 

Into  the  day  of  delight  and  fear 

I hear  the  voice  of  the  Negro  sweep 

Call  “Ramonez”  . . . and  sweep  away  the  years. 

Was  it  the  thought  of  his  ogre’s  task, 

Was  it  the  awe  of  the  clothes  he  wore 
Invaded  night? 

Black  as  soot  from  head  to  foot. 

He  conjured  darkness  in  the  light, 

A dark  where  flame  bloomed 
Ghostly  bright. 

Ramonez,  Ramonez,  Ramonez 
Down  Rampart  way  . . . 

Brushes  and  poles 
Dark  as  his  hands 
Dark  as  the  coals! 

There  was  a piper  long  ago. 

Children  followed  his  haunting  song, 

But  the  call  I hear 
Goes  down  a roof 

And  the  stove-pipe  hat  left  anywhere 

Is  part  of  the  crier 

Although  he  breathes 

In  a lonely,  dark  and  stifling  air. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  SWANN’S  CUT 
by  Erin  Anne  Pearsall 


On  the  northeast  branch  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  lies  a small 
village  called  Rocky  Point  which  saw  its  heyday  during  the  period 
preceding  the  Revolutionary  War  through  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
During  that  time  some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  North  Caro- 
lina inhabited  the  stately  plantations  which  lined  the  curving  river. 
The  Oak,  home  of  Speaker  Samuel  Swann,  was  the  grandest  mansion 
on  the  Cape  Fear.  Over  a hundred  years  ago  a visitor  to  its  ruins 
wrote:  “It  must  have  been  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  America. 

. . . The  elegance  one  could  trace  in  the  ruins  amazed  me”  (Alfred 
Waddell,  A History  of  New  Hanover  County  and  the  Lower  Cape  Fear 
Region-1723-1800,  Wilmington  1909,  I,  54).  Swann’s  Point,  owned  by 
“Lawyer  John  Swann,”  was  also  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  homes 
which  lined  the  river.  Now  most  of  these  plantations  are  destroyed 
and  only  solitary  brick  chimneys  and  half-forgotten  tales  point  to  a 
more  illustrious  past. 

This  village,  where  my  father  grew  up,  still  conforms  to  my 
childhood  memories  of  a cluster  of  white  houses  grouped  around  a 
sleepy  crossroad  where  the  only  noise  approximating  city  bustle  is 
the  sound  of  the  train  which  blows  through  several  times  a day,  only 
bothering  to  stop  twice  in  front  of  Pearsall  General  Store.  Yet  under- 
neath the  quiet  surface  of  Rocky  Point  flows  a rich  current  of  folklore 
which  infuses  mystery  and  life  into  the  seemingly  static  surroundings. 


**  Miss  Pearsall,  born  in  Wiesbaden  in  1951  when  her  father  was  in 
the  Air  Force,  grew  up  in  Paris,  attended  high  school  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  is  currently  a senior  at  Pomona  College,  California 
(205  Oberlin  Avenue,  Claremont  91711).  Both  parents  are  native 
Tar  Heels.  During  one  semester  of  her  junior  year,  she  was  at 
UNC-CH  and  wrote  this  paper  in  a folklore  course  under  Professor 
Charles  G.  Zug  III.  She  plans  to  obtain  an  M.A.  in  folklore  and 
continue  collecting  in  North  Carolina. 
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According  to  one  informant,'  Mary  Helen  Pearsall,  at  least  four 
houses  are  rumored  to  be  haunted,  and  voodoo  still  plays  its  role  in 
the  black  section  of  the  community.  For  example,  one  man  and  his 
daughter  are  said  to  possess  “the  black  veil,”  which  according  to 
tradition  enables  them  to  see  into  the  realm  of  the  supernatural.  They 
report  mysterious  tea  parties,  where  cups  and  saucers  move  without 
the  aid  of  human  hands  on  the  lawns  behind  the  ruined  plantations. 
But  the  story  which  most  interests  me  is  the  local  legend  surrounding 
Swann’s  Cut,  near  the  remains  of  the  Swann’s  Point  plantation. 

During  my  childhood  visits  to  Rocky  Point,  my  father  would  take 
me  boating  on  the  Cape  Fear.  Sometimes  we  would  go  through  a man- 
made canal  (known  as  Swann’s  Cut)  which  had  been  dug  where  the 
river  made  a large  U.  It  connected  the  two  ends  of  the  loop  and  made 
it  possible  to  cut  across  the  land  instead  of  going  several  miles 
around  the  natural  bend  of  the 
river.  My  father  would  invariably 
tell  me  the  Legend  of  Swann’s  Cut 
in  new  and  glorious  detail  when- 
ever we  passed  by. 

I have  obtained  versions  of 
this  story  from  two  of  my  uncles 
and  my  father.  The  legend  as 
recorded  from  Reverend  John 
Pearsall  will  be  fully  quoted  to 
provide  a clear  understanding  of 
the  basic  story,  but  because  of  the 
length  of  the  tale,  only  the  perti- 
nent details  in  the  other  two  ver- 
sions will  be  cited.  Here  is  the 
legend  as  told  by  the  Reverend 
Pearsall: 

“As  for  the  Swann’s  Cut  affair,  the  owner  of  the  plantation-a 
Mr.  Swann-challenged  or  was  challenged  by  another  plantation  owner 
(period  was  probably  around  turn  of  century  1800)  to  a boat  race  from 
about  Castle  Hayne  to  Wilmington  Custom  House  Wharf.  A substantial 
bet  was  made  on  the  outcome.  Mr.  Swann  had  some  of  his  slaves  make 
the  cut-just  a small  ditch  then,  which  over  years  has  widened  and 
deepened-the  night  or  evening  before;  cover  it  with  fresh  cut  bushes, 
and  remain  hidden  until  the  appropriate  time.  Swann  let  the  other  man 
get  far  enough  ahead  that  he  was  just  out  of  sight  around  the  bend 
when  Swann  arrived  at  his  ditch.  The  slaves  lifted  the  camouflage. 
Mr.  Swann  slipped  quickly  through  and  the  next  time  his  opponent 
saw  him  was  several  hours  later  when  he  pulled  up  at  the  Wilmington 
Wharf  and  found  Swann  waiting  for  him.  Knowing  that  he  had  been 
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tricked,  the  opponent  challenged  him  to  a duel  and  shot  him  then  and 
there.  From  that  time  to  this  it  has  been  known  as  Swann’s  Cut.” 

By  exploring  the  variations  in  each  narrative  and  examining  the 
actual  historic  events  surrounding  the  legend,  we  can  come  to  several 
conclusions  concerning  its  evolution  and  the  function  served  by  its 
telling. 

Several  factors  are  common  to  all  the  versions  of  the  tale.  In 
each  one,  a Mr.  Swann  or  Colonel  Swann  is  the  main  figure  who  digs 
the  cut.  He  is  invariably  challenged  to  a duel  in  Wilmington  and 
killed.  Two  versions  state  that  he  was  killed  then  and  there,  while 
the  other  states  that  the  actual  duel  might  have  taken  place  at  a 
later  date.  Unlike  his  opponent,  Swann  is  always  referred  to  by  his 
name  and  occupation.  This  is  consistent  with  the  pattern  found  in 
most  legends  in  which  the  central  figure  is  more  clearly  defined  than 
the  other  characters.  It  is  also  logical  that  the  name  Swann  should 
be  imprinted  in  the  memory  of  the  folk,  since  even  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  legend  call  the  cut  by  this  name. 

The  second  figure  is  simply  the  “gentleman”  or  the  “other 
fellow,”  although  in  two  of  the  texts  he  is  said  to  be  a plantation 
owner.  Here  we  see  the  same  process  that  is  found  in  many  Outlaw 
Tales.  Although  we  sympathize  with  the  victim,  he  remains  a vague 
figure.  His  name  might  have  been  included  in  the  initial  telling  of 
the  story  but,  as  oral  transmission  continues  and  the  tale  evolves 
into  a legend,  his  name  is  forgotten  and  he  becomes  the  “other  man” 
or  a “Mr.  Jones,”  The  fact  that  none  of  my  informants  remember 
having  heard  the  second  character’s  name  suggests  that  the  Legend 
of  Swann’s  Cut  has  been  passed  on  orally  for  many  years. 

The  date  of  the  race  has  also  undergone  the  typical  transfor- 
mation from  a specified  time  to  a more  amorphous  date  in  the  past. 
Yet  all  the  versions  indicate  that  it  was  probably  about  1800,  when 
slavery  was  still  current  and  the  plantations  were  the  vital  economic 
unit  in  the  county. 

The  length  of  the  race  is  generally  stated  to  be  some  twenty  to 
thirty  miles,  but  each  teller  supplies  a different  starting  point  (Castle 
Hayne,  Blossom,  twenty-five  miles  up  river),  probably  in  order  to 
add  details  which  will  give  a tone  of  authenticity  to  his  story.  Never- 
theless, the  contest  always  starts  above  Swann’s  Cut  and  ends  in 
Wilmington.  In  two  versions  a bet  is  laid  on  the  outcome  of  the  race, 
supplying  a motive  for  the  contest  and  illustrating  the  motif  of  a 
prize  or  reward,  found  in  many  folk  tales. 

In  each  version,  Swann’s  slaves  go  down  at  night  to  make  the 
canal  which  will  serve  as  a short  cut.  Thus,  as  in  many  tales,  night, 
symbolic  of  death  and  evil,  is  the  time  when  initial  treachery  is 
performed.  The  description  of  the  slaves  may  also  spring  from  bigotry. 
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for  I have  heard  several  variants  of  the  legend  which  go  into  details 
concerning  the  superstitious  fear  of  the  “niggers”  at  night  and  their 
cowering  under  Swann’s  whip.  This  passage  quoted  from  one  of  the 
variants  will  serve  as  an  example:  “The  niggers  just  shook  when  he 
made  them  go  down,  ’cause  they  were  afraid  of  the  dark  and  the  moon 
made  it  look  like  there  were  ghosts.  But  Swann  stood  over  them  with 
his  whip  like  a snake.  And  when  he  cracked  it,  they’d  cringe  and 
moan.”  These  details  have  an  aesthetic  function,  heightening  our 
suspense  and  sense  of  foreboding. 

The  placing  of  the  tale  in  a somewhat  indefinite  past,  the  lack 
of  specific  identity  for  the  second  character,  and  variations  in  the 
details  of  the  legend  from  each  narrator  (especially  surprising  when 
we  consider  that  the  informants  are  brothers)  all  indicate  that  the 
Legend  of  Swann’s  Cut  has  been  a part  of  oral  tradition  for  many 
years  and  conforms  to  the  typical  evolutionary  pattern  of  a legend. 

Two  reasons  why  this  tale  would  remain  popular  are  apparent: 
the  validity  of  the  legend  is  reinforced  by  a physical  fact  and  each 
time  someone  passes  through  the  cut,  the  tale  returns  to  mind.  It  is 
also  an  extremely  catching  story,  appealing  to  the  side  of  human 
nature  that  delights  in  murder  and  intrigue.  In  addition,  it  revives 
images  of  the  past  glories  of  the  South,  when  plantations  and  slavery 
flourished  and  duels  and  wagers  were  part  of  everyday  life.  I feel 
this  is  an  extremely  important  factor  in  its  persistent  popularity.  A 
yearning  for  the  past  is  apparent  in  many  of  the  older  citizens  of 
Rocky  Point.  The  Legend  of  Swann’s  Cut  enables  them  to  relive 
vicariously  the  splendors  of  their  ancestor’s  bygone  era,  even  if 
only  for  a short  moment.  The  emphasis  on  the  slaves  also  recalls  the 
past  when  the  position  of  the  black  man  was  clearly  defined  and 
allows  the  audience  to  escape,  temporarily,  from  the  unsettling 
ambiguities  of  today’s  racial  situation.  Thus  the  tale  may  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  prejudice  and,  in  its  setting  in  a simplified  golden  era,  is 
typical  of  many  legends.  But  if  we  examine  the  actual  facts  that  lie 
behind  the  death  of  Swann,  we  discover  another  reason  for  the 
persistence  of  the  legend. 

One  of  my  informants  specifically  remarked  that  “a  complete 
account  of  the  incident”  was  given  in  James  Sprunt’s  Tales  and 
Traditions  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  River.  He  believed  that  the  tale 
was  entirely  true  but  that  I might  find  a few  additional  details.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  strong  belief  many  people  have  in  their 
legends,  and  their  efforts  to  lend  authenticity  to  their  tales.  Sur- 
mizing that  the  essential  plot  of  the  legend  was  founded  upon  true 
events,  I turned  to  the  volume  for  an  account  of  the  tale.  To  my 
surprise,  Mr.  Sprunt  made  no  mention  of  the  famous  boat  race. 

I examined  several  other  works,  trying  to  determine  if  a factual 
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basis  for  the  tale  did  indeed  exist.  In  Waddell  (I,  55),  I found  what  I 
propose  was  the  initial  incident  underlying  the  story.  Speaker  Samuel 
Swann,  owner  of  The  Oak,  had  “one  son,  Maj.  Sam  Swann,  an  officer 
in  the  Revolution,  who  was  killed  in  a duel  with  Mr.  Bradley  at 
Wilmington  some  years  after  the  close  of  that,  war  (July  11,  1787).” 
An  allegation  of  a theft  provoked  the  duel  between  a store  owner  and 
Major  Swann.  The  incident  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  a boat 
race  or  Swann’s  Cut.  This  is  the  only  duel  or  shooting  involving  a 
Swann  that  I could  discover,  and  although  the  circumstances  are 
entirely  different  from  those  outlined  in  the  legend,  three  essential 
details  remain  the  same:  the  incident  took  place  in  Wilmington,  it 
was  at  approximately  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  Mr.  Swann  was 
shot  dead. 

It  would  be  natural  for  a legend  to  surround  the  romantic  death 
of  a member  of  a prominent  family  like  the  Swanns,  but  why  did  this 
particular  tale  develop,  especially  the  entire  fabrication  of  the  boat 
race  and  the  digging  of  the  cut?  This  question  cannot  be  answered 
with  certainty,  but  I suggest  that  these  details  evolved  in  order  to 
transform  the  tale  into  an  explanatory  legend. 

The  region  around  the  cut  contains  a great  deal  of  low,  swampy 
land,  and  sometimes  ditches  were  dug  to  obtain  water  to  flood  these 
areas  for  rice  cultivation.  This  fact  is  virtually  unknown  today.  All 
the  informants  remark  that  the  cut  must  have  been  there  for  genera- 
tions since  it  is  so  eroded.  Perhaps  it  was  originally  dug  for  drain- 
age purposes  and  only  through  the  years  has  become  wide  enough  for 
boats  to  pass  through.  (One  of  my  informants  thought  this  was 
plausible.)  It  would  be  logical  to  call  the  canal  Swann’s  Cut  since  it 
is  located  on  the  property  of  Swann’s  Point,  where  Samuel  Swann’s 
uncle  lived.  The  details  in  the  legend  about  the  boat  race  could 
have  evolved  in  order  to  explain  the  presence  of  the  passage. 

In  support  of  this  theory  I cite  James  Sprunt’s  comments  con- 
cerning another  ditch  dug  in  the  vicinity  of  Rocky  Point:  “There  is 
quite  a deep  ditch  leading  from  some  large  swamps  lying  to  the  west 
of  the  county  road.  It  used  to  be  called  the  Devil’s  Ditch,  and  there 
was  some  mystery  and  idle  tradition  as  to  why  and  how  the  ditch 
was  cut  there.  It  was  doubtless  made  to  drain  the  water  from  those 
bays,  to  flood  some  lands  cultivated  in  rice  which  were  too  low  to 
be  drained  for  corn”  ( Chronicles  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  1660-1916, 
2nd  ed.,  Raleigh,  1916,  p.  76).  It  is  likely  that  reasons  that  differ 
greatly  from  actual  facts  would  continue  to  be  stated  in  order  to 
explain  the  presence  of  such  cuts. 

Probably  there  were  races  on  the  river  comparable  to  the  casual 
motorboat  races  between  friends  which  take  place  today,  and  over 
the  years  it  was  easy  to  incorporate  the  race  into  the  legend.  We 
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cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  tliat  the  canal  may  have  been  dug  in 
order  to  serve  as  a shortcut,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  death  of 
Major  Swann,  in  a duel  in  Wiknington,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
original  digging  of  Swann’s  Cut.  The  mind  of  the  folk  has  transformed 
this  incident  into  a colorful  explanatory  legend  employing  such 
traditional  motifs  as  “race  won  by  trickery”  (Stith  Thompson,  Motif- 
Index,  Jll).  Perhaps  there  really  was  a local  race  in  which  one  of 
the  participants  cheated  and  the  stories  of  the  two  incidents  became 
intermeshed.  But  those  who  tell  the  legend  usually  follow  their 
narrative  with  a comment  such  as  “and  that’s  how  Swann’s  Cut  got 
there”  and  accept  the  explanatory  legend  without  question.  Thus,  by 
examining  the  Legend  of  Swann’s  Cut,  we  see  the  manner  in  which 
historical  facts  may  be  altered  over  the  years  through  oral  tradition 
to  serve  a purpose  suited  to  the  folk. 


ON  THE  MOVING  OF  AN  OLD  HOUSE 

by  Grace  Beacham  Freeman 

Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina 


When  he  heard  the  plans  were  set  to  move 
the  old  homeplace  to  make  new  room  for  stores, 
my  father  vowed  disgrace  like  this  was  bound 
to  send  its  tired  old  timbers  crashing- 
although  the  house  had  stood  a century  of  lashing 
from  bull-whip  storms. 

I knew  I’d  find  him  there  instead  of  home 

for  dinner,  old,  gaunt,  spare  as  the  house  itself 

that  now  stood  strangely  bleak  and  tall, 

unbowed  as  hooks  stripped  vines 

from  off  each  aging  wall.  How  tight  old  ivy  clings 

to  handmade  brick!  How  strong  the  grip 

of  stubborn  earth  resisting  pick  and  prong 

that  seek  to  part  what  time  has  grown  together! 

“Why  can’t  they  leave  some  old  things  be?”  he  asked, 
the  weather  of  his  face  all  cracked  and  grey 
as  rollers  turned  and  the  whole  house  staggered  once 
and  began  to  move.  I watched  my  father’s  haggard 
age-bent  body  ease,  straighten  up  a little 
when  he  saw  it  settle  into  place. 

Turning  from  three-fourths  his  life  outlined 
against  the  reddening  sky,  he  said, 

"At  least  it’s  got  a tree  close  by.” 


BOOKS '■RECORDS 


PUBLISHING  FLURRY  IN  MURFREESBORO.  We  haven't  the 
faintest  idea  how  F.  Roy  Johnson  does  it,  but  North  Carolina  is 
lucky  to  have  him.  Simultaneously  one  day  last  November,  he  came 
out  with  three  illustrated  books  of  folklore,  all  of  which  can  be 
ordered  from  his  one-man  Johnson  Publishing  Company  in  Murfrees- 
boro, North  Carolina  27855. 

North  Carolina  Mountain  Folklore  and  Miscellany  (168  pp., 
$5.95)  by  Horton  Cooper  of  Newland  is  a book  we’ve  been  looking 
forward  to  for  a long,  long  time.  Besides  three  good  ghost  stories, 
Mr.  Cooper  has  sections  on  Tongue  Twisters,  Riddles,  Folk  Bible 
Questions,  Children’s  Games,  Weather  Wisdom,  Magic  Formulas, 
Early  Vernacular,  Colorful  Place  Names,  Funny  Incidents,  you 
name  it.  When  was  the  last  time  you  went  to  a dumb  supper  or  a 
chiv aree?  or  went  about  the  business  of  snaking  a bed?  or  treated 
a child  suffering  from  phthisis?  Did  you  know  that  the  “number 
of  fogs  in  August  indicate  the  number  of  snows  during  the  follow- 
ing winter”?  We  are  assured  that  “If  a live  snake  is  thrown  into 
a fire,  its  legs  will  appear.”  We  certainly  didn’t  know  that  “Milk 
from  a woman’s  breast  will  cure  sore  eyes”  and  that  “An  onion 
planted  and  named  for  a baby  will  prevent  the  baby’s  having 
colic.”  Perhaps  you  need  this  information:  “Bite  a mule’s  ear 
to  tame  it.”  And  here’s  a pleasant  one:  “A  buzzard’s  head  worn 
around  the  neck  will  cure  headaches.”  Of  course  we  all  are  aware 
that  “a  madstone  from  the  gallbladder  of  a deer  will  cure  hydro- 
phobia.” By  the  way,  “August  27th  is  the  most  poison  day”  of 
the  year.  We’ve  heard  the  insulting  “Close  the  door.  Are  you 
from  North  Carolina?”  but  didn’t  expect  to  find  it  in  a book  by 
a North  Carolinian.  Most  of  us  have  a friend  who  is  so  “lazy  he 
wouldn’t  work  at  a pie  counter,”  and  we  think  this  is  good  advice: 
“If  you  like  music,  get  married  and  play  second  fiddle.”  Yes,  there 
are  many  good  things  in  this  book,  for  instance,  excerpts  from 
Uncle  Jake  Carpenter’s  Anthology  of  Death.  We  had  a hard  time 
finding  any  fault,  but  no,  Mr.  Cooper,  Lord  Byron  never  wrote  a 
poem  entitled  “Daniel  Boone.”  The  English  writer’s  famous  lines 
about  our  frontier  folk  hero  are  from  Canto  VIII  of  Don  Juan.  So 
what!  We  heartily  congratulate  F.  Roy  Johnson  and  highly  recom- 
mend Horton  Cooper's  book. 
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In  The  Algonquians:  Volume  II,  History  and  Traditions  (240  pp., 
$8.50),  Mr.  Johnson  pursues  his  study  of  our  North  Carolina  aborig- 
ines. His  two  books  on  the  Tuscaroras  have  long  been  on  our  shelf. 
Unlike  the  warlike  Tuscaroras, the  Algonquians, whom  the  European 
adventurers  first  met  on  our  coast,  stayed  in  the  state.  Here  we 
have  the  somewhat  familiar  story  of  the  Verrazzano  landings,  the 
attempted  settlements  at  Roanoke  Island,  the  Lost  Colony  mystery, 
and  the  Robeson  County  Indians.  Less  familiar  pages  of  later 
history  fill  out  the  book. 

Christmas  in  the  Mountains:  Southwest  Virginia  Christmas 
Customs  and  Their  Origin  (144  pp.,  $5.95)  by  Hubert  J.  Davis  of 
Portsmouth  is  a warmhearted  book  about  traditions  not  at  all  unlike 
those  observed  in  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Davis  is  an  excellent  story- 
teller. One  of  his  Virginia  tall  tales  appears  in  this  issue. 

THE  FLIM-FLAMMING  GOES  ON.  We  thought  we’d  never  again 
run  into  another  folkloric  novel  as  funny  as  our  former  co-editor’s 
The  Ballad  of  the  Flim-Flam  Man  (1965),  but  we  have.  It’s  Guy 
Owen’s  sequel  to  it:  the  further  adventures  of  banjo-picking,  ballad- 
singing Curly  Treadaway  and  his  poetry-quoting,  trick-conniving 
mentor  Mr.  Mordecai  Jones.  Here  they  are,  righteously  cheating 
the  greedy  stupid  yokels  of  the  Cape  Fear  country.  Two  of  the  most 
hilarious  episodes  are  those  involving  a black  bootlegger’s  hearse 
and  a runaway  ferry  on  the  Cape  Fear  River.  As  a long-time  folk- 
lorist, Owen  admits  he  put  to  use  all  his  accumulated  knowledge 
about  folkways  in  The  Flim-Flam  Man  and  the  Apprentice  Grifter 
(Crown,  $5.95),  and  there’s  no  doubt  about  that  at  all. 

FOLK  MUSIC  RECORDS.  Artus  Moser’s  Series  I of  North 
Carolina  Ballads  and  Folk  Songs  (LP  8073  Rich-R-Tone;  Jim 
Stanton,  1807  Indian  Ridge  Road,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  37601),  with 
dulcimer  and  guitar  accompaniment,  has  “Barbara  Allen,”  “Get  Up 
and  Bar  the  Door,”  “The  Cambric  Shirt,”  and  eight  other  melodies. 

. . . Stringband  music  (banjo,  fiddle,  vocal)  by  three  men  from 
northwestern  North  Carolina  (Fred  Cockerham,  Oscar  Jenkins, 
Tommy  Jarrell)  makes  up  Back  Home  in  the  Blue  Ridge  (County 
723;  307  East  37  St.,  N.Y.C.  10016).  . . . Doc  Watson  on  Stage 
(Vanguard  VSD  9/10)  is  a live  recording  by  Doc  and  his  son  Merle 
at  Cornell  University  and  Town  Hall,  New  York.  . . . Masterful 
banjo  picking  is  heard  on  33  Y ears  of  Pickin'  and  Pluckin'  ( Rounder 
0005;  727  Somerville  Ave.,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143)  by  North 
Carolinians  Snuffy  Jenkins  and  Homer  Sherrill.  . . . Another  North 
Carolina  banjo  picker  can  be  heard  on  George  Pegram  (Rounder 
0001). 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA.  Several  teachers 
in  the  schools  have  asked  us  where  to  get  North  Carolina  folklore 
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material  suitable  for  fourth  graders.  Well,  in  spite  of  the  need, 
there’s  simply  not  much  available.  Thus  it’s  good  to  announce  the 
publication  of  The  Whang  Doodle:  Folk  Tales  from  the  C arolinas, 
edited  by  Jean  Cothran  (90  pp.,  Sandlapper  Press,  Box  1668, 
Columbia,  S.  C.  29202,  $3.95).  Of  the  twenty-one  tales,  ten  come 
from  North  Carolina.  Four  of  the  ten  are  Cherokee  legends.  The 
other  six  are  “Pappy’s  Tater  Patch”  from  McDowell  County,  the 
terrible  monster  “Whang  Doodle”  from  Polk  County,  “Betsey  Long- 
Tooth”  from  Wilson  County,  “The  Tailfisher”  from  Edgecombe 
County,  and  “Cinduh  Seed  in  You  Pocket”  and  “Seven  Blue  Butter- 
flies” from  the  communities  of  Madison  and  Hot  Springs  respec- 
tively. Though  some  are  in  dialect,  all  are  within  the  comprehension 
of  the  fourth  grader.  There  are  attractive  illustrations. 

COCKFIGHTING  IS  A SPORT  OF  THE  FOLK.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  books  to  cross  the  editor’s  desk  in  some  time  is  Charles 
Willeford’s  Cockfighter  (Crown,  $5.95).  Although  it  is  a novel,  the 
author  manages  to  fill  it  with  tall  tales  about  cockfighting  in  the 
South,  much  of  it  told  in  a down-to-earth  folk  speech.  We  recommend 
it  to  any  of  our  readers  who  have  wondered  about  what  really  goes 
on  in  the  fascinating  behind-the-scene  world  of  cockfighting. 
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GRANDPA’S  SPRING  FEVER  REMEDY 

by  Deane  Ritch  Lomax 
Charlotte 


Grandpa  hale  and  upright  as  an  oak 
Has  no  truck  with  lazy  trifling  folk 
Who  grumble  at  their  many  different  ills 
For  which  they  take  new-fangled  shots  and  pills. 
While  they  take  treatment  for  their  sinus  trouble 
He  hitches  up  and  plows  the  new-ground  stubble. 
While  folks  complain  of  “itises”  and  sich 
He  says,  “Ho  hum,  I seem  to  have  a stitch. 

When  folks  are  feeling  puny  in  the  spring 
Sulphur  and  molasses  is  the  thing. 

But  better’n  that  to  spruce  up  ailing  folk 
Cook  up  a mess  of  creasies,  dock  and  poke. 

Sit  out  in  the  sun-be  still  awhile, 

Quit  complaining,  trust  in  God  and  smile.” 


OLD  DEVIL  TYREE  GETS  RELIGION 
by  Hubert  J.  Davis 


Back  in  the  Southwest  Virginia  mountains,  Grandpappy  Vance- 
Old  Devil  Tyree,  as  he  is  known-was  a proud,  high-strung  old  codger. 
He  had  a reputation  of  not  being  afraid  of  hell  nor  high  water.  For 
many  years  after  he  got  back  from  the  Civil  War  with  a lame  leg,  he 
served  the  Devil  and  lived  a very  wicked  life.  People  said  there  were 
no  two  ways  about  it,  Old  Devil  Tyree  had  had  a broomstick  wedding 
with  the  Devil,  and  was  in  cahoots  with  all  of  the  witches. 

Granny  Vance,  who  had  heard  for  many  years  the  repeated  story 
of  how  Old  Devil  Tyree  got  saved,  used  to  tell  us  about  it.  She 
said,  “One  day  the  Devil  crossed  Grandpappy  up,  and  got  him  in  a 
bungersome  fix,  which  caused  the  old  sinner  to  see  the  light  and  to 
get  religion.” 

According  to  Granny,  one  nippy  Sunday  morning  in  April  at  the 
crack  of  day,  Old  Devil  Tyree  said,  “Old  Woman,  I aim  to  go  a ’sang 
huntin  up  in  Rattlesnake  Holler  today.” 

“But,”  she  said  to  him,  “Mr.  Vance,  hit  would  be  a right  smart 
better  effen  you  went  down  to  Nestle ’s  Patch  today  to  hear  Brother 
Lige  Prater  preach.  At  your  age,  you  know,  there  ain’t  too  much 
time  left  fer  you  to  git  right  with  the  Lord.” 

At  that,  “Old  Tyree  got  tarnation  mad,”  Granny  later  declared, 
“and  he  plunked  his  fist  down  on  the  table  and  shook  his  head  and 
snorted,  ‘Damn  your  black  soul,  woman,  to  hell  with  all  them  goody- 
goody  church-goin  hypocrites.  Foot-washin,  shoutin,  prayin  and  other 
sich  carrin’s  on  is  meant  fer  sick  people,  women,  and  weak-hearted 


**  The  author  (403  Lea  veil  Road,  Portsmouth,  Virginia  23701)  has 
written  The  Great  Dismal  Swamp:  Its  History,  Folklore  and 
Science  (Richmond,  1962)  and  Christmas  in  the  Mountains: 
Southwest  Virginia  Christmas  Customs  and  Their  Origins  (Mur- 
freesboro, 1972).  He  is  currently  working  on  a book  of  Virginia 
Tall  Tales,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
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men.  No  indeedy.  I’m  not  goin  to  church,  cause  I’m  daid  set  on  gettin 
my  part  uf  that  ’sang  so  I can  sell  hit  and  git  some  hard  money.  And 
I hope  I can  bring  back  some  rattlesnakes’  hides  to  boot.’” 

Granny  vowed,  “He  stormed  out  of  the  cabin,  grabbed  his  ’sang 
hoe,  histed  hit  on  his  shoulder  like  a gun,  and  limped  lickety-split 
down  the  path  torge  the  woods  where  he  took  off  up  Rattlesnake 
Crik,  where  he  knowed  he’d  find  that  Mountain  Gold.” 

As  Old  Devil  Tyree  assured  Granny,  “I  shinnied  up  that  hillside 
at  the  head  uf  the  holler,  and  craned  my  neck  everwhich  a way 
a-lookin  for  ’sang,  while  I listened  to  a cow  bell  clankin  out  on  the 
ridge,  and  them  squawkin  blue  jays  a-jumpin  all  around  over  the 
woods.  I saw  some  ’sang  a way  up  there  nigh  the  top  uf  the  ridge,  so 
I clum  over  the  rocks  kivvered  with  ferns  and  briars,  and  waded 
through  honeysuckle  and  blackberry  vines  right  up  that  steep  hillside. 

“I  reckon,”  he  confessed  to  Granny,  “spying  all  uf  that  ’sang 
and  a-lookin  at  them  helter-skelter  shadders  in  the  sun,  and  all  uf 
them  spring  smells  and  noises  in  the  woods  kinda  put  a spell  on  me.  I 
dug  one  big  ’sang  root,  then  annuder,  and  annuder,  and  as  I smelled 
them  roots,  they  jest  drove  me  hogwild  fer  more.  Alreddy  I cud  feel 
all  that  money  I wuz  goin  to  git  a-bulgin  my  pockets  out  and  I cud 
hear  it  a-jinglin.  I wuz  so  worked  up  by  all  uf  this  that  I paid  no 
attensun  to  what  I wuz  a-doin,  ner  where  I wuz  a-goin. 

“Then  I spied  a big  patch  of  ’sang  just  above  me  on  a flat  spot 
under  a rock  ledge.  Now  if  I hadn’t  been  in  a spell,  I wud  a knowed 
right  off  that  the  Devil  was  a-temptin  me  to  walk  right  into  a trap.  But 
jest  like  a hungry  hog,  I clum  right  over  the  rocks  to  the  biggest 
’sang  plant  I ever  saw,  hunkered  down  and  raised  my  hoe  to  dig  hits 
roots  out  from  betwixt  them  rocks. 

“All  uf  a sudden  I couldn’t  hear  my  ears.  A whole  caboodle  uf 
rattlesnakes  cut  loose  a-buzzin  like  a hive  uf  wild  bees.  Course,  I 
had  lived  and  fought  all  my  life  with  pizzen  snakes,  and  them  snakes 
didn’t  bother  me,  for  I knowed  what  to  do.  So  I jest  played  possum, 
and  didn’t  budge.  I craned  my  neck  around  to  my  blindside  to  jedge 
if  I could  maybe  kill  them  critters  one  at  a time  with  my  ’sang  hoe, 
like  I had  done  so  many  times  before.  Everwhich  way  I looked  there 
was  a rattler.  Musta  been  six  or  eight  uf  ’em.  Every  one  peared  to  be 
four  to  six  feet  long,  and  as  big  round  as  the  upper  part  of  my  leg. 
There  wuz  jest  so  many  snakes  that  I figured  if  I moved  to  kill  one, 
annuder  would  git  me  from  behind. 

“Well,”  he  admitted  to  Granny,  “fer  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
wuz  skeered,  and  wanted  to  run  off.  My  head  went  round  and  round, 
and  1 had  a sinkin  feelin  in  my  stomack.  I knowed  that  I was  hemmed 
in  and,  with  my  lame  leg,  I couldn’t  jump  over  them  big  snakes,  and 
I didn’t  know  what  to  do.  Atter  a whet,  I jest  raised  up  right  slow 
like,  stood  real  still,  and  shook  in  my  boots. 
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“Then  I got  fightin  mad  at  myself  for  lettin  the  Devil  lead  me 
into  this  den  of  serpents  jest  like  I was  a hairbrained  greenhorn.  I 
cussed  the  Devil,  then  I cussed  myself.  I snorted  and  shook  my  fist 
at  them  damned  ugly  critters.  But  purty  soon  I come  to  my  senses, 
and  I knowed  that  throwin  a conniption  fit  and  cussin  wasn’t  goin  to 
skeer  them  snakes  away. 

“Then,  before  you  could  say  scat,  hit  looked  like  them  varmints 
all  started  a-movin  at  the  same  time,  a-closin  in  on  me  from  all 
sides.  They  acted  like  they  wuz  hell-bent  on  bitin  me.  They  twisted 
and  they  squirmed,  they  slithered,  and  they  buzzed  and  they  stared 
right  at  me,  and  nary  one  ever  batted  an  eye.  Them  pizzen  devils 
wagged  their  big  flat  heads,  and  waved  their  forked  tongues  torge  me. 
They  acted  like  a pack  uf  hungry  dogs  a-lickin  their  chops  at  some- 
thin good  to  eat.” 

And  Old  Devil  Tyree  contended,  “Granny,  everybody  knows  for 
certain  I ain’t  no  weak-kneed  nor  soft-hearted  man,  and  nothing  had 
ever  skeered  me  before.  But,  right  then,  I knowed  I wuz  in  a heap  uf 
trouble.  Sweat  popped  out  in  big  blobs  all  over  me,  and  I felt  like  the 
buzzards  had  picked  me  clean.  .1  thought  I had  come  to  my  bitter  end. 

“I  figured  the  only  way  I wuz  a-goin  to  git  outten  this  mess  wuz 
to  conjure  them  snakes.  Old  Joe  Collins,  a mountain  witch,  had  onct 
showed  me  how  to  cast  spells  on  varmints.  So  I jest  chomped  down  on 
my  cud  of  terbaccker  which  I alius  had  in  my  jaw,  and  I spit  a big 
batch  of  brown  ambeer  right  into  the  middle  uf  my  left  hand.  Then  I 
held  this  hand  way  out  in  front  uf  me,  and  with  the  two  big  fingers 
on  my  other  hand,  I plopped  down  on  that  puddle  uf  juice.  Ambeer 
splashed  everwhich  a way,  and  little  dabs  dropped  all  over  them 
snakes.  I called  out  real  loud  some  magic  words  Old  Joe  alius  said 
when  he  witched  varmints.  They  went  somethin  like  this:  ‘Aba 
Cadaver,  Nero,  C-fore,  Cutty-long,  Cutty-many,  Long-many,  Long-co, 
Co-many,  Co-jew,  Jew-ben,  Ben-many,  Ben-cha,  Cha-many,  Wa- 
cheagles.’ 

“That  ambeer  made  them  rattlers  madder  than  a wet  hen,  and  they 
jest  kept  a-buzzin  and  a-noddin  their  heads,  and  a-wavin  their 
tongues  and  kept  a-comin  torge  me.  Hit  was  as  plain  as  the  nose  on 
my  face  that  this  conjurin  wuzzen’t  workin,  and  there  wuzzen’t  no 
time  for  any  more  diddle-dallin.  So,  in  no  time  a-tall  I made  a hang- 
man’s choice,  and  I lowed  that  now  wuz  the  right  time  to  pay  heed  to 
the  Lord,  and  to  pray  to  Him  fer  help.  Well,  I hadn’t  never  prayed 
none  before,  but  jest  like  a babybird  learns  to  fly  when  hits  mammy 
pushes  hit  outten  the  nest,  I learned  how  to  pray. 

“I  started  to  jabber  and  to  carry  on  right  out  loud.  I begged  the 
Good  Lord  to  save  me  from  this  picklement.  I said  ‘Lord,  I know  hit 
wuz  wrong  the  way  I talked  to  Granny  about  the  church  and  preachin 
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this  mornin,  and  I’m  moughty  humble  and  sorry  fer  hit.  But  Lord,  if 
you’ll  jest  save  me  from  these  varmints  this  one  time,  I promise  that 
I’ll  spend  the  rest  of  my  born  days  a-washin  the  feet  of  every  damned 
Baptist  in  these  here  hills.’ 

“Of  course,  I wuz  smart  enough  to  know  that  the  Good  Man  Up 
Above  had  made  them  varmints,  and  had  turned  them  a-loose  here  in 
this  rock  pile.  But,  bein  a greenhorn  in  religion,  I wuzzen’t  sure  He 
could  exactly  pull  them  snakes  off  before  they  got  close  enough  to 
jump  me.  I looked  everwhich  a way  expectin  to  see  a mess  uf  angels 
a-eomin  to  pick  me  up  and  carry  me  away,  or  maybe  comin  with  big 
clubs  in  their  hands  to  pound  them  snakes.  But  nobody  come,  and 
them  snakes  jest  kept  a-inching  torge  me. 

“Then  I got  to  thinkin  as  to  how  maybe  the  Lord,  He  didn’t  hear 
me.  But  I knowed  I had  prayed  loud  enough  that  maybe  Granny  could 
hear  me  way  down  the  holler.  Then  I thought  maybe  if  He  heard  me 
he  didn’t  believe  I’d  keep  my  word.  So  I prayed  again  real  loud, 
‘Pon  my  honor,  Lord,  if  you’ll  jest  call  off  these  varmints  this  one 
time.  I’ll  never,  never,  never  ask  for  nothin  more,  and  I’ll  shout  your 
praises  and  glory  all  over  these  hills  and  hollers.’” 

Granny  said  Old  Devil  Tyree  told  her,  “This  time  I knowed  the 
Lord  heard  me  and  answered  my  prayers,  because  when  them  rattlers 
got  right  up  against  me,  they  made  a big  ring  around  me.  But  they  wuz 
so  close  to  one  another  in  the  wheel  they  made  that  when  one  snake 
rattled  his  tail  it  hit  the  one  in  back  uf  him  right  in  the  face.  This 
made  ’em  all  so  bloomin  mad  that  every  one  of  them  snakes  started  a 
swallerin  the  snake  in  front  uf  hit,  and  in  a smidgen  of  time  there 
wuzzen’t  nary  a snake  left. 

“Well,”  Grandpappy  said,  “I  didn’t  forget  the  word  I’d  give  to  the 
Lord.  So  I got  saved,  and  wuz  made  a dyed-in-the-wool  foot-washin 
Baptist  preacher.  Now  I’m  knowed  as  Brother  Tyree  Vance  instead  of 
Old  Devil  Tyree.” 


JOKE 

collected  by  Marian  Lemley 
Cary 


Knock,  knock. 

Who’s  there? 

A lady. 

A lady  who? 

I didn’t  know  you  knew  how  to  yodel. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE  I.  NAME. 

Section  1.  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  North 
Carolina  Folklore  Society. 

ARTICLE  II.  PURPOSES  AND  OBJECTIVES. 

Section  1.  The  Society  shall  be  organized  and  operated  exclu- 
sively for  such  literary  and  educational  purposes  as  the  study  of 
folklore,  and  especially  the  collection,  preservation,  and  publication 
of  the  folklore  of  North  Carolina;  and  no  part  of  any  net  earnings 
accruing  from  the  execution  of  these  purposes  shall  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  individual. 

ARTICLE  III.  MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  Membership  in  this  organization  shall  be  open  to  all 
citizens  of  North  Carolina  and  to  any  others  who  may  desire  to  aid 
the  organization  by  becoming  members. 

Section  2.  There  shall  be  three  categories  of  members:  Honorary 
Members,  Life  Members,  and  Annual  Members. 

ARTICLE  IV.  DUES. 

Section  1.  Honorary  Members.  On  nomination  of  the  Council,  the 
Society  may  at  any  regular  meeting  elect  to  honorary  membership 
persons  whose  affiliation  with  the  organization  the  members  may 
regard  especially  helpful  and  on  whom  they  may  wish  to  confer  this 
honor.  There  shall  be  no  dues  for  honorary  membership.  All  such 
members  shall  enjoy  full  privileges  of  membership,  and  shall  receive 


**  According  to  T.  Barry  Buermann’s  “A  History  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Folklore  Society ' (North  Carolina  Folklore,  December  1963, 
p.  5),  a Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  Society  at  its  first 
meeting  on  March  24,  1913.  It  was  this  Constitution,  presumably, 
which  remained  in  effect  for  more  than  half  a century.  Amend- 
ments and  changes  approved  in  1970,  1971,  and  1972  are  incor- 
porated in  the  present  version. 
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all  of  the  Society’s  publications  and  communications. 

Section  2.  Life  Members.  Those  who  pay  as  much  as  $100  at  one 
time  shall  be  designated  Life  Members,  and  no  further  dues  shall  be 
collected. 

Section  3.  Annual  Members.  There  shall  be  two  categories  of 
Annual  Members,  designated  Regular  Members  and  Student  Members. 

a.  Regular  Members.  Those  who  pay  the  annual  dues  of  $2.00 
shall  be  enrolled  as  Regular  Members. 

b.  Student  Members.  Those  students  currently  enrolled  in  a 
public  school  or  in  an  institution  of  higher  education,  who  pay 
the  annual  fee  of  $1.00,  shall  be  enrolled  as  Student  Members. 
Section  4.  The  amount  of  annual  dues  is  subject  to  change  if,  by 

a majority  vote  of  the  Council,  an  adjustment  is  advisable  in  order 
to  ensure  efficient  operations  of  the  Society  and  to  keep  in  line  with 
fluctuating  costs  of  printing  and  mailing  publications  of  the  Society. 

Section  5.  Members  in  arrears  may  be  dropped  by  the  Council, 
provided  that  proper  notice  be  sent  to  them  by  the  Society.  Second 
notification  to  pay  annual  dues  shall  serve  as  appropriate  notice, 

ARTICLE  V.  OFFICERS  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Section  1.  The  affairs  of  this  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a 
Council  composed  of  the  following  officers:  a president,  first  vice- 
president,  second  vice-president,  third  vice-president,  and  secretary- 
treasurer.  These  shall  be  elected  for  one  year  at  the  regular  annual 
meeting. 

Section  2.  President.  The  president  shall  preside  at  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Society,  shall  constitute  one  member  of  the  Society, 
and  shall  be  ex-officio  member  of  all  committees.  During  the  absence 
of  the  president  at  any  regular  meeting,  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
shall  serve;  in  case  of  death  or  resignation  of  the  president  the  first 
vice-president  shall  become  president  for  the  remaining  part  of  the 
year. 

Secretary-Treasurer.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer  to  keep  a record  of  all  the  meetings  of  the  committees,  of 
all  of  which  he  shall  be  a member  except  the  auditing  committee;  he 
shall  collect  all  dues,  keep  a careful  account  of  the  finances  of  the 
organization  and  make  full  report  to  the  Council  at  any  time  that 
they  may  call  for  such  reports,  and  shall  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Society  at  its  regular  annual  meetings;  furthermore,  he  shall 
receive  and  catalogue  in  such  order  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Committee  on  Publications  all  material  collected  by  the  Society  and 
shall  report  to  the  members  of  this  committee  whenever  any  material 
has  been  received.  He  shall  constitute  one  member  of  the  Council 
and  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Publications,  of  which  he  shall  be 
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chairman.  The  secretary-treasurer  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
his  work,  but  he  shall  be  allowed  such  amount  for  the  expenditure 
for  stationery,  postage,  and  stenographer’s  fee  as  shall  be  authorized 
by  the  Council  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting. 

Section  3.  Duties  of  the  Council.  The  five  councillors  shall  be 
held  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  interests  of  the  Society, 
shall  appoint  a committee  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  shall  fix  the  time  and  place  of  the  annual  meeting,  shall 
recommend  such  policies  at  the  annual  meetings  as  may  seem  to  them 
for  the  wider  influence  and  more  effective  working  of  the  Society, 
and  shall  provide  programs  for  the  annual  meetings.  Any  suggestions 
which  any  member  may  have  to  make  shall  first  be  submitted  in 
writing  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council.  In  case,  however,  the 
Council  fails  to  recommend  any  such  suggestions,  any  member  may 
make  proposals  in  open  meeting. 

Section  4.  Disposition  of  Funds.  Upon  dissolution  of  the  Society, 
for  whatever  purpose,  any  and  all  assets  belonging  thereto  shall 
become  a part  of  the  assets  and  property  of  the  North  Carolina 
Archive  of  Folk  Lore  and  Music  at  the  Wilson  Library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

ARTICLE  VI.  COMMITTEES  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

Section  1.  The  Council  shall  appoint  at  least  two  committees, 
one  on  publication  and  one  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Section  2.  The  Committee  on  Publications  shall  advise  the 
editors  of  the  Society’s  journals  and  newsletters  on  the  availability 
and  acceptability  of  appropriate  folklore  materials,  and  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  secretary-treasurer  the  distribution  of  circular  letters  to 
inspire  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society  and  to  solicit  members. 

Section  3.  The  Auditing  Committee  shall  make  a careful  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts  of  the  secretary-treasurer  just  before  each  annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  VII.  MEETINGS. 

Section  1.  The  Society  shall  hold  each  year  at  least  one  meet- 
ing, the  time  and  place  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Council.  The 
regular  business  of  the  Society  shall  be  transacted  at  the  regular 
meetings;  in  case  any  matter  shall  come  up  for  consideration  which 
cannot  be  postponed  until  the  regular  meeting,  the  Council  shall 
have  the  right  to  act,  but  the  Council’s  actions  must  in  all  cases  be 
ratified  by  the  Society  at  the  annual  meetings. 
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ARTICLE  VIII.  PUBLICATIONS. 

Section  1.  In  keeping  with  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
Society  as  stated  in  Article  II,  Section  1,  the  Society  shall  issue 
such  regular  publications  and  communications  as  are  judged  by  the 
Council  and  the  Committee  on  Publications  to  be  prudent,  pertinent, 
and  worthy  of  distribution,  the  format,  regularity  of  publishing  date, 
and  contents  of  such  publications  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  said 
Council  and  Committee. 

ARTICLE  IX.  OBLIGATIONS  OF  MEMBERS. 

Section  1.  All  members  of  the  Society  shall  be  expected  to 
collect  and  report  to  the  secretary-treasurer  all  the  material  that  they 
can  find  on  the  subject  of  North  Carolina  folklore,  to  make  every 
effort  to  interest  others  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  to  see  that  the 
publications  of  the  Society  have  as  wide  circulation  in  the  State  as 
possible,  and  to  exert  every  effort  in  widening  and  making  effective 
the  work  of  the  organization. 

ARTICLE  X.  AMENDMENTS. 

Section  1.  ,The  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Society  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  those  present,  pro- 
vided that  the  proposed  amendments  have  been  approved  by  the 
Council  and  that  after  such  approval  notices  have  been  sent  by  the 
secretary  to  each  member  of  the  Society  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  time  of  the  annual  meeting.  In  case,  however,  the  Council  fails 
to  approve  any  proposed  amendments,  notice  may  be  given  by  a 
member  at  any  regular  meeting  that  he  will  propose  such  amendments 
one  year  hence;  in  such  case  the  secretary  shall  notify  all  members 
of  the  proposed  amendments  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  regular 
meeting;  and  if  the  proposed  amendments  are  passed  by  a two-thirds 
vote  at  the  regular  meeting,  such  amendments  shall  become  a part  of 
the  Constitution. 
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NOTES 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sir  Walter,  Raleigh,  at  2:30  on  Friday 
afternoon,  November  16.  Invited  to  be  on  the  program  are 
mountain  doggers  from  Boone,  a Pentecostal  Fellowship 
Choir  from  Durham,  a dulcimer  player  from  Beech  Creek,  and  an 
Indian  blow-gunner  from  Cherokee. 

Last  May  we  noted  that  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal 
was  mailed  to  all  but  ten  of  the  fifty  states.  The  number  is 
now  down  to  seven.  Alaska,  Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota  have 
reported  in. 

Some  time  back,  when  we  decided  to  mark  the  Sixtieth 
Anniversary  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  with  a 
special  issue  of  the  Journal,  we  thought  it  a suitable  time  to 
let  folklorists  near  and  far  know  we  were  still  going  strong. 
There  were  those,  we  figured,  who  didn’t  realize  how  busy  we 
were  over  here  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Another  notion  struck  us.  To  supplement  the  articles 
scheduled  for  this  issue,  we  would  seek  contributions  from 
several  distinguished  folklorists  who,  though  living  out  of 
state  with  no  other  North  Carolina  connection,  were  members 
of  the  Society.  The  issue  would  then  be  mailed  to  all  individual 
members  of  the  American  Folklore  Society  residing  in  the 
United  States. 

We  like  to  think  of  our  regional  Society  as  having  one  foot 
in  academia  and  the  other  in  what,  for  want  of  a better  word,  we 
call  popular  folklore.  If  the  articles  in  this  issue  seem  to  have 
an  academic  coloration-which  doesn’t  at  all  mean  they  are  not 
delightful  to  read  and,  most  certainly,  quite  informative-we 
remind  our  subscribers  that  last  April’s  issue  was  composed 
entirely  of  popular  folklore  collected  by  university  under- 
graduates. 

Next  spring,  the  Journal  will  devote  a special  issue,  made 
possible  by  a grant  from  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council,  to 
folklore  contributions  from  college  and  university  undergradu- 
ates enrolled  in  a North  Carolina  institution  between  April  and 
November  1973.  Two  prizes  of  $100  and  $50  will  be  given.  For 
details,  write  the  Journal  editor. 


THE  MERRY  CEMETERY  OF  TRANSYLVANIA 
by  Jan  Harold  Brunvand 


The  merry  cemetery  of  Transylvania  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  Count  Dracula.  I make  reference  instead  to  a unique 
folk  art  tradition  of 
northern  Transylvania 
which  I visited  in  1970 
and  1971  while  I was 
in  Romania  doing  gen- 
eral research  on  Ro- 
manian folklore  and 
folklife  supported  by 
John  Simon  Guggen- 
heim and  Fulbright- 
Hays  fellowships. 

Romania  is  re- 
markable as  a whole 
for  its  preservation  of  traditional  folklore  and  folkways,  but  the 
region  of  Maremures  in  northernTransylvania  is  particularly  rich 
Even  today,  peasants  living  in  this  Russian-bordering  province 
wear  their  regional  costumes  daily,  engage  in  numerous  ancient 


**  The  author,  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Utah 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  is  author  of  The  Study  of  American  Folk- 
lore: An  Introduction  (1968),  He  is  former  Book  Review 
Editor  for  the  Journal  of  American  Folklore.  Slightly  dif- 
ferent versions  of  this  paper  were  read,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  a showing  of  slides  of  the  merry  cemetery,  at  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  California  Folklore  Society,  April  29, 
1972,  in  Sacramento,  and  at  the  Kentucky  Foreign  L anguage 
Conference,  April  26-28,  1973,  in  Lexington.  The  drawings 
here  are  the  work  of  his  wife  Judy.  Our  next  issue  will 
contain  a survey  of  Romanian  “ jokelore”'  by  him. 
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customs  and  festivals,  preserve  much  of  their  old  oral  literature, 
and  handmake  many  of  the  necessities  of  daily  life.  Woodwork- 
ing in  Maremures  is  especially  not- 
[xj£>  able,  ranging  from  the  hewn  log  homes 
an<^  churches  to  carved  decorations 
/fj-  a_ on  buildings,  gates,  millspouts,  tools, 
A/  I household  implements,  and  toys. 

jhnt  The  “merry  cemetery,”  now  offi- 

cially designated  as  a museum  of  the 
state,  is  located  in  the  village  of 
Sapinja,  and  is  the  creation  of  a man 
named  Stan  Ion  Patras,  who  since 
1935  when  he  was  twenty-seven  years 
old  has  been  carving  a headboard  for  each  new  grave.  To  date 
there  are  about  175  of  them.  For  each  one  he  carves  a relief 
portrait  of  the  deceased,  representing  him  doing  something 
characteristic  of  his  life,  or  less  frequently  showing  the  manner 
of  his  death.  He  frames  this  portrait  with  decorative  motifs 
known  in  the  local  woodcarving  and  pottery  tradition,  and  he 
surmounts  it  with  a stylized  cross.  Under  each  carving  he  in- 
scribes a rhymed  epitaph  of  his  own  composition,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  painted  in  the  primary  colors  (those  of  the  Romanian 
flag)  plus  black  and  white,  with  touches  of  gold  or  silver.  The 
whimsical  pictures,  the  sprightly  verses,  and  the  bold  colors- 
all  decidedly  secular  in  attitude— combine  to  make  this  indeed, 
as  the  Romanians  term  it,  a cimitirul  vesel  or  merry  cemetery. 
Similar  traditions  of  carving  headboards  or  headstones  are 
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found  elsewhere  in  Romania  (also  in  Hungary)'*'  but  nowhere 
else,  to  my  knowledge,  is  the  tradition  so  longstanding,  the 
spirit  of  the  work  so  lighthearted,  and  the  local  collection  so 
complete  for  an  extended  period. 

The  personal  creations  of  a single  accomplished  craftsman 
may  be  questionable  as  true  folk  art.  For  a precedent  in  calling 
them  so,  I cite  Kenneth  Goldstein’s  paper  on  William  Robbie, 
folk  artist  of  Scotland,  who  produced  about  fifty  paintings  a 
year  for  over  forty  years,  depicting  nothing  but  Clydesdale 
horses  posed  against  stylized  rural  backgrounds, developing  his 
works  from  cardboard  stencils  and  repeating  them  with  minute 
variations  in  poster  paint  on  canvas  board  or  plywood.^  Gold- 
stein regarded  this  as  a folk  tradition  because  of  Robbie’s 
untutored  style,  his  personal  technique,  and  his  local  subject 
matter  and  audience.  Further, 

Michael  Owen  Jones  has  argued 
convincingly  both  for  the  essential 
aesthetic  plus  utilitarian  aspects 
of  folk  art  production,  and  also  for 
the  secondary  basis  of  anonymity 
as  a defining  quality  of  such  art. 

The  merry  headboards  of  Stan  Ion 
Patra§  may  be  considered  folk  art 
for  the  same  reasons.  Although 
skillfully  crafted  and  known  to  be 
his  highly  personalized  work,  they 
derive  largely  from  symbols,  lan- 
guage, and  techniques  of  the 
peasant  art  tradition  that  sur- 
rounds him,  even  ranging  back  to 
the  nineteenth-century  painted  glass  icons  of  Transylvania. 

The  cemetery  of  Sapinta  is  valuable  as  a collection  of  folk 
art  per  se,  as  a sort  of  folk-eye  view  of  the  local  ethnography. 
One  Romanian  folklorist  calls  it  “the  chronicle  of  the  village,” 
but  to  my  mind  it  is  more  like  a snapshot  album  in  which  one 
sees  the  costumes,  dances,  handicrafts,  work  methods,  and 
many  other  facets  of  the  daily  lifestyle  of  the  surrounding 
countryside  exactly  as  one  of  the  folk  community  sees  and 
pictures  them.  By  comparing  the  headboards  with  contemporary 
scenes  from  Maremures,  one  can  appreciate  how  well  Patra§ 
has  recorded  the  visual  aspects  of  his  environment.  We  see 
women  spinning,  weaving,  kneading  bread,  cooking  and  serving 
food.  Men  are  pictured  hunting  or  at  war,  riding  horses,  driving 
tractors,  herding  animals,  and  pouring  drinks  in  a tavern.  A 
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child  plays  with  his  pet  cat.  A cantor  is  shown  with  the  priest 
nearby  at  his  altar;  a fiddler  plays  for  dancing;  a butcher  works 

in  his  shop  with  pipe  in  mouth  and 
cuts  of  meat  hanging  overhead.  One 
headboard,  in  cartoon  fashion,  shows 
a progressive  scene;  first  a villager 
standing  safely,  then  falling  through  a 
collapsing  bridge  into  the  river. 

As  artistic  creations,  the  render- 
ings of  these  scenes  are  dynamic, 
bold,  imaginative,  highly  selective, 
yet  accurate  in  all  their  details.  Even 
working  within  a very  narrow  range 
of  shapes,  sizes,  and  colors,  Patras 
achieves  remarkable  individuality 
both  in  comparison  with  other  tradi- 
tional Romanian  woodcarvers  and  from 
subject-to-subject  and  year-to-year 

in  his  own  work. 

The  epitaphs  are  linguistically  interesting  for  their  echo- 
ing of  dialect  forms  and  as  examples  of  the  homespun  orthog- 
raphy of  a man  with  only  four  years  of  schooling.  My  knowledge 
of  even  standard  Romanian  is  too  rudimentary  to  support  any 
analysis  of  these  texts,  but  I can  judge  that  the  word  pictures 
of  the  deceased  are  often  as  sharp  and  pointed  as  the  carved 
and  painted  portraits  they  accompany.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
free  translation  of  the  epitaph  for  a young  man  shown  playing 
a bucium  (Romanian  alphorn): 

Aci  ieu  ma  odihnesc 
Ion  Stan  Cotrut  ma  numesc 
Piuram  fost  mai  tinerel 
Am  fost  bun  si  . . . 

Si  daca  amfoi  mai  mare 
LMam  dus  pealta]  carare 

A 

In  padure  la  Butani 
Casa  cistig  mai  mult.e  bani 
Nu  multe  zilean  lucrat 
Moarte  acolo tmauaflat] 

LS  . . .."1  nata  olasai 
Le  22  de  ai 


Here  I rest; 

Ion  Stan  Cotrut  is  my  name. 

I was  a millwright  quite  young, 
Who  was  both  good  and  strong. 
And  if  I had  lived  longer, 

I would  have  accomplished 
marvelous  things. 

In  the  forest  at  Butani, 

In  order  to  earn  more  money, 

I worked  only  a few  days. 
There  death  got  hold  of  me, 
And  I left  life  there. 

At  the  age  of  22. 


On  the  headboard  for  a family  of  five  shown  at  a party  we  read; 


L'Ne  odihnim  pe  vecie  We  rest  through  the  ages, 

Toate  familia  in  vile  The  entire  family  in  our  home. 

Toader  cinta  din  viora  Toader  is  playing  his  viola; 
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Babane  sarve  din  oala 
Stan  in  migocla  indamina 
§Si  Ion  cu  vin  ne  inkina 
George  sade  suparat 
Casi  rau  mult  la  mincat 

Ca  au  fost  si  condamnat 
} 

£i  nu  au  fost  vinovat 

Aci  vet  veni  ^i  voi 
Care  va  vitat  la  noi:j 


Babane  serves  from  the  crock. 
Stan  is  in  the  middle  of  things. 
And  Ion  toasts  us  with  wine. 
George  sits  by  annoyed. 

Just  as  there  were  many  at 
table  together, 

So  too  together  brought  to 
judgment, 

Even  though  they  were  not  at 
fault, 

This  fate  will  befall  you  too, 
You  who  visited  with  us  in  our 
home. 


I visited  Stan  Ion  Pat.ra§  first  in  November,  1970,  while 
traveling  with  bilingual  fellow  Fulbrighter  David  Filimon  of 
Stockton  State  College,  Pomona,  New  Jersey. 

We  spent  the  night  in  the  craftsman’s  home 
because  his  wife  had  a relative  in  Ohio  where 
Filimon  is  from.  Following  that  discovery  we 
were  treated  like  royalty  (before  the  revolution) 
which  meant  much  food,  lots  of  toasts  in  home- 
distilled  plum  brandy  ([uica),  and  many  warm 
homemade  blankets  on  the  bed. I visited  Patra§ 
again  in  December  when  my  whole  family  was 
in  northern  Transylvania  for  the  holiday  cele- 
brations, and  we  all  met  him  again  in  May, 

1971,  at  Simbra  Oilor,  the  great  shepherd’s 
festival  of  Tara  Oasului,  a nearby  region,  the 
unusual  costumes  of  which  Patras  depicts  on  some  of  his 
headboards. 

Stan  Ion  Patras  makes  other  things  of  wood,  most  often  the 
large  decorated  gates  for  farmsteads  and  village  centers  seen 
all  over  Maremures.  In  the 
past  few  years,  as  his  fame 
has  spread  via  articles  in 
Romanian  scholarly  journals, 
books  on  folk  art,  and  in 
the  popular  press,  he  is  be- 
ing visited  more  often  by 
tourists,  either  independ- 
ently or  on  conducted  tours. 

A sign  at  the  churchyard 
now  directs  visitors  past 
his  home  which  he  has 
decorated  with  carvings  that 
include  representations  of  the  leaders  of  the  Romanian  Com- 
munist Party,  Romanian  historical  and  literary  figures,  and  the 
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first  Russian  cosmonaut.  His  own  gate  is  richly  carved  and 
painted,  and  the  first  time  I met  him  he  had  an  even  larger  and 
more  colorful  gate  just  ready  for  delivery  to  a nearby  village. 
He  also  has  begun  to  produce  small  plaques  for  sale  to  the 
public;  one  of  these  which  I purchased  illustrates  a Romanian 
proverb  that  says,  “The  man  with  the  tuica  bottle  at  his  mouth 
need  not  care  for  his  children.”  It  is  the  mother  in  this  pictured 
family  who  tends  the  four  children,  while  father  drinks  tuica;  as 
it  happens,  the  number  of  children  and  even  the  color  of  the 
family  cat  (if  not  the  division  of  labor)  fit  my  own  domestic 
scene  perfectly. 


NOTES 

1 See  Bela  Gunda,  “America  in  Hungarian  Folk  Tradition," 
Journal  of  American  Folklore,  83  (1970),  413. 

2 Kenneth  S.  Goldstein,  “William  Robbie;  Folk  Artist  of 
the  Buchan  District,  Aberdeenshire,”  Folklore  in  Action,  ed.  by 
Horace  P.  Beck  (Philadelphia,  1962),  pp.  101-111. 

3 Michael  Owen  Jones,  “Folk  Art  Production  and  the 
Folklorist’s  Obligation,”  Journal  of  Popular  Culture,  4 (1970), 
194-212;  and  “‘I  bet  that’s  his  trademark’:  ‘Anonymity’  in  ‘Folk’ 
Utilitarian  Art  Production,”  Keystone  Folklore  Quarterly,  16 
(1971),  39-48. 


THE  REPERTORY  OF  NANCY  JONES 
AS  A MIRROR  OF  CULTURE  IN  SCOTLAND  COUNTY 

by  Charles  W.  Joyner 


Traditional  folksong,  quite  apart  from  its  intrinsic  artistic 
worth,  serves  as  an  important  mirror  of  culture  as  well,  provid- 
ing both  an  oral  history  of  local  traditions,  and  supplying 
social  and  psychological  indicators.  In  fact,  folksongs  “may 
ultimately  reveal  some  important  and  otherwise  unobtainable 
knowledge  of  the  total  environment  from  which  they  spring” 
(Charles  Keil,  Urban  Blues,  Chicago,  1969,  p.  216).  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  should  be  so.  Folklore,  of  which  folksong 
is  a vital  part,  helps  to  shape  and  maintain  the  essence  of  the 
culture  itself.  As  noted  in  a pioneering  article,  folklore  “is 
used  to  inculcate  the  customs  and  ethical  standards  in  the 
young,  and  as  an  adult  to  reward  him  with  praise  when  he 
conforms,  to  punish  him  with  ridicule  or  criticism  when  he 
deviates,  to  provide  him  with  rationalization  when  the  institu- 
tions and  conventions  are  challenged  or  questioned,  to  suggest 
that  he  be  content  with  things  as  they  are,  and  to  provide  him 
with  a compensatory  escape  from  ‘the  hardships,  the  inequal- 
ities, the  injustices’  of  everyday  life”  (William  Rand  Bascom, 
“Four  Functions  of  Folklore,”  JAF,  LXVII,  1954,  349).  Since 
folksong  both  reveals  and  reinforces  the  attitudes  and  values 
of  a society,  the  continuing  failure  of  most  folksong  scholars 
to  examine  their  social  meaning  is  particularly  lamentable. 


**  The  author,  professor  of  folklore  and  history  at  St.  Andrews 
Presbyterian  College  in  Laurinbur g,  is  performing  artist 
as  well  as  ballad  collector.  Born  in  Spartanburg,  he 
attended  Presbyterian  College  and  has  a Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  He  is  active  in  the  American 
Folklore  Society  and  is  author  of  Folk  Song  in  South 
Carolina  (Columbia,  1971). 
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And  since  the  folk  neither  remember  or  forget  songs  or  parts  of 
songs  without  very  specific,  though  perhaps  unconscious, 
reasons  (Roger  Abrahams  and  George  Foss,  Anglo-American 
Folksong  Style,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.,  1968,  p.  19),  the 
persistence  of  certain  songs  in  the  traditional  repertory  of  a 
given  locale  can  be  related,  as  John  Szwed  has  noted,  “to 
questions  of  social  conflict  and  solidarity  within  the  total 
community  unit”  (John  F.  Szwed,  “Paul  E.  Hall:  A Newfound- 
land Song  Maker  and  Community  of  Song,”  in  Folksongs  and 
Their  Makers,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  1970,  p.  151). 

I will  attempt  in  this  paper  to  analyze  the  repertory  of 
Nancy  Jones  of  Scotland  County,  N.  C.  (and  certain  aspects  of 
her  singing  style)  in  the  hope  of  casting  some  illumination  on 
the  role  of  the  individual  folksinger  in  sustaining  tradition,  on 
the  role  of  tradition  in  shaping  the  culture  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual lives,  and  on  the  interrelations  between  the  three.  While 
space  does  not  permit  extended  discussion  of  the  tension 
between  the  tendency  toward  traditions,  cultural  conservatism 
and  the  individual’s  tendency  toward  cultural  innovation,  it 
should  be  emphasized  at  the  outset  that  this  tension  is  creative, 
even  vital  to  the  continuing  dynamism  of  traditional  folksong. 
(For  a major  study  of  the  tension  between  folk  tradition  and 
individual  creativity,  see  Almeda  Riddle  and  Roger  Abrahams, 
A Singer  and  Her  Songs,  Baton  Rouge,  1970.) 

Scotland  County  stretches  across  the  southern  border  of 
North  Carolina  between  Richmond  County  to  the  west  and 
Robeson  County  to  the  east.  Here  Nancy  Jones  was  born 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  in  a house  not  far  from  where 
she  now  lives.  She  studied  at  Carolina  College  in  nearby 
Maxton  in  1914  and  1915,  and  remains  active  in  the  Methodist 
Church  and  the  Garden  Club.  She  has  been  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society. 

Her  repertory  is  not  wide-ranging.  She  has  a preference 
for  relatively  short,  rhythmic,  and  lyrical  songs,  often  didactic, 
or  with  a moral  at  least  implied.  Her  sources  are  eclectic.  She 
learned  most  of  her  songs  directly  from  other  singers,  but 
occasionally  she  learned  from  such  popular  culture  sources  as 
radio  or  hymnbooks.  She  reads  music  and  plays  the  piano  and 
autoharp.  Her  repertory  is  impressive  in  two  notable  respects: 
the  rarity  of  many  of  the  songs,  and  the  relative  proportions  of 
Afro-American  to  Anglo-American  materials.  Most  of  her  songs 
are  not  in  the  Brown  Collection  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
collected  in  North  Carolina  before.  One  of  them,  “The  Sailor 
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and  the  Soldier,”  is  rare  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  On  the 
proportion  of  Afro-American  material  to  Anglo-American  mate- 
rial, I have  elsewhere  emphasized  the  syncretic  relationship 
between  the  tradition  of  West  Africa  and  the  British  Isles  in 
the  American  South  (Charles  W.  Joyner,  “Southern  Folklore  as 
a Key  to  Southern  Identity,”  Southern  Humanities  Review,  I, 
1967,  211-22).  Few  Southerners,  black  or  white,  fail  to  reflect 
some  musical  influence  of  the  other  race.  The  high  proportion 
of  Afro-American  religious  songs  in  the  repertory  of  Nancy 
Jones,  however,  reflects  a conscious  interest  in  the  spiritual 
songs  of  her  black  neighbors  rather  than  the  more  typical 
unconscious  acculturation  of  styles.  Moreover,  her  stylistic 
approach  to  the  two  types  of  songs  in  her  repertory  is  note- 
worthy. On  Anglo-American  pieces  she  sings  with  constricted 
throat  and  mild  decoration,  tending  towards  parlando  rubato.  On 
the  Afro-American  songs  the  rhythm  becomes  more  pronounced 
and  she  sings  with  relaxed  throat,  syncopating  easily  and 
employing  glissandi  and  quarter-tones  (cf.  Alan  Lomax,  Folk 
Songs  of  North  America,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1960,  p.  xix). 

Functionally,  her  repertory  may  be  divided  rather  easily 
into  broad  categories  of  children’s  game  songs,  love  songs, 
religious  songs,  “poor  boy”  songs,  and  an  elusive  category  of 
songs  which  provide  shrewd  comments  on  people  and  situations. 
I collected  the  versions  cited  from  Miss  Jones  in  several 
recording  sessions  during  the  period  1968  to  present. 

Children’s  game  songs  in  themselves  serve  several  func- 
tions: providing  entertainment  and/or  empirical  information, 
teaching  the  young  socially  acceptable  behavior,  or  providing 
“innocent”  outlets  for  deviation  from  such  behavior,  as  in  play 
parties  at  which  children  simultaneously  approximate  and  avoid 
“dance"  steps  (cf.  Brown  Collection , V,  525).  “Green  Leaves,” 
for  example,  allowed  shy  children  to  mix,  without  much  embar- 
rassment, with  members  of  the  opposite  sex. 

The  green  leaves,  the  green  leaves  that  grow  on  the  vine. 

Go  choose  you  a partner  the  best  you  can  find. 

Honey  in  the  gum  so  sweet,  so  sweet  {.repeat  twice! , 

Joy  is  bound  to  be. 

When  you  get  married  you’ll  jump  for  joy  (repeat  twice]  , 

Joy  is  bound  to  be. 

Salute  your  partner  and  join  the  ring  C repeat  twice!, 

Joy  is  bound  to  be. 
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Another  popular  game  song  was 

King  Richard  was  King  George’s  son, 

Tra-la-la-la  what  a race  he’d  run, 

A star  he  wore  upon  his  breast, 

Pass  to  the  East  and  pass  to  the  West. 

Go  choose  you  East,  go  choose  you  West, 

Choose  the  one  you  love  the  best, 

If  she’s  not  here  to  take  your  part, 

Choose  someone  with  all  your  heart. 

I kneel  because  I love  you  i repeat  twice!, 

And  we  will  gain  the  day. 

I measure  my  love  to  show  you  £ repeat  twicej , 

And  we  will  gain  the  day. 

It  breaks  my  heart  to  leave  you  £ repeat  twice!, 

And  we  will  gain  the  day. 

(Cf.  Brown  Collection , V,  523). 

Even  more  than  children’s  songs,  love  songs  reinforce 
socially  acceptable  behavior  (such  as  courtship  practices)  and 
values  (such  as  fidelity  or  lack  of  selfishness)  through  expres- 
sion of  approval  or  disapproval.  With  one  exception,  the  love 
songs  in  Nancy  Jones’  repertory  end  unhappily.  The  penalties 
for  individualism  are  quite  clear  in  “Sweet  Lily": 

They  say  I drink  Victor cliquorj,  my  money  is  my  own, 

Whoever  don’t  like  me  can  let  me  alone. 

I eat  when  I’m  hungry,  I drink  when  I’m  dry, 

I think  of  Sweet  Lily  and  sit  down  and  cry. 

Sweet  Lily,  Sweet  Lily,  Sweet  Lily,  fare  you  well, 

I’m  sorry  to  leave  you,  I love  you  so  well. 

A similar  theme  is  expressed  in  “Farewell,  My  Dear  True 
Love,”  which  Miss  Jones  first  heard  about  the  age  of  fifteen 
from  an  old  woman  who  had  learned  it  as  a young  person  during 
the  Civil  War  (cf.  Brown  Collection,  III,  142). 

Farewell,  my  dear  true  love,  I’ll  bid  you  adieu, 

I’m  going  to  travel  far  distant  from  you, 

Through  dangers  on  sea  boats  I’m  bound  for  to  go, 

To  seek  some  new  country  and  find  me  a home. 

Your  voice  sounds  as  sweet  to  my  ear  at  all  times 
As  the  sound  of  a dulcimer  a-playing  of  the  hymn, 
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I’m  coming  back  again 

To  see  you  and  marry  you,  I’ll  make  you  my  wife, 

And  treat  you  with  kindness  all  the  rest  of  my  life. 

The  only  ballads  I have  collected  from  Miss  Jones  are 
subsumed  under  the  love-song  category.  “Nellie  Crocford”  is  a 
version  of  “Nellie  Cropsey,”  a North  Carolina  murdered-girl 
ballad  ( Brown  Collection , II,  717-19).  “Sweet  William”  is  a 
version  of  Child  74.  In  both  cases,  love  ends  unhappily-in 
death.  She  learned  the  songs  in  her  early  teens  and  has 
remembered  them  ever  since. 

In  Miss  Jones’  repertory,  love  songs  describe  the  inevi- 
table separation  of  the  lovers,  either  through  parting  or  through 
death.  The  sole  exception  is  the  coquettish  “They  Came 
Through  the  Town.” 

They  came  through  the  town  with  their  banners  so  gay, 

I ran  to  the  window  to  hear  the  band  play, 

I heard  the  drum  beat  and  the  music  so  sweet, 

But  my  eyes  at  that  time  took  a much  greater  treat. 

As  the  captain  with  the  whiskers  took  a sly  glance  at  me, 
Took  a shy  glance  at  me,  took  a sly  glance  at  me, 

As  the  captain  with  the  whiskers  took  a sly  glance  at  me. 

I peeped  through  the  blind  very  cautiously  then, 

Lest  the  neighbors  should  say  I was  looking  at  the  men. 

When  we  meet  at  the  ball,  of  course  I thought  ’twas  right 
To  pretend  that  we  had  never  met  before  that  night, 

But  I perceived  that  he  knew  when  he  gave  me  a glance 
And  I hung  down  my  head  when  he  asked  me  to  dance. 

And  the  captain  with  the  whiskers  took  a sly  glance  at  me, 
Took  a sly  glance  at  me,  took  a sly  glance  at  me, 

And  the  captain  with  the  whiskers  took  a sly  glance  at  me. 

The  psychologist  Erik  Erikson  contends  of  American  folk- 
song that  it  is  “in  the  very  love  songs  that  we  find  not  only 
the  sorrow  of  having  been  abandoned  (an  international  theme) 
but  also  the  fear  of  committing  yourself  to  deep  emotions” 
(Erik  H.  Erikson,  Childhood  and  Society,  2d  ed.,  New  York, 
1963,  p.  301).  There  is  nothing  here  in  either  the  sad  songs  of 
parting  or  the  song  of  innocent  flirtation  to  challenge  that  view. 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  of  reluctance  to  make  deep 
religious  commitment  in  the  Afro-American  spirituals  which 
Miss  Jones  retains.  The  songs  reflect  faith  and  hope  for  a 
better  life  in  the  next  world.  In  the  songs  it  is  noteworthy  that 
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the  sense  of  reconciliation  with  God  is  immediate,  and  the 
escape  from  the  tribulations  of  this  world  seems  imminent.  In 
each  of  the  songs  the  theme  is  reinforced:  not  in  this  world,  but 
only  in  the  next,  will  there  be  release  from  the  burdens  and 
sorrows  of  existence. 

Packing  up,  getting  ready,  going  to  see  King  Jesus, 

I’m  packing  up,  getting  ready,  packing  up,  getting 
ready  to  go. 


And  again 

King  Jesus  is  mine  and  I’m  forgiven, 

I’m  holding  his  hand  and  I’m  going  to  heaven- 

One  spiritual  learned  at  a black  tent-revival  uses  Jerusalem 
as  a metaphor  for  Heaven: 

I want  to  be  ready,  I want  to  be  ready,  I want  to  be  ready 
To  walk  in  Jerusalem  just  like  John. 

In  another  the  land  of  Canaan  serves  as  the  metaphor  for 
Heaven: 

I’m  on  my  way  (I’m  on  my  way)  to  Canaan  land  (to 
Canaan  land)  L repeat  twice  7 

I’m  on  my  way,  Great  Lord,  I’m  on  my  way. 

Other  spirituals,  such  as  “Ain’t  It  Gonna  Be  One  Happy  Day” 
and  “You’re  Gonna  Reap  in  the  Harvest  What  You  Sow”  reflect 
similar  sentiments. 

Miss  Jones’s  “Poor  Boy’  songs  are  examples  of  what 
Erikson  terms  “a  stubborn  clinging  to  the  ugly  facts  of  poverty, 
loneliness,  and  toil  on  a continent  that  punished  as  it 
challenged”  (p.  301).  The  “Poor  Boy”  songs,  sung  in  an 
unstructured  style  much  like  that  of  field  hollers,  mirrors  the 
hard  times  in  agrarian  Southern  counties  such  as  Scotland 
between  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  recent  decades  of 
industrialization.  Most  of  them  are  of  Afro-American  origin: 

Poor  boy,  long  way  from  home, 

Poor  boy,  long  way  from  home. 

I’m  only  a poor  child  in  this  world, 

Sometimes  my  trouble  makes  me  tremble,  tremble,  tremble, 
Cause  I’m  only  a poor  child  in  this  world. 
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Oh  me,  poor  me,  somebody’s- talking  about  poor  me, 

Down  in  the  valley,  of  what  did  I see, 

Somebody’s  talking  about  poor  me. 

The  following  “poor  boy”  song  she  heard  as  a teenager 
from  an  Indian  who  was  riding  a mule: 

Drinking  and  gambling  gonna  be  my  ruin, 
tRepeat  twice? 

Gonna  be  my  ruin,  gonna  be  my  ruin. 

Drinking  and  gambling  gonna  be  my  rujn. 

In  the  final  category  are  two  especially  meaningful  songs, 
both  favorites  of  Miss  Jones:  “Polly  Sat  Down  and  I Sat  by 
Her’  and  “The  Sailor  and  the  Soldier.”  The  first  reflects,  in 
humorous  fashion,  the  hard  life  imposed  on  women  by  their 
husbands.  The  second  chides  the  “miser  with  his  hands  full  of 
gold.”  These  two  songs  come  as  close  to  direct  social 
commentary  as  any  in  the  repertory. 

Tolly  cly-cl  I 3 3ft. 
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Polly  sat  down  and  I sat  by  her, 

These  few  words  were  just  for  to  try  her. 

Said  I,  “Pretty  Polly,  it’s  nothing  but  a folly, 

If  you’ll  marry  me  just  say  so,  Polly.’’ 

Polly  looked  around  and  she  smiled  like  a Venus. 
Said  she,  “Young  man,  there’s  something  between  us. 
You  have  no  cream  pots,  cream  jugs  either, 

Neither  have  you  any  china  metal.” 

“But  I have  horses  and  cattle  for  to  follow, 

A whole  house  filled  with  one  thing  or  other. 

I have  a little  wheel  for  Polly  to  spin  on, 

Also  a little  tow  for  Polly  to  begin  on. 

You’ll  have  to  rise  early  and  wash  out  linen 
And  afterwards  sit  to  a little  wheel  a-spinning.” 
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“I’ll  neither  rise  early  nor  wash  out  linen 
Nor  afterwards  sit  to  a little  wheel  a-spinning. 

I’ll  lie  in  the  bed  till  the  clock  strikes  seven, 

If  I please  I’ll  lie  till  eleven.” 

“Fare  you  well,  Polly,  I’m  going  to  see  Sallie, 

She’s  fair  the  best  girl  and  she  lives  in  the  Valley.” 
When  Polly  saw  I was  going  for  to  leave  her, 

These  few  words,  they  began  for  to  grieve  her. 


Tke  Soldier  TWe  S3*  lor 
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As  the  sailor  and  the  soldier  were  a-traveling  one  day. 

Said  the  sailor  to  the  soldier,  “Let  us  kneel  down  and  pray, 
We’ll  pray  for  the  welfare  and  good  of  all  man 
And  to  everything  that  I say  do  you  say  ‘Amen.’ 

“We’ll  pray  for  the  boys  who  stay  at  home  and  plow 
And  gain  their  maintenance  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 
Good  luck  and  good  fortune  them  always  attend 
And  money  a-plenty."  Said  the  soldier,  “Amen.” 

“We’ll  pray  for  the  young  girls  who  stay  at  home  and  spin. 
Nor  go  to  night  parties  as  all  of  us  have  been. 

Good  luck  and  good  fortune  them  always  attend 

And  sweethearts  to  court  them.”  Said  the  soldier,  “Amen.” 

“We’ll  pray  for  the  old  miser  with  his  hands  full  of  gold. 
Neither  lends  it  nor  spends  it  nor  gives  to  the  poor. 

Bad  luck  and  bad  fortune  him  always  attend 
And  Satan  to  get  him.”  Said  the  soldier,  “Amen.” 
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The  preceeding  analysis  of  the  major  items  in  Nancy  Jones’ 
repertory  might  seem  to  imply  that  she  is  a glum  and  grim 
creature,  afraid  of  emotional  commitments,  preoccupied  with 
the  hardships  and  injustices  of  this  world,  and  eager  to  leave  it 
behind  for  the  next  as  soon  as  possible.  On  the  contrary,  she  is 
a lively  woman  of  sunny  disposition  and  keen  interests,  who 
loves  life  and  lives  it  to  the  full  each  day.  Nevertheless,  a 
tragic  sense  of  life,  rooted  in  hardship  and  defeat,  underlies 
all  of  Southern  folk  culture.  (Cf.  James  McBride  Dabbs,  Who 
Speaks  for  the  South?  New  York,  1964,  esp.  pp.  211-36.)  Since 
that  tragic  sense  affects  the  society  and  culture  she  lives  in, 
and  the  tradition  she  inherits,  it  is  bound  to  influence  her 
individual  creativity  and  to  be  mirrored  in  her  repertory. 


BOOKS  1 

No  one  would  expect  Manly  Wade  Wellman  to  write  a book 
without  a touch  of  folklore  in  it,  even  a county  history  like 
The  Kingdom  of  Madison  (UNC  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  222  pp., 
$8.95).  His  chapter  on  some  said-to-be  murders,  “Legend  of 
Terror:  A Digression,”  appeared  in  this  journal  in  May  1972.  A 
second  reading  of  this  yarn  is  even  more  hair-raising.  Besides 
Indian  myths  (Wellman  has  cited  a source  for  the  Siren  of  the 
French  Broad,  for  which  we’ve  been  looking  a long  time)  and 
whiskey-making,  there’s  a handsome  chapter  titled  “What  Shall 
I Sing?”  and  in  it  are  accounts  of  Cecil  Sharp,  Bascom  Lamar 
Lunsford,  and  Obray  Arlin  Ramsey.  Sharp’s  two  volumes  of 
English  Folk  Songs  from  the  Southern  Appalachian  (London, 
1932)  has,  writes  Wellman,  “words  and  music  for  968  versions 
of  various  songs,  with  more  than  250  contributed  by  Madison 
County  singers.”  Mr.  Wellman’s  fame  as  a conversational  story- 
teller and  banjo-playing  singer  of  ballads  is,  in  this  book, 
transferred  smoothly  to  the  printed  page.  We  recommend  The 
Kingdom  of  Madison  completely  and  absolutely. 

More  literary  than  folkloric  is  The  Folk  of  Southern  Fiction 
(Univ.  of  Georgia  Press,  Athens,  280  pp.,  $11.00)  by  Merrill 
Maguire  Skaggs.  The  author's  thesis  is  that-in  spite  of  the 
traditional  notion  that  nineteenth-century  novelists  and  short 
story  writers  divided  Southerners  distinctly  into  Aristocrats, 
Negroes,  and  Trash-the  Plain  Folk  were  always  present  in 
fiction  from  the  southwest  humorists  on,  and  they  have  con- 
tinued right  into  the  books  of  Faulkner,  Welty  and  O’Connor. 
Mrs.  Skaggs’s  detailed  analysis  is  amply  convincing. 


CHAUCER’S  WAY  WITH  A PROVERB: 
ALLAS!  ALLAS!  THAT  EVERE  LOVE  WAS  SYNNE! 

by  Francis  Lee  Utley 


The  Wife  of  Bath,  towards  whom  an  earlier  generation  of 
scholars  was  reasonably  tolerant,  becomes  in  the  eye  of  modern 
“ historicists”  not  merely  a stereotype  of  male  chauvinism 
painted  by  the  Lion,  but  a figure  who  deludes  us  moderns  as 
she  deluded  her  husbands.  That  empathy  we  show  for  her 
nostalgia  for  the  world  she  has  had  in  her  time  reflects  a 
“post  romantic  spirit  of  rebelliousness  and  a sentimental 
humanitarianism  that  are  essentially  alien  to  fourteenth- 
century  attitudes.  In  Chaucer’s  time,  she  probably  had  little 
sentimental  or  human  appeal.”1  Such  assurances  come  from  a 
use  of  traditional  learning,  and  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  the 
spokesmen  for  such  a view  is  that  of  Chauncey  Wood,  who  with 
his  knowledge  of  astrological  lore  takes  the  position  that  the 
moving  “Allas!  alias!  that  evere  love  was  synne!”  (Ill,  614) 
“should  be  interpreted  more  as  an  expression  of  annoyance  than 
of  regret  . . . not  ...  as  an  expression  of  repentance  but  as  a 
comment  on  inconvenience. Where  Walter  Clyde  Curry  granted 
her  at  least  the  “grace”  to  see  her  sin,  even  as  she  reflected 
her  belief  that  her  nature  was  determined  by  her  horoscope,'1 
Wood  is  convinced  that  the  very  determinism  is  a blindness 
and  a heresy.  It  is  plain  enough  that  “historicisism,”  the  use 
of  traditional  knowledge  to  reconstruct  the  intention  of  the 
author,  does  not  always  produce  the  same  conclusions  in  every 
modern  scholar. 


**  The  author,  professor  of  English  at  The  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity at  Columbus,  is  Fellow  of  the  American  Folklore 
Society,  and  one  of  its  past  presidents.  His  many  writings 
range  from  Biblical  and  Jewish  folklore  to  onomastics  and 
fourteenth-century  English  literature. 
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Perhaps,  by  turning  to  another  kind  of  tradition,  we  may 
show  how  Chaucer  both  used  the  convention  and  transformed 
it.  The  recent  exhaustive  treatment  of  Middle  English  proverbs 
by  Bartlett  and  Helen  Whiting  provides  us  with  valuable  data 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  Wife’s  famous  line  is 
a proverb,  though  there  is  one  other  citation  for  it  (L478).4  But 
there  is  a related  saying  which  is  clearly  proverbial:  “Lechery 
is  no  sin”  (L167),  and  some  study  of  its  uses  may  allow  us 
additional  perspective  on  what  the  Wife  and  her  creator  may 
have  meant.  At  first  we  might  almost  believe  that  the  striking 
declaration  that  lechery  is  no  sin  is  vindication  for  a lenient 
assessment  of  Dame  Alisoun’s  wantonness.  Some  study  of  the 
context  of  the  saying,  however,  makes  it  clear  enough  that  the 
wrong  kind  of  people  use  the  proverb. 

Almost  a century  before  Chaucer  created  the  Wife  (with  a 
certain  amount  of  help  from  Jean  de  Meun  and  St.  Jerome), 
Robert  Manning  of  Brunne  (about  1303)  wrote  in  his  parochial 
manual  Handlyng  Synne : 

Yyf  thow  trowyst.  synne  shal  be  foryeve 
withoute  repentaunce  & shryve, 

As  sum  of  thys  lewed  men  seys, 

‘God  of  heuene  ys  so  curteys, 

That  he  shal  on  domysday  certeynley 
For-yyue  the  synne  of  lechery: 
lechery  ys  but  lyght  synne, 

He  wyl  laue  mercy  on  al  therynne;’ 

Thus  sey  they  that  can  no  gode, 

And  thouh  they  hemself  undyrstode.  . . .5 

It  is  plain  that  the  preacher  demands  contrition  here  on  earth 
for  lechery,  even  though  the  ignorant  laity  place  it  low  in  the 
scale  of  the  vices. 

In  Piers  Plowman  (about  1368)  the  scene  is  also  the 
confessional.  Lady  Mede  has  told  her  misdeeds  to  “a  con- 
fessour  coped  as  a frere,”  who  absolves  her  quickly  with  some 
comment  on  the  window  in  the  convent  which  needs  glazing.  She 
replies: 

Ich  shal  be  youre  frende,  frere  • and  faille  yow  neuere. 

The  while  ye  louyeth  thuse  lordes  . that  lecherye  haunten, 
And  lacketh  nogt  thuse  ladies  . that  louyeth  the  same. 

Hit  is  bote  frelete  of  flesch  . ye  fynden  wel  in  bokis, 

And  a cours  of  kynde  • where-of  we  comen  alle. 

Ho  may  a-scapie  the  sclaundere  • the  scathe  may  sone 

be  mendyd, 

Hit  ys  synne  as  of  seuene  • non  soner  relesed.6 
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Neither  Lady  Mede  nor  her  confessor  is  a model  of  rationality, 
but  rather  of  rationalization;  they  catch  only  a fragment  of  the 
complex  pity  which  Dante  felt  for  Francesca  as  he  placed  her 
irredeemably  in  Hell  because  she  felt  no  repentance-in  the 
highest  circle  of  Hell  because  love  is  something  one  can  repent 
-just  as  lechery  is  the  highest  circle  in  Purgatory  because  its 
true  repentance  demands  the  relinquishing  of  the  other  Six 
Deadly  Sins,  most  notably  Pride. ^ The  difference  is  that  Dante 
pities  but  does  not  diminish  the  impenitent  sin  of  lechery, 
whereas  Lady  Mede  and  the  corrupt  friar  have  lost  the  whole 
meaning  of  penitance  and  restitution. 

Apparently  this  was  the  problem  of  the  aristocracy,  with 
their  two  major  sins  of  Pride  and  Lechery,  glorified  in  their 
own  books  as  Magnificence  and  Courtly  Love.  Such  is  certainly 
the  view  of  Lydgate,  paraphrasing  Boccaccio’s  De  Casibus  in 
The  Fall  of  Princes  (about  1438).  Commenting  on  the  story  of 
Tarquin  and  Lucretia,  he  says  that  Princes  commit  adultery 
and  rationalize  it  by  describing  it  as  a mere  law  of  nature 
“Frely  to  vse  lecheri  in  youth,”  like  David,  Samson,  and 
Solomon. 


And  in  diffence  of  ther  opynyoun, 

LThey]  Reherse  these  storyes  for  excusacion 
Off  ther  errour,  therbi  a pris  to  Wynne, 

As  tofor  God  lecheri  wer  no  synne. 

They  fail  to  see  how  deeply  contrite  was  David,  how  God 
brought  tragedy  to  Samson,  and  how 

The  sperit  of  wisdam,  heuenli  & dyuyne, 

Was  take  away  fro  prudent  Salamoun 
In  chastising  for  his  transgressioun. 

And  summe  doctours  affermen  ouermore 
How  Salamon  repentid  hym  ful  sore. 8 

The  Wife  of  Bath,  deplorably,  disagrees  with  these  doctors: 

Lo,  heere  the  wise  kyng,  daun  Solomon; 

I trowe  he  hadde  wyves  mo  than  oon. 

As  wolde  God  it  were  leveful  unto  me 
To  be  refresshed  half  so  ofte  as  he! 

Which  yifte  of  God  hadde  he  for  alle  his  wyvys! 

No  man  hath  swich  that  in  this  world  alyve  is.  (Ill,  35-40) 

We  need  not  approve  her  exegesis;  indeed  we  must  admit  she 
has  gone  to  almost  parodic  limits  in  her  tropological  interpreta- 
tion. Yet  I think  the  noble  audience  to  whom  Chaucer  read  were 
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quite  as  likely  to  laugh  at  her  reading  as  they  were  to  be 
instructed  by  Lydgate’s— and  laughter  reflects  ambivalence. 

In  the  Macro  morality  play  Mankind  (about  1475),  the  titular 
hero  is  being  initiated  into  sin  by  the  vice  New  Gyse,  who 
affirms 

There  arn  but  sex  dedly  synnys,  lechery  ys  non, 

As  yt  may  be  verefyede  be  ws  brethellys  euerychon. 

Ye  xall  goo  robbe,  stell,  and  kyll,  as  fast  as  ye  may  gon. 

‘I  wyll,’  sey  ye. 9 

The  spokesman  is  clearly  demonic.  In  the  Middle  Scots  moral- 
ity, Sir  David  Lyndsay’s  Ane  Satyre  of  the  Thrie  Estaitis 
(1554),  we  see  the  old  and  wicked  proverb  turned  on  the  medie- 
val church  by  a reformer.  Wantonness  asks: 

Belieue  ye  Sir  that  Lecherie  be  sin? 

Na,  trow  nocht  that:  this  is  my  ressoun  quhy. 

First  at  the  Romane  Kirk  will  ye  begin, 

Quhilk  is  the  lemand  lamp  of  lechery: 

Quhair  Cardinals  and  Bischops  generally 
To  luif  Ladies  thay  think  ane  pleasant  sport. 

Solace  continues  the  argument  to  King  Humanity,  and  urges  him 
to  have  a concubine  until  he  gets  a prudent  queen.  He  cites 
authorities: 


Speir  at  the  Monks  of  Bamirrinoch 
Gif  lecherie  be  sin. 10 

Placebo  repeats  the  same  remark,  but  this  time  calls  on  “my 
Ladie  Priores”  as  witness.  Once  more  we  see  the  Puritanical 
temper  seizing  the  Church’s  own  satirical  thrusts  as  evidence 
against  its  morality.  The  Whitings  also  cite  Thomas  Churchyard 
(1575):  “this  Freer  so  wantton  was  . . . That  by  his  lyef  men 
gest  he  thought,  / That  letchry  was  no  syn.”H 

We  would  seem  to  have  clear  traditional  testimony,  then, 
that  the  proverb  “Lechery  is  no  sin”  is  a demonic  one,  found 
in  the  mouths  of  “lewed  men,”  a corrupt  Friar,  lecherous 
princes,  New  Gyse,  and  the  wicked  monks,  friars,  and  nuns  of 
a chastizing  Reformation.  It  is  a sin  which  can  be  cleansed  by 
confession,  as  Manning  and  Lydgate  assert;  its  gains  are 
transient;  it  is  often  followed  by  sadness,  as  both  Aristotle 
and  complaining  lovers  admit.  And  repentance,  therefore,  the 
key  to  salvation,  is  always  possible.  Yet  it  is  a sin,  despite 
the  rationalizers. 
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And  here  we  might  rest  the  case,  as  some  moralists  and 
“historicists”  do,  with  a simple  use  of  one  aspect  of  tradition, 
here  a “lewed”  proverb,  which  seems  to  apply  to  Dame  Alisoun. 
But  surely  medieval  literature  demands  as  careful  semantic 
reading  as  modern  literature  and  patristic  allegory.  Dame 
Alisoun’s  words  were,  we  may  recall,  “Allas!  Allas!  that  evere 
love  was  synne.”  The  tone  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
demonic  spokesmen  we  have  been  citing.  In  the  first  place, 
the  word  is  love  and  not  lechery- a word  always  ambiguous, 
comprising  both  eros  and  agape.  And  then  there  is  that  repeated 
“Allas!"  which  Curry  thought  implied  the  Wife  had  at  least 
some  sense  of  grace-grace  to  deplore  the  human  condition,  at 
any  rate.  Her  citation  of  Solomon  does  not  say  she  has  the 
right  to  refresh  herself  as  often  as  Solomon  with  his  wives  (she 
comically  has  forgotten  the  problem  of  the  wives  themselves); 
no,  she  recognizes  the  law  even  as  she  piles  up  her  own  false 
exegesis,  which  reminds  us,  as  with  the  argument  from  the 
Marriage  of  Cana,  of  some  rather  shaky  exegesis  which  the 
Authorities  had  themselves  provided. *2  And  her  use  of  the 
word  love  must  not  be  shrugged  aside  as  mere  ignorance  or 
bias.  There  were  plenty  of  proverbs  which  were  used  by  less 
demonic  figures-by  very  human  ones,  cited  by  the  Whitings 
from  the  Middle  Ages;  “Love  can  find  a remedy  for  every  sore,” 
“Love  dares  anything,”  “Love  has  no  lack,”  “Love  hurts  no 
man,”  “Love  is  free,”  “Love  is  more  than  gold,”  “Love  makes 
the  villain  courteous,”  “There  are  no  foul  loves,”  “Treue  love 
never  failed  man.”  And  these  strongly  balance  the  more  derog- 
atory ones:  “Hot  love  soon  cold,”  “If  you  win  love  in  an  hour 
you  may  lose  it  in  three  or  four,”  “Love  ends  in  woe,”  “Love 
is  full  of  dread,”  “Love  of  ladies  causes  pain  to  lovers  and 
death  to  horses,”  “Love  has  no  law,”  and  “Through  love  every 
law  is  broken.”  Life  is  like  that,  full  of  conflicting  gnomes. 

The  thinly  conceived  character,  the  perfect  stereotype, 
catches  at  one  gnome  or  another,  but  Chaucer’s  Wife  of  Bath 
does  more  than  that— she  comprehends  some  of  the  puzzlement 
of  man  at  his  lot,  and  though  she  is  a good  enough  Christian  to 
see  at  times  the  error  of  her  ways,  she  never  flatly  rejects  the 
ways  which  that  incomprehensible  Goddess  Nature  has,  as 
pronuba,  procreatrix,  and  vicaria  Dei  thrust  upon  us.  She  is 
very  medieval,  but  she  is  also  in  proverbial  wisdom  not  too 
far  from  the  North  Carolinian  folk,  who  can  say  both  “Hot  love 
soon  cools”  and  “True  love  is  the  weft  of  life. "^3  Like  her 
creator,  Chaucer,  she  is  full  of  a more  complex  irony  than  some 
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will  allow,  an  irony  which  has  some  of  the  force  of  one  of 
North  Carolina’s  great  raconteurs,  Senator  Sam  Ervin,  Jr.,  who 
recalled  that  “Once  a question  was  put  to  a Senate  Chaplain, 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  ‘Doctor,  when  you  pray,  do  you  look  at 
the  tragic  condition  of  the  country  and  then  pray  that,  the 
Almighty  will  give  the  Senators  the  wisdom  to  find  solutions?’ 
The  chaplain  replied,  ‘No,  I do  not.  I look  at  the  Senators  and 
pray  for  the  country.”’^ 
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WHO  REMEMBERS? 

by  Jesse  Stuart 

W-Hollow,  Greenup,  Kentucky 


Now  being  here  I wonder  who  am  I 
Above  my  ancestors  under  the  ground: 

Standing  among  tombstones  under  blue  sky, 
Ancestors  here  I never  knew  but  found 
Who  fought  for  our  America  and  died 
To  make  this  country  what  we  have  today; 

I am  at  Oldtown  where  my  kin  reside 
Where  Stuarts  and  the  Howes  return  to  clay. 

Come  here  and  look  upon  their  ancient  stones, 
Remember  they  helped  shape  America, 

Their  flesh  and  blood  now  ancient  dust  and  bones. 
They  thought  man  should  be  free  as  wind  is  free. 
Now  who  remembers  who  is  sleeping  here? 

Who  will  remember  ancient  dust  of  mine, 

Who  made  America  and  without  fear, 

Believing  patriotism  was  divine! 


RAY  LUM:  MULETRADER 
by  William  R.  Ferris,  Jr. 


“I  just  found  out  how  they  make  an  auctioneer. 

They  vaccinate  them  with  a victrola  needle 
when  they  are  five  years  old.” 

“If  you  find  a man  that  gets  his  tongue  twisted 
around  his  eyes  and  can’t  see  what  he  is  saying, 
then  he  makes  a good  auctioneer.” 

What  is  the  key  to  successful  auctioneering  and  trading? 
The  above  answers  were  recorded  in  a sale  barn  and  are  humor- 
ous ways  of  describing  what  the  folklore  scholar  terms  “verbal 
dexterity.” 

Very  little  formal  study  exists  on  mule  and  horse  traders. 
The  most  important  body  of  literature  on  traders  is  by  Ben  K. 
Green,  a Texan  who  traded  horses  and  mules  for  many  years. 
In  Some  More  Horse  Tradin’  Green  recalled  Ray  Lum: 

“There  was  a fast  mule  and  horse  trader  from  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi,  by  the  name  of  Ray  Lum.  ...  he  might  be  a hard 
bidder  and  a mean  buyer,  but  in  years  to  come  I would  know 
that  Ray  Lum  . . . was  a good  man  to  have  at  an  auction  barn 


**  The  author,  assistant  professor  of  Afro-American  Studies  at 
Yale  University,  is  a native  of  Vicksburg.  He  attended 
Davidson  College  and  N orthwestern,  and  has  a doctorate  in 
folklore  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Besides  two 
books  and  two  dozen  articles,  he  has  produced  a number  of 
records  and  films.  Research  for  this  article  was  made  pos- 
sible through  a grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  A 
seventeen-minute  documentary  film  on  the  life  of  Ray  Lum 
is  now  available,  and  in  progress  are  a book  and  a record 
of  his  folktales.  Information  on  all  can  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing the  Center  for  Southern  Folklore,  3756  Mimosa  Street, 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38111. 
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because  he  would  put  a starting  bid  on  any  kind  of  a horse  or 
mule  that  came  in  the  ring”  (pp.  214-15).  Ben  Green's  publi- 
cations include  Wild  Cow  Tales  (1969),  The  Last  Trail  Drive 
through  Downtown  Dallas  (1972),  The  Village  Horse  Doctor 
(1972),  Horse  Tradin'  (1972)  and  Some  More  Horse  Tradin' 
(1972),  all  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  An  important  article 
on  the  history  of  the  mule  and  his  folklore  is  Theodore  H. 
Savory’s  “The  Mule,”  Scientific  American  (December,  1970), 
pp.  102-09. 

Mechanized  farming  in  the  South  spelled  the  doom  of  mule 
farming,  an  era  rich  with  folklore  about  mules  and  the  men  who 
traded  them.  One  of  the  most  famous  traders  is  now  eighty-three 
and  continues  to  trade  horses  and  mules  in  his  home  of  Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi. 

Ray  Lum  is  something  of  a legend  in  his  own  time  among 
circles  of  horse  and  mule  traders.  He  left  his  home  at  fourteen 
to  begin  trading  and  has  never  been  without  a horse  and  mule 
since.  He  has  traveled  in  every  part  of  the  country,  trading  with 
the  sharpest  dealers  including  “Black”  and  ‘‘Irish”  gypsies. 
“Mr.  Ray”  is  a masterful  judge  of  both  mules  and  men  and 
continues  to  maintain  his  reputation  as  a trader.  When  asked 
recently  about  his  health  he  replied,  “I’m  all  right.  I just  need 
to  have  my  speedometer  set  back,  that’s  all.” 

Any  successful  trader  is  totally  dependent  on  his  wit  and 
ability  to  maneuver  others  through  persuasive  talk.  He  is  both 
a willing  buyer  and  seller  and  always  makes  a profit  on  the 
exchange.  Ray  Lum’s  definition  of  a trader  is  “a  man  that 
trades  everything.  A real  trader  don’t  never  find  nothing  that  he 
can’t  use.  If  he  is  a trader— and  you’re  looking  at  one  right 
now-he  will  trade  you  for  anything  you  have  got.  If  he  can’t 
use  it,  he’ll  find  someone  else  that  can.  There  is  lots  of  people 
that  can  take  a pocket  knife  and  run  it  into  a barrel  of  money, 
and  there  are  a lot  of  people  that  you  can  give  a barrel  of 
money  and  won’t  be  long  until  they  won’t  even  have  the  pocket 
knife.  It’s  all  in  who  it  is  is  trading.  Yes  sir,  I think  traders 
are  born.” 

Ray  Lum  began  trading  goats  near  Rocky  Springs,  Missis- 
sippi, in  1904  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  was  soon  trading 
horses  and  mules  throughout  the  country.  Much  of  his  work  was 
centered  in  Texas,  where  he  introduced  “night  sales”  so  that 
both  the  stock  and  the  customers  might  avoid  the  Texas  heat. 
During  these  sales  he  developed  the  “singing”  style  of  auc- 
tioneering to  such  an  art  that  the  local  Vicksburg  radio  station, 
WOBC,  broadcast  his  auctions  as  a form  of  entertainment. 
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The  singing  style  of  auctioneering  is  a highly  developed 
oral  performance  in  which  the  price  of  each  bid  is  called,  then 
embellished  with  jokes,  praise 
for  the  animal,  and  greetings  to 
buyers,  all  of  which  flow  in  an 
endless  rhetorical  stream,  A 
seasoned  auctioneer  may  get 
as  much  as  two  hundred  dollars 
more  for  a mule  than  one  who 
simply  calls  bids.  Verbal  style 
is  clearly  an  integral  part  of 
the  following  auction  by  Ray 
Lum  as  a mule  enters  the 
ring. 

“It’s  a rare  mule,  boys,  a 
rare  mule.  Now  I’ve  got  a 
hundred-forty.  Will  you  give  me 
five?  A hundred  forty-five  if  I 
never  cock  another  pistol.  If 
you  boys  want  to  bid  on  him, 
just  don’t  stand  there.  These  mules  are  not  plentiful.  This  one 
shown,  I don’t  know  when  you’ll  find  another  one  like  him.  What 
do  you  want  to  give?  A hundred  thirty-six.  Now  eight.  Now  nine. 
Nine.  Nine.  Get  in  there  if  you  want  to.  Hundred  thirty-eight. 
Thirty-nine.  Come  on  in  if  you  want  to.  Hundred  thirty-eight. 
Thirty-nine.  Will  you  give  nine?  Speak  now  or  forever  hold  your 
peace,  forever  and  eternity.  Sold  to  Willie  Jones  for  a hundred 
thirty-eight  dollars.  Well,  I hope  you  get  two  hundred  for  it 
when  you  sell  him.” 

Today  Ray  Lum  is  eighty-three  years  old,  and  most  of  his 
trading  is  done  in  a small  shop  which  adjoins  the  sale  barn  run 
by  his  younger  brothers.  Livestock  auctions  are  held  every 
Monday  and  most  of  the  customers  spend  part  of  their  day  with 
Ray  Lum  listening  to  the  endless  stories  of  his  trading  exploits. 
White  and  black,  children  and  adults,  all  stand  in  awe  of  a man 
who  recreates  a lost  era  through  his  oral  lore.  The  following 
narrative  was  recorded  during  two  successive  Mondays  in  1972 
and  shows  the  warmth  and  color  of  Ray  Lum’s  stories: 

When  I first  started  trading  I was  working  in  Vicksburg  for 
Mr.  George  Smith,  and  here  comes  a fellow  up  there  with  a little 
horse.  He  said,  “I  want  to  sell  this  horse.” 

“What  do  you  want  for  him?” 

“Twenty-five  dollars.” 

“I’ll  give  you  twelve  for  him.” 
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So,  to  cut  a long  story  short,  he  finally  decided  to  take 
the  twelve.  So  I went  in  and  told  Mr.  Smith  that  I had  ten  dollars 
and  I would  have  to  borrow  two  dollars  from  him.  I wondered  if 
he  could  let  me  have  it.  Fine.  That  was  all  right  with  him. 

I tied  the  little  old  horse  out  there  to  the  horse  post  and 
put  a halter  on  him.  Tied  him  and  went  on  with  delivering.  I 
clerked  and  waited  on  the  people.  That  was  my  first  horse  I 
ever  bought. 

This  was  the  first  horse  ever  I bought  when  I got  to  Vicks- 
burg. So  I give  twelve  dollars  for  him  and  tied  him  out  there  to 
a post.  That  evening  before  I left,  a fellow  came  by  and  wanted 
the  little  old  horse.  He  was  gentle  and  about  a two  year  old, 
and  I hopped  up  on  him  and  rode  him  around  and  bounced  him 
around.  Rode  him  back,  I was  a good  hand.  I was  riding  before 
I came  to  Warren  County.  I was  a good  rider  when  I left  Clai- 
borne County.  So  I bounced  the  little  horse  around. 

“How  much  do  you  want  for  him?* 

“Twenty-five  dollars.” 

So  he  bought  him.  I made  one  per  cent,  as  the  Dutchman 
says.  A few  days  later  another  one  came  up  with  a horse.  I 
bought  that  one  for  fifteen.  He  was  a little  poor  colt.  I tied  him 
out  there  and  bought  me  a peck  of  feed  from  Mr.  Smith,  the 
fellow  I was  working  for. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  next  day,  says,  “Ray,  don’t  you  think  that 
you  can  make  more  trading  than  you  can  working  here  for  three 
dollars  a week?” 

I said,  “I  don’t  know,  Mr.  Smith,  but  I will  sure  try  it.” 

I hated  to  leave.  Mrs.  Kate  was  so  good  to  me  and  served 
such  good  meals.  I hated  to  leave,  but  I taken  the  little  horse 
out  and  went  to  trading,  and  I hadn’t  been  without  a horse  since. 

I run  that  horse  up  to  a bunch  of  horses.  When  I got  through, 
I could  buy  a carload  of  horses.  I kept  trading  and  drawing  boot 
in  and  swapping,  selling,  and  buying  more.  So  I run  that  little 
horse  that  I bought  at  that  store  up  to  where  I could  buy  a 
carload  of  horses. 

I remember  I went  to  buying  horses  by  the  load,  and  I 
would  move  those  horses  by  boat.  I would  go  up  the  Sunflower 
River.  Put  a load  of  horses  on  the  boat  and  go  up  the  Sunflower 
River. 

Old  man  Klaus  that  has  got  boys  here  (in  Vicksburg)  now 
lived  up  the  river.  He  said,  “Why  don’t  you  put  your  horses  with 
Mr.  Fife?”  At  that  time  the  boll  weevil  had  hit  the  country,  and 
it  was  eating  up  all  the  cotton.  The  people  down  in  the  hills, 
they  was  all  broke,  and  they  was  selling  horses  cheap.  So  Mr. 
Klaus  goes  to  Natchez  and  buys  a load,  and  he  brings  them  up. 
In  the  meantime,  I bought  a team  of  horses  from  the  city.  Fire 
horses.  They  had  begun  to  bring  in  the  fire  engines.  Waddn’t 
going  to  need  the  horses  anymore.  I gave  the  city  a hundred 
dollars  for  these  two  great  big  bay  horses.  They  were  pretty, 
just  as  pretty  as  dolls.  We  put  those  horses  with  my  other  few 
little  horses  and  Mr.  Fife’s  mules,  and  we  went  up  the  Sun- 
flower River.  When  we  got  there,  and  we  stopped  with  an  old 
fellow.  I don’t  think  it  was  Thornell.  However,  we  did  stay 
some  with  the  Thornells.  I traded  some  with  the  Thornells. 
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But  at  this  house,  this  man  had  long  whiskers.  Him  and 
Mr.  Fife,  before  night  would  come,  would  be  at  that  table  play- 
ing poker.  I’d  go  to  bed  at  ten  o’clock,  and  when  I would  wake 
up  in  the  morning,  they  were  still  sitting  there  playing. 

One  morning-oh  I guess  it  was  6:30,  just  the  break  of  day 
-I  had  put  these  two  great  big  fire  horses  out  there  in  the 
barn.  I put  the  two  fire  horses  in  this  little  shed.  They  rang  a 
bell  for  the  workers  to  go  to  work  at  six  or  six  thirty.  They 
would  ring  it  just  about  daylight. 

So,  anyhow,  this  bell  rang  this  morning,  and  as  it  did, 
these  horses  kicked  the  side  of  the  shed  down,  and  that  bell 
in  the  shed  fell  down  on  them,  and  they  run  for  three  quarters 
of  a mile.  I walked  on  down  there  and  finally  got  ahold  of 
them.  I petted  them  for  a half  hour  or  so,  talked  to  them  and 
petted  them,  and  finally  got  on  one  and  led  the  other  one  back 
up  there.  I found  some  coal  oil.  Couldn’t  find  anything  but  coal 
oil.  One  had  a pretty  deep  cut,  and  I put  coal  oil  on  it.  Kept 
petting  my  horses,  and  they  was  still  scared  to  death  from 
running  from  that  barn  falling  on  them,  don’t  you  see.  You  can 
understand  how  that  can  happen,  don’t  you  see.  Anyhow,  before 
I got  my  horses  straight,  here  comes  a man  riding  in  a good 
buggy  and  a good  horse.  Says,  “What  will  you  take  for  that 
pair  of  horses?” 

I says,  “I  don’t  know  whether  you  would  want  these  horses 
or  not.  Had  them  out  here  in  this  barn.  These  horses  were  fire 
horses  in  Vicksburg,  and  I don’t  know  whether  they  would  suit 
your  purpose  or  not.” 

I had  some  horses  that  I would  rather  have  sold  than  that 
pretty  pair  of  horses,  I knew  that  I would  sell  them  and  sell 
them  pretty  quick,  and  1 knew  that  I wouldn’t  have  any  more 
and  wouldn’t  get  any  more. 

So  this  old  man  says,  “What  will  you  take  for  those 
horses?” 

I said,  “I  will  take  three  hundred  dollars  for  them.” 

He  liked  to  tore  his  pocket  off  paying  me  for  those  horses. 
They  were  a pretty  pair  of  horses.  I put  good  halters  on  them 
and  helped  him  get  started  with  them.  He  tied  them  behind  his 
buggy.  I told  him  to  tell  them  about  my  other  horses  and  my 
mules,  and  he  said  he  would  be  back.  You  didn’t  see  too  many 
people  down  on  that  river.  On  that  river  only  two  or  three 
people  passed  by  a day.  So  it  was  kinda  lonesome  around 
there.  1 told  him  to  tell  people  about  my  horses,  and  he  did.  A 
lot  of  customers  come.  Of  course,  a lot  of  them  come  and 
wanted  a pair  of  horses  like  Mr.  Un-Huh,  Well,  there  waddn’t 
any  more.  I didn’t  have  anymore. 

So  time  went  on.  Mr.  Fife  kept  playing  poker  with  the 
Manthis  old  man.  I don’t  know  whether  he  was  winning  or 
losing.  When  I got  back  to  Vicksburg,  Mr.  Klaus  paid  me  off. 
They  gave  me  a dollar  a day,  and  I had  sold  all  of  his  mules 
that  we  had  carried  up.  Sold  my  pair  of  horses  too,  and  I was 
in  pretty  good  shape. 

So  I told  Mr.  Klaus,  I said,  “Mr.  Klaus,  Mr.  Fife  is  a 
wonderful  person,  and  he  is  so  good  to  me  but,"  I says,  “I 
don’t  believe  that  I will  go  up  anymore.  I’ve  got  enough  horses 
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now,”  and  I had  enough  money  too  to  buy  some  more  horses,  but 
horses  of  my  own. 

So  he  thought  for  a minute,  Mr.  Ed  did.  He  was  a wonderful 
old  man.  Wonderful  man,  Mr.  Klaus  was  a good  man.  So  he 
said,  “That  is  all  right,  I don’t  blame  you.  If  you  need  any 

money,”  said,  “just  go  down  to  the  bank  and  tell  Mr.  .”  I 

don’t  remember  who  was  president  of  the  bank  then,  but  it 
seems  like  it  was  the  old  tall  slim  man  that  lived  out  Washing- 
ton Street.  A nice  family,  what  was  his  name?  Had  a pretty 
daughter.  I remember  his  daughter  mighty  well.  I was  trying  to 
think  of  that  boy’s  name.  He’s  slim.  You  couldn’t  tell  whether 
he  had  the  stomachache  or  the  backache.  He  was  a tall  slim 
banker.  Well,  you  (directed  to  me)  can’t  remember.  It  was  too 
far  back  for  you.  It  won’t  come  to  you  the  name  of  some  of 
them  bankers,  back  then,  back  there  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago.  You  couldn’t  hardly  think  of  them,  could  you?  No,  you 
wouldn’t  know  them.  Let  me  see.  Oh,  I wished  I could  call  his 
name.  He  had  a son,  he  had  a daughter.  I liked  them  all.  They 
was  just  the  nicest  people.  He  was  the  nicest  man. 

Yeah,  when  I would  borrow  money  from  him,  he  would 
always  say,  “Is  that  enough,  Ray?  If  you  need  any  more,  you 
can  come  get  it.” 

“All  right,  thank  you.” 

I went  on.  I didn’t  need  to  borrow  any  more.  I think  I 
borrowed  five  hundred  dollars  from  him.  I wound  up  going  to 
Ft.  Worth  and  buying  fresh  horses,  and  I went  on  up  the  Delta. 
Two  or  three  years  had  gone  by,  and  I had  got  in  pretty  good 
shape.  I came  up  South  and  Washington  Street  there.  Saw  old 
Jim  Moorse,  an  old  black  darky  there.  Said,  “Mr.  Ray,  I want  to 
sell  you  this  barn  and  this  equipment  here.”  Said,  “I  don’t  own 
the  barn;  that  is  old  Birchett’s  stable."  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Birchett  had  a horse  that  lived  till  he  was  forty-one  years  old. 

Jim  says,  “I  wanta  sell  you  everything  that  I’ve  got  here.” 

I said,  “I  don’t  know  whether  I have  got  enough  to  pay 
for  it.” 

He  said,  “Oh  yes,  you  have.”  He  said,  “I  have  to  leave 
here.”  Said,  “I’ve  got  asthma,  and  the  doctor  told  me  that  I 
haveta  leave.” 

I said,  “Well,  figure  it  up  and  I’ll  see  whether  I have 
enough  to  buy  it.” 

He  figured  everything  cheap.  Figured  his  buggies  twenty- 
five  dollars.  Had  some  Babcock  buggies.  He  figured  everything 
cheap.  So  I give  him  money  for  it,  and  shook  hands  with  him.  I 
said,  “Jim,  when  you  get  well,  now,  come  back  because  I will 
be  ready  to  turn  this  over  to  you.” 

He  said,  “Mr.  Ray,  I hope  that  you  will  keep  these  men 
here.  I have  had  them  here  for  a long  time.” 

I said,  “I  will  keep  them.  Keep  every  one  of  them  and  hire 
more,”  which  I did,  kept  all  them  and  hired  more. 

So  I went  to  trading  there  and  had  a good  trade,  ’cause 
people  come  in  from  the  country  and  put  their  buggies  and 
horses  there.  That  was  fine.  I’d  take  care  of  them.  So,  fifty 
cents  maybe  they  would  pay  me  for  feeding  their  horse,  unhitch- 
ing them  and  hitching  them  back  up.  Fifty  cents.  I didn’t  care 
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anything  about  that  business.  I was  making  money  trading.  That 
was  all  right.  I was  glad  to  have  them.  Maybe  wind  up  you’d  be 
trading  with  some  of  them. 

So,  it  waddn’t  two  months,  here  comes  Mr.  Roach  walking 
up  there.  “Ray,  I want  to  sell  you  my  barn.”  It  was  up  on 
Washington  Street.  I don’t  know  what  is  there  now,  but  the 
barn  still  sits  there  and  has  the  appearance  of  a barn,  just  like 
it  did  seventy-five  years  ago. 

“Oh,”  I said,  “Mr.  Roach,  I would  like  to  buy  it  the  best 
the  world,  but  I don't  guess  that  I have  enough  money.  I haven’t 
got  enough  money  to  buy  that.” 

“Yes,  you’ve  got  enough  money.  I’ll  fix  it  so  you  all  can 
buy  it.” 

I said,  “Well,  all  right,  Mr.  Roach.  Let  me  count  my  money 
and  see  whether  I have  enough  to  pay  you.” 

He  put  them  Babcock  buggies  that  cost  in  them  days  a 
hundred  and  something,  put  them  for  twenty-five  dollars  apiece. 
Some  of  them  were  new.  Had  one  or  two  brand  new  ones.  Put 
surreys  for  twenty-five  dollars  apiece.  Put  the  harness  at  ten 
dollars.  Lot  of  it  was  brand  new  harness.  He  put  those  horses- 
a lot  of  them  was  Kentucky  horses  that  he  had  give  a hundred- 
fifty  to  two  hundred  for-he  put  all  those  horses  at  fifty  apiece. 
Boy,  you  talk  about  being  in  business.  I was  in  business  then. 
I had  something  to  trade  on  then. 

I remember  the  first  deal  that  I made  I went  up  in  there.  In 
there  was,  by  golly,  getting  up  in  some  of  your  kin  folks.  I 
went  up  to  the  Flowers  where  your  grandmother  lives.  Well,  this 
man  was  standing  there  just  like  a statue  in  the  back  door. That 
was  Craig.  All  right,  here  was  young  Craig.  I went  up  there, and 
he  was  standing  just  like  a stretcher  in  his  white  tie.  I said, 
“You  have  a horse  you  want  to  sell  me?” 

“Yes,  I do." 

So  I went  down  and  looked  at  the  horse.  Oh,  he  was  a 
pretty  bay  horse.  Just  about  as  pretty  a little  bay  horse  as  you 
would  want  to  see.  I said,  “What  are  you  going  to  take  for  it, 
Mr.  Craig?  You  know  I have  to  sell  t,hern,and  I have  to  buy  them 
so  I can  sell  them.  I have  quite  a number  of  horses.” 

“I  am  going  to  sell  him  to  you  for  fifty  dollars.” 

“That’s  fine.” 

I just  paid  him  for  him.  Taken  the  little  horse  and  went  on 
to  the  stable.  Walked  and  led  him.  I didn’t  get  on  him.  Oh,  he 
was  a beautiful  bay  horse,  black  mane  and  tail.  So  I tied  him  in 
the  stall  and  when  I looked  over,  when  I looked  back  in  the 
stall,  he  was  doing  the  St.  Vidus.  From  one  foot  to  the  other 
in  front.  I was  familiar  to  that,.  That  was  no  news  to  me.  I had 
horses  before  like  that  so  I just  taken  him.  I had  one  darky  that 
was  the  best  swipper  that  I had.  And  this  horse  didn’t  need 
any  swipping. 

He  was  clean.  You  could  put  your  silk  pocket  handkerchief 
on  him  and  rubbed,  and  you  wouldn’t  have  got  a speck  of  dirt 
on  him.  Mr.  Craig  kept  him  just  like  a hat  in  a band  box. 

So  I said,  “Tie  that  little  horse  out  here.  Put  a rein  on 
each  side  of  him.”  He  tied  him  outside,  and  he  was  still  going 
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with  being  tied.  So  I said,  “Well,  we  will  fix  him.”  Funny 
things  happen  in  life. 

So  here  come  this  man  that  lived  up  on  Fort  Hill  up  there. 
He  came  down  to  the  barn,  and  he  had  as  pretty  a bay  horse 
with  stocking  legs  as  you  ever  saw.  I had  been  seeing  him  as 
I had  been  going  up  to  Waltersville.  To  the  left  was  Anderson 
Tulley’s  big  mill.  I guess  he  worked  up  there  for  Anderson 
Tulley.  Ttiis  has  been  way  back  there,  years  ago.  I was  trying 
to  think  of  his  daughter’s  name,  trying  to  think  of  his  name. 
Can’t  think  of  his  name,  but  anyhow  he  had  this  good  horse. 

You  see  cars  were  just  beginning  to  come  in  then.  And 
horses  were  going  out,  but  they  waddn’t  going  out  for  me.  I 
went  right  on  with  to  trading  those  good  horses. 

And  this  man  that  lived  at  Cemetery  Road  up  there.  His 
little  girl,  I forget  what  her  name  was.  I can  see  the  horse 
now.  Big  sorrel  horse  and  they  drove  it.  But  everytime  I would 
come  by  there,  he  was  tied  up  to  a swinging  limb.  I kept  look- 
ing at  him  there.  Here  he  comes  down  with  this  sorrel  horse, 
down  to  the  barn. 

“Ray,  what  have  you  got  in  there  I can  trade?" 

I had  always  wanted  that  sorrel  white-legged  horse. 
Always  wanted  him. 

“I  don’t  know,  look  around,  Mr.  Davis.” 

His  daughter  was  named  Sunshine.  That  was  his  daughter. 
She  was  a beautiful  girl.  To  me,  I guess,  at  that  age,  they  was 
all  beautiful,  don’t  you  imagine? 

“What  about  this  horse  here?" 

That  was  the  one  that  came  from  Mr.  Craig  the  Weaver. 
That  was  what  you  call  the  Weaver.  Course,  he  didn’t  know 
anything  about  what  a weaver. 

“I  got  that  horse  from  JVIr.  Craig.  He’s  a beautiful  horse. 
I’ll  trade  with  you  for  fifty  dollars.” 

“I  couldn’t  think  of  giving  you  that  much.” 

I’d  a-ruther  had  his  horse  than  had  mine. 

“Well,  now  listen,  I’ve  got  a pretty  horse,  and  you’ve  got 
a pretty  horse.”  I said,  “I  oughta  have  fifty  dollars,  there.”  I 
knew  there  was  a hole  in  that  horse,  you  know,  tied  up  there 
like  I had  seen  him  but  I didn’t  know  what  it  was.  I mouthed 
him.  His  old  teeth  looked  good.  He  waddn’t  a stump  sucker. 

“I’ll  give  you  twenty-five  dollars.”  Oh,  I’d  always  wanted 
that  sorrel  horse.  “All  right,  Alex,  hitch  him  up  there  for  Mr. 
Craig’s  horse.”  That’s  your  great  uncle,  I guess.  Okay,  that 
was  your  grandmother’s  brother.  I taken  that  pretty  bay  horse. 
Hitched  him  to  Mr.  Craig’s  horse.  He  give  me  the  twenty-five 
dollars  and  out  he  went. 

I put  the  sorrel  horse  that  I got  from  Sunshine  Davis’s 
daddy  in  the  stall.  I didn't  get  him  in  the  stall  good  until  he 
reached  up  there  and  had  hold  of  the  trough.  “Oooeeeeeeeh! 
Ooooeeeeh!”  I said.  “Alex,  take  him  out  there.”  Well,  that  was 
okay.  Alex  taken  him  and  put  a tie  on  each  side  where  there 
wasn’t  anything  for  him  to  get  his  mouth  on.  Then  I went  back 
and  got  a-hold  of  him  and  looked  at  his  mouth  and  you  could 
see  where  he  had  had  hold  of  something.  But,  Mr.  Davis  had 
kept  him  where  he  couldn’t  get  anything  in  his  mouth.  Well, 
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that  was  okay.  Alex  had  taken  him  and  putted  a tie  on  each 
side  there  so  he  couldn’t  get  anything  in  his  mouth.  Well,  I 
didn’t  get  him  tied  there  until  before  here  comes  Uncle  Dan 
McBroom,  an  old  Irish  trader. 

So  Uncle  Dan  came  up  and  said,  “Looks  like  I have  seen 
that  horse  before.” 

“I  don't  guess  you  have.  Mr.  Davis  has  had  him  up  here  at 
that  mill  right  here  for  blows.  You  might  have  seen  him,  but 
you  have  never  owned  him.  He  raised  him.  He  is  just  coming  a 
five  year  old." 

“How  will  you  swap  for  this  gray  horse?  I’ll  trade  with 
you  for  fifty  dollars.” 

“Oh,  I wuddn’t  think  of  giving  that.  I will  give  you  ten.” 

“Well,  I couldn’t  do  that,”  and  I said  “This  is  Sunshine’s 
horse.  She  thought  a lot  of  this  horse.”  I said,  “Hitch  him  up 
to  your  cart  and  buggy  up  there,”  and  he  did.  He  throwed  him 
in  his  cart,  drove  him  down  and  come  back.  He  had  a good 
horse. 

“I’ll  give  you  twenty-five  dollars.” 

Twenty-five  dollars  then  was  pretty  good  boot  between  two 
horses.  So  he  give  me  the  twenty-five  dollars,  hitched  the 
horse  up,  and  lit  out  with  him. 

In  about  two  or  three  weeks,  here  comes  Uncle  Dan  in.  I 
believe  that  day  he  told  me  that  he  didn’t  have  the  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  he  would  have  it  when  he  come  in  next  time.  He 
come  in  and  hand  me  the  twenty-five  dollars.  Says,  “What  did 
you  do  with  that  little  cart,  that  little  buggy  cart  your  grand- 
mother had?  What  did  you  do  with  it?”  Genevieve,  Mrs.  Lum  and 
Herbert-they  would  all  ride  in  that  little  buggy.  That  was  their 
only  conveyance  to  come  to  town. 

I said,  “I  couldn’t  part  with  that  little  buggy.  My  step- 
mother used  that.”  I says,  “Do  you  have  a colt  or  what?  Is  it 
a Shetland  pony  that  you  want  to  work  to  it?” 

“Well,”  he  says,  “I  guess  he  is  a colt.  He  hadn’t  quit 
sucking  yet.”  That  was  the  stump-sucker  he  was  talking  about. 

I laughed,  and  that  was  all  it  was  to  it.  I said  “Well,  if 
you  got  him  back,  I says  I want  him.” 

And  I did.  I wanted  him.  I would  have  a place  for  him.  He 
was  just  as  pretty  as  a doll.  Slick  as  a ribbon.  Fly  would  light 
on  him  and  would  slip  off  and  break  his  neck.  Mr.  Davis  kept 
him  like  a hat  in  a bandbox.  Well,  let’s  see,  that  horse  kept 
a-going.  I didn’t  get  him  back.  I had  another  horse.  Traded  him 
another  horse.  That  horse  had  gone,  he  had  already  let  him 
go.  I never  did  see  Sunshine  Davis’s  horse  any  more.  He  was  a 
stump-sucker,  don’t  you  know.  There  was  all  kinds  of  slides 
and  horses. 

I lived  then  right  back  of  the  old  ball  park,  and  a bunch  of 
gypsies  came  in  down  below  there,  right  in  that  big  valley 
where  they  all  used  to  park.  Down  next  to  the  river.  Here  come 
one  of  them,  riding  up  there  on  the  pretty  little  white  horse.  He 
says,  “What  have  you  got  to  trade?” 

I says,  “Oh,  I got  a nice  bay  mare  here.” 

“Come  down  and  see  if  you  have  got  something  you  want 
to  trade  for.” 
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I went  down  and  they  had  the  prettiest  little  white  horse 
that  you  ever  saw.  So  I finally  got  the  little  white  horse.  Had 
give  them  ten.  Had  to  give  them  my  mare  and  ten  others.  So  I 
brought  the  pretty  little  white  horse,  and  put  him  in  the  back  in 
the  barn.  I went  back  to  get  him  to  show  him  to  somebody  that 
was  coming  up.  When  I come  back  to  get  him,  here  he  come 
with  his  mouth  open,  his  great  big  teeth  showing.  I just  reached 
down  and  got  a great  big  two-by-four.  Combed  his  head.  He 
fell.  I remember  this  fellow  said,  “I  believe  that  you  killed 
him.” 

I said,  “Well,  he  waddn’t  a very  good  horse  anyhow." 

Well,  he  laid  there  a while  and  blinked  his  eyes,  and  after 
a while  he  got  up  and  when  he  got  up,  I taken  a-hold  of  him.  I 
waddn’t  but  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  but  I was  a good 
hand  with  a horse.  Maybe  I was  eighteen  then.  I taken  a-hold 
of  him  and  pulled  him  on  up  and  slapped  him  aside  of  the  head 
again  a time  or  two.  He  was  a pretty  little  gray  horse.  I knew  I 
had  something. 

It  waddn’t  but  about  an  hour  or  two  until  here  comes  a 
gypsy  man  and  another  gypsy  man  and  another  one,  all  three  of 
them.  “Meester,  you  know  where  Meester  Smith  is?” 

“Yeah.  Right  down  that  road  there.” 

“Oh,  you  got  little  Edum.” 

“Well,”  I says,  “he  was,  but  he  is  not  anymore.” 

“Let’s  see  you  catch  him." 

I still  had  that  two-by-four  there  pretty  handy.  “Come 
here,  you  son  of  a gun.”  So  he  walked  up,  an  d I put  my  hand  on 
him.  Oh,  good  god,  they  went  back  home.  Their  feathers  had 
dropped.  They  went  back  home,  the  sickest  gypsies  you  ever 
saw.  So  after  a while  I looked  back,  and  there  was  ten  or 
fifteen  of  them  come.  “Meester,  Meester,  what  will  you  take  in 
cash  money  for  that  little  horse?” 

“Five  hundred  dollars.”  There  waddn’t  any  horse  bringing 
five  hundred  dollars  then. 

“Ooh,  you  must  think  we  are  crazy.” 

“Well,  I don’t  know,  but  I don’t  think  I want  to  get  rid  of 
this  little  horse.  I have  got  attached  to  him.* 

“Will  you  come  down  there  and  pick  out  what  you  want  to 
trade  for?" 

I said,  “I  will  do  it  in  the  morning.” 

They  said,  “We  got  to  leave  here  in  the  morning.  We  are 
leaving  in  the  morning.” 

I said,  “I  will  be  down  there  by  eight  or  nine  o’clock." 

So  at  eight  or  nine  o’clock  I went  down  and  sure  enough 
they  all  packed  up,  ready  to  go.  Here  they  come.  Gypsy  woman 
came  out.  She  came  out  there.  Oh,  she  just  loved  that  little 
horse  and  petting  him  so.  I said,  “I  will  give  him  to  you  for 
that  sorrel  horse.” 

They  had  a sorrel  horse  there  that  they  had  got  from  a good 
friend  of  mine.  I said,  “I  will  give  him  to  you  for  that  sorrel 
horse,  that  little  mare,  this  gray  mare,  this  bay  mare,  them  six 
head.  ” 

“You  must  think  we  are  crazy.” 
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“No,  I don’t  think  you  are  crazy.  I don’t  want  you  to  have 
this  little  horse.  I want  to  keep  him  for  myself." 

So  I began  to  get  on  him  to  go.  “Meester,  we  will  bring 
them  up.” 

They  brought  them  five  horses  up.  One  of  them  I sold  later 
for  a hundred  and  fifty.  And  the  gypsies  lit  out. 

That  was  their  taw.  That  was  their  meal  ticket.  They 
waddn’t  going  to  go  off  and  leave  Little  Edum.  Little  Edum 
was  their  meal  ticket.  They  could  make  money  with  him,  you 
know. 

The  Irish  gypsies  were  worse  than  the  black  gypsies.  You 
know  what  Irish  gypsy  is?  Well,  that  is  just  an  Irishman  that 
turned  into  a horse  trader,  don’t  you  see?  And  when  they  stays 
with  the  gypsies,  they  call  them  Irish  gypsies.  Yeah,  they  were 
smarter  than  the  black  gypsies.  The  black  gypsies,  they  robbed 
everybody  they  met. 

They  would  always  keep  some  horse  that  they  could  catch 
them  back  with.  Trick  you  out  of  a good  horse  and  wind  up 
giving  you  a snide  skin  for  the  good  horse,  you  know.  You 
didn’t  want  the  one  they  traded  you.  I was  pretty  well  familiar 
with  gypsies. 

So  let’s  see,  what  did  I go  to  doing  then?  After  the  gypsies 
left,  I went  on  to  trading  horses.  I was  running  the  stables.  I 
told  you  about  how  Mr.  Roach  came  and  sold  me  his  barn.  I 
was  up  on  at  the  Roach  stable. 

While  I was  at  the  Roach  stable,  here  comes  old  man  Levi 
from  down  on  China  Street.  “Ray,  I want  to  sell  you  my  barn.” 

“Mr.  Levi,  I don’t  think  I have  enough  money  to  buy  it.” 

“I’ll  fix  it  so  you  can.” 

I knew  he  had  been  asking  five  thousand  dollars  for  it.  I 
says,  “If  I’ve  got  the  money  I will  buy  it.  If  you  put  it  down 
cheap  enough.” 

“I’ll  take  thirty-five  hundred  dollars.” 

“I  will  give  you  three  thousand  dollars  for  your  barn.” 

And  to  cut  a long  story  short,  I bought  his  barn  for  three 
thousand  dollars.  He  said,  “I  want  to  stay  there  about  two 
weeks.” 

I said,  “Perfectly  all  right.  I’ll  stay  here  at  the  Roach 
stable  for  two  weeks."  Well,  the  fall  of  the  year  was  coming, 
and  I wanted  to  get  the  Levi  stable  fixed  up.  I have  had  as 
many  as  fifty  mules  in  that  barn,  right  there,  and  so  I got  that 
ready  for  mules,  and  I was  in  business.  I was  down  there  then, 
and  Romega  was  right  down  the  street  from  me.  Romega  was 
getting  his  mules  from  Texas,  and  the  boll  weevils  had  just 
come.  There  was  MacAdams  down  on  Grove  Street.  MacAdams 
had  a load  of  Tennessee  mules,  and  Romega  was  bringing  his 
mules  in  from  Texas.  MacAdams,  an  Irishman,  was  like  all 
Irish,  you  know.  They  think  of  something. 

So  a fellow  came  around  and  looked  at  Mr.  Mack’s  mules. 
He  said,  “I’ve  got  some  mules  cut  out  at  Mr.  Romega’s,  and  I 
think  I’ll  buy  them.  I think  I’ll  just  go  back  and  buy  those 
mules  from  Mr.  Romega.” 

“Well,”  MacAdams  says,  “if  you  want  to  buy  those  mules 
and  get  boll  weevils  all  over  your  place,  you  just  go  right 
ahead.” 
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Oh  boy,  the  man  dropped  his  walking  stick  and  swallowed 
his  tobacco.  “Oh,  my  goodness,  you  think  they  will  carry  them 
over?" 

MacAdams  said,  “They  got  hair  on  them,  haven’t  they?  And 
how  did  them  boll  weevils  get  to  Texas?" 

Anyhow,  the  fellow  went  to  back  around  and  told  Romega 
he  didn’t  want  them  mules.  He  went  back  around  and  bought 
Mr.  MacAdams’s  mules.  MacAdams’s  mules  come  out  of 
Tennessee. 

But  let  me  tell  you  about  the  dog  days.  All  right,  the  dogs 
was  biting  people  and  Vicksburg  was  crowded  with  cur  dogs 
and  old  mangy  dogs  all  over  town.  So  Chief  Grooms  says,  “How 
about  you  taking  that  job,  Ray?  Fifty  cents  a day  for  impound- 
ing those  dogs.” 

I got  me  a mule  and  a wagon  and  put  a crate  on  it.  It 
looked  like  a chicken  coop,  but  it  would  hold  dogs.  I found  an 
old  whelp  in  heat  and  tied  her  behind  that  wagon.  Well  sir,  I 
would  come  into  that  pound,  and  I would  have  twenty  dogs  fol- 
lowing her  right  on  in.  Some  of  them  1 would  have  to  turn  out 
because  they  had  tags  on  them.  If  I had  a old  dog  that  was 
going  to  bring  pups,  I’d  stick  her  back,  and  when  she  brought 
them  pups,  I’d  kill  them  pups. 

So,  here  comes  Mr.  Helgison  down  and  four  or  five  of  the 
city  fathers.  Dr.  Hossie  was  mayor.  They  looked  up  on  that 
pile,  and  there  was  a whole  bunch  of  pups  up  there.  Dr.  Hossie 
says,  “We  can’t  pay  him  fifty  cents  a piece  for  killing  those 
pups.”  They  didn’t  count  them.  I had  about  five  or  six  hundred 
there  I had  killed.  Maybe  six  or  seven  hundred.  So  they  took 
the  pups  off. 

The  next  morning  I was  going  up  to  the  city  hall  and  I run 
into  Pat  Henry.  I said,  “Judge,  I have  a contract  with  the 
city.  Fifty  cents  for  impounding  these  dogs,  these  stray  dogs. 
Yesterday  was  killing  day  and  they  don’t  pay  me  for  killing 
them.  They  don’t  pay  me  anything  for  killing  the  dogs.  I have 
to  catch  them,  put  a wire  in  their  mouth,  and  turn  the  button.”  I 
was  killing  them  with  electricity. 

“Oh,  my  God,  you  are  liable  to  get  electrocuted,”  Pat 
Henry  said.  “You  are  liable  to  get  electrocuted.  Let  me  go 
ahead  and  talk  to  them.” 

Colonel  Hays  was  mayor  then.  Pat  said,  “Gentlemen,  I am 
here  to  represent  this  boy  who  is  working  for  the  city.  He  says 
he  is  a city  employee  and  we  have  to  respect  his  rights.  He 
says  you  gave  him  a contract  here  for  fifty  cents  for  dogs,  and 
you  are  paying  him  nothing  for  killing  these  dogs.  Your  contract 
says  fifty  cents  for  impounding  them.  He’s  doing  all  that  work 
there,  killing  those  dogs,  and  now  you  don’t  want  to  pay  him 
for  the  pups.  Gentlemen,  a pup  is  not  a dog,  but  he  will  be  a 
dog.  He’ll  grow  up  and  bite.  A dog’s  not  a pup,  but  a pup  is  a 
dog.  He’ll  grow  up  and  bite  you.  I’ll  make  a suggestion  that 
you  pay  this  boy.” 

Oh  god  almighty,  right  away,  they  agreed  to  pay  me  for  the 
pups,  and  Chief  Grooms  went  and  got  me  a .22  rifle.  Henry 
Tucker  then,  he  was  working  for  the  city  and  impounded  the 
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cattle.  They  had  a cowcatcher  and  a dogcatcher,  and  my  part 
was  the  dogcatcher.  We  worked  together.  Henry  and  I worked 
together.  I helped  him,  and  Henry  was  my  best  friend.  Henry 
helped  me  a lot.  Henry  says,  “Yeah,  I’ll  show  you  how  to  use 
that  rifle." 

One  or  two  dogs  there,  “Pow,  Pow.”  They  never  hollered 
now.  I shot  them  right  through  the  ear.  Shoot  them  right  through 
the  fur  of  the  ear  and  the  bullet  goes  to  the  brain.  You’ll  never 
hear  one  holler.  I shot  thousands  of  dogs  and  never  heard  one 
holler.  Never  heard  a dog  holler.  I had  that  little  .22  rifle  that 
Chief  Grooms  got  me.  Wonderful,  I always  loved  old  Chief 
Grooms  for  that,  because  there  I was  catching  the  dogs,  holding 
them  and  taking  a wire,  putting  a wire  in  his  mouth,  then  turn- 
ing that  button.  I had  to  hold  the  dog,  get  the  wire  in  his 
mouth,  then  reach  up  there  and  turn  that  button  on.  I was 
liable  to  get  bit  or  electrocuted.  Old  Chief  helped  me.  They  all 
helped  me.  I never  had  city  employers  that  was  any  better 
to  me. 

And  the  Helgisons,  I went  partners  with  them.  You  know, 
the  Helgisons  got  to  be  millionaires.  It  waddn’t  long  till  they 
was  millionaires.  They  got  to  building  levees  and  everything. 
They  came  up  one  day.  “How’d  you  like  to  run  some  mules  on 
the  levee?” 

“I'd  like  it,”  I said.  “I  haven’t  got  the  money  to  make  it.” 

“Oh,  we  will  let  you  have  all  the  money  you  want.  We’ll 
get  partners  with  you.” 

We  put  two  hundred  mules  to  work  on  the  levee.  I looked 
after  them  and  when  they  come  back  I bought  the  mules.  Mr. 
Helgison  said,  “Ray,  Ed  and  I have  got  as  much  to  tend  to  as 
we  can  tend  to.” 

That  T.  A.  Helgison  and  Ed  Helgison,  you  couldn’t  tell 
them  apart.  When  one  talked,  they  both  talked.  They  both 
talked  right  together.  You  never  saw  a pair  like  them,  and  I 
loved  them  both.  They  were  wonderful.  The  next  time  that 
contract  come  up,  they  said,  “You  go  ahead  and  take  it.  You 
go  ahead  and  bid  on  it.’’ 

I said,  “You  folks  have  helped  me  so  much,  I don’t  know 
whether  I ought  to  bid  on  it  or  not.” 

We  had  beat  Romega  the  time  before.  We  bid  forty-five  and 
he  bid  fifty.  This  time,  I knew  that  I could  take  it  for  nothing 
and  make  money.  But  I said  I'll  bid  this  time,  so  I will  miss 
it.  I bid  29V2  and  he  bid  30.  Beat  him  by  fifty  cents.  He  never 
did  get  it  any  more.  I had  it  from  then  on.  I had  that  contract. 
Them  mules  would  come  back  fat.  I’d  buy  young  green  mules 
and  send  them  out  on  that  river. 

I had  one  little  incident  that  happened  up  there  I’ll  never 
forget.  That  Colonel  came  in  one  day  and  said,  “I  got  bad  news 
for  you.  Six  of  your  mules  jumped  into  the  river  and  drowned, 
and  we  want  to  know  that  the  government  is  not  responsible 
for  those  mules  drowning.” 

“Oh,"  I said.  “Oh,  the  mules  committed  suicide,  did  they?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s  too  bad.  We’ll  see  about  that.” 
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Down  to  Pat  Henry  I went.  I said  “Judge,  I want  to  go 
about  this  right  now.  The  Colonel  up  there  said  I had  six  mules 
there  that  the  bank  caved  off  with.  They  went  into  the  river 
and  drowned,  with  the  harness  on  them.  They  told  me  they 
couldn’t  pay  for  them.” 

He  said,  “Don’t  you  worry  about  that.  You  just  put  your 
bill  in  for  those  mules.” 

He  told  me  how  to  do  it.  That  was  Judge  Henry  then.  Some 
good  lawyer,  he  wouldn’t  take  a cent.  He  said,  “You  will  get 
every  dime  of  it.” 

I said,  “I  told  that  Colonel  up  there  that  mules  didn’t 
commit  suicide.  There  never  was  a mule  known  to  commit 
suicide.” 

Judge  Henry  said,  “Ray^  you  know  more  about  mules  than 
he  does.” 

I said  “Yeah.”  I thought  to  myself-about  a lotta  other 
things,  too,  I guess.  I put  my  bill  in  and  sho’  nuff  I got  every 
dime  of  it.  Collected  every  dime  of  it.  They  really  owed  me, 
you  know.  And  so,  uh,  every  time  that  contract  would  come 
up,  I would  get  it.  I kept  the  people  with  good  mules.  They 
acclimated  the  mules  and  everything,  and  I got  better  mules 
out  of  them  you  know,  made  me  a better  business.  People 
would  come  from  the  back  part  of  Georgia  to  buy  them  mules 
when  they  come  in.  I had  about  two  hundred  there  every  year. 

Now  let’s  see,  where  did  I jump  the  story? 

(Ferris:  “The  Irish  gypsies.”) 

Well,  there  was  gypsies  and  there  was  Irish  gypsies.  There 
was  always  a lot  of  Irish  traders,  and  every  once  in  a while 
some  of  these  Irish  traders  would  take  up  with  these  black 
gypsies,  and  they  would  travel  together.  The  gypsies  had 
known  every  trick  on  earth.  I remember  one  day  I swapped  a 
horse.  I was  about  fifteen  years  old  and  was  living  down  Wash- 
ington Street.  I swapped  me  a horse  and  when  I got  him  home, 
you  could  just  unhook  his  tail.  He  had  a tail  with  a hook  and  a 
loop.  He  was  an  old  bobtail  horse  and  they  just  put  the  tail 
back  on  him,  swapped  him  off  and  went  on. 

But  every  known  trick  of  a horse  the  gypsies  knew  it.  I 
got  to  where  they  didn’t  have  too  much  on  me.  The  gypsies 
didn’t  have  too  much  on  me.  They  began  to  get  cars  when  the 
cars  come  along  and  they  would  rob  people  worse  with  cars 
than  they  did  with  horses. 

I remember  one  day  some  boy  come  up.  said,  “Ray,  you 
remember  that  old  car  we  had  out  in  front?  The  gypsies,  crazy 
gypsies,  come  out  and  went  all  over  that  car.  Climbed  up  on 
it,  went  under  it  and  all.” 

I said,  “You  think  they  were  crazy,  do  you?  They  are 
crazy  like  a fox.  That  is  the  way  a gypsy  is  crazy.  What  did 
he  give  you  for  your  car?" 

“Fifty  dollars.” 

“I  imagine  they  sold  it  for  a thousand.” 

The  last  sale  I made  was  in  Birmingham,  and  I had  a load 
of  registered  horses  there.  This  man  had  a son,  a right  young 
man,  and  he  was  the  auctioneer.  He  said  he  wanted  his  boy  to 
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be  a good  one,  and  I said,  "The  only  way  to  be  a good  one  is 
to  practice  and  take  over.” 

I heard  the  boy  sell  for  a while,  and  when  my  horses  got 
ready  to  come  in,  I said  to  this  man  that  owned  the  sale,  “If 
you  don’t  mind,  I’ll  rest  your  boy." 

You  see,  one  of  my  horses  had  come  in,  and  the  boy  had 
said,  “All  right,  what  will  you  give  for  him?  A hundred  dollars. 
Who  will  give  me  a hundred  and  ten?  Hundred  and  ten?” 

I told  this  man  that  was  running  the  sale,  I said,  “Pardon 
me.  Let  me  rest  your  boy  there.”  When  I got  over  in  the  box  to 
sell  I said,  “Gentlemen,  you  are  all  strangers  to  me,  and  I am  a 
stranger  to  you,  but  I’ve  got  good  horses  here.  I feel  like  I can 
tell  you  about  them  better  than  somebody  that  is  not  acquainted 
with  them.  This  first  little  horse  here  is  a quarter  horse,  and  I 
have  the  papers  right  here  with  him.  When  you  buy  the  horse, 
you  get  the  horse  and  the  papers.  The  transfer  already  signed, 
and  all  I have  to  do  is  fill  in  your  name.”  I went  to  work  on  it. 
“Five  hundred.  Four  hundred.  Three  hundred.  Three  hundred 
and  a quarter.  Three  fifty.  Three  seventy-five." 

That  was  the  first  one  that  I sold.  The  boy  had  been  see- 
ing if  he  could  get  a hundred  and  ten  for  my  horses.  I was  too 
old  a coon  to  be  treed  by  a pup,  you  know. 

GLOSSARY 

BLOWS.  Years.  “I  haven’t  seen  him  for  blows.” 

CUPS.  Tops  of  teeth. 

GOODNITE.  To  goodnite  a bull  is  to  cut  off  the  lower  part  of 
his  scrotum  and  sew  the  remaining  skin  together  to  raise 
the  testicles. 

HINNIE.  Product  of  a stud  and  a jenny. 

HOLE.  A “hole”  in  a horse  refers  to  a defect,  a weakness. 
KILLER.  A horse  bought  for  butchering. 

KNIT.  (To  do  his  knitt.ing)-to  geld  a horse. 

LAMPS.  Eyes  of  a mule  or  horse.  To  Lamp— Glance  quickly  at 
a horse  and  judge  him. 

LITTLE  MINERS.  Small  mules  that  were  worked  underground. 

The  animals  became  temporarily  blind  because  of  darkness. 
MONKEY  MAN.  Amateur  rider. 

MOUTH.  To  mouth  a horse  is  to  look  at  his  teeth  to  judge  age. 
MOVE  MULES  UP.  To  tell  mules  to  “get  up”  and  begin  pulling. 
ROUND.  Head  (of  stock)  “a  round”-per  head. 

SINGLE  TREES.  Wooden  pieces  in  harness  placed  behind 
mules  to  equalize  the  load  pulled. 

SNIDE  SKIN.  A weak  or  sick  animal. 

SWIPPER.  A hostler  who  swipes  or  brushes  down  animals. 
TAW.  Horse  kept  to  attract  traders. 


CHRISTMAS  MUMMINGS  ON  NEVIS 
By  Roger  D,  Abrahams 


In  plantation  times,  Christmas  was  the  time  of  relative 
freedom  for  the  slaves.  The  plantation  journals  and  travel 
accounts  often  not  only  record  this,  but  give  elaborate  descrip- 
tions of  how  the  slaves  celebrated.  In  many  places  in  the 
circum-Caribbean  area  (including  The  Old  South),  the  most 
dramatic  feature  of  the  Christmas  celebration  lay  in  the  wander- 
ing groups  of  costumed  players  who  went  from  one  plantation 
yard  to  another  demanding  what  they  called  their  “Christmas 
gif”’  in  the  South  or  just  their  “Christmas”  in  the  anglophonic 
West  Indies. 

In  many  places  in  the  plantation  world  these  practices 
were  associated  with  the  John  Canoe  performance-which 
probably  centered  around  a dancer  wearing  an  elaborate  house- 
or  ship-model  on  his  head.^  However,  in  the  Mother  Colonies 
of  the  West  Indies-Nevis,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua  and  Barbados- 
this  name  is  not  known.  Rather,  the  mummings  are  called 
Christmas  Sports.  But  the  practices  were,  and  remain,  very 
close  to  the  John  Canoe  performance.  Furthermore,  in  all  of 
these  islands,  in  spite  of  the  growing  cultural  pull  of  Trinidad 
with  its  emphasis  on  Carnival,  Christmas  remains  the  most 
important  celebration  of  the  year. 

This  kind  of  Christmas  is  still  kept  on  most  of  the  islands 
of  what  once  was  the  British  West  Indies.  By  now,  however,  on 
those  islands  in  which  the  plantocracy  has  been  demoted  or 
has  retreated,  the  performances  have  become  less  respectful, 


* * A Fellow  of  the  American  Folklore  Society,  the  author  is 
director  of  the  African  and  Afro-American  Research  Institute 
at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  The  material  in  this 
article  will  eventually  appear  in  a book  he  is  planning  on 
Christmas  folkplays  in  the  Caribbean  area. 
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more  familiar  in  tone,  and  have  come  to  resemble  charivari  in 
spirit.  The  most  common  song  throughout  the  islands  for  these 
night  serenades  is: 

Arise  and  open  your  door 
Arise  and  open  your  door 
Arise  and  open  your  door 
For  the  dew  is  falling  on  us. 

However,  on  such  islands  as  Nevis  and  St.  Kitts,  where 
the  land  and  the  money  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  few  (though 
the  complexion  of  those  few  has  changed  somewhat),  the  songs 
and  speeches  of  compliment  and  respect  still  play  an  important 
part,  even  in  the  most  raucous  groups  of  Christmas  revellers: 

A merry  Christmas  to  the  Master 
A merry  Christmas  to  the  Master 
A merry  Christmas  to  the  Master 
And  a merry  Christmas  to  you  all. 

A merry  Christmas  to  the  Mistress 
A merry  Christmas  to  the  Mistress 
A merry  Christmas  to  the  Mistress 
And  a merry  Christmas  to  you  all. 

A merry  Christmas  to  the  children 
A merry  Christmas  to  the  children 
A merry  Christmas  to  the  children 
And  a merry  Christmas  to  you  all. 

Master,  mistress  and  children 
A merry  Christmas,  a merry  Christmas, 

Master,  mistress  and  children 
A merry  Christmas  to  you  all. 

Perhaps  because  of  their  longer  history  under  British  rule, 
the  English  manner  of  celebrating  the  Yule  season  was  even 
more  profound  and  long-lasting  in  Nevis  and  St.  Kitts  than  else- 
where in  the  area.  Here,  not  only  has  the  nighttime  caroling 
persisted,  but  also  the  English  day  performances  or  Christmas 
Mummings-short  entertainments  performed  for  the  benefits  of 
households  throughout  the  countryside.  The  attribution  of  this 
custom  to  English  manner  of  observance  is  as  definite  as 
possible:  for  two  of  the  more  ubiquitous  mumming  plays  from 
Great  Britain,  “St.  George  and  the  Dragon”  and  “The  Christmas 
Bull  Play,”^  are  still  performed  in  these  islands,  as  well  as  a 
version  of  the  English  Morris  here  called  “Masquerade.”  Not 
only  has  the  mumming  persisted,  but  it  has  proliferated  to  the 
point  that  a number  of  other  plays  are  performed  during  this 
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season  in  the  same  way,  including  one  called  “Cowboys" 
taken  directly  from  Street  and  Smith  publications  of  the  1930s 
and  from  Western  movies.^ 

The  Christmas  plays  from  Nevis  and  St.  Kitts  are  drawn 
from  a wide  number  of  sources,  British  and  otherwise.  Some, 
such  as  the  “Shakespeare  Lesson”  Plays,  come  from  belle- 
tristic  sources,  while  religious  writings  account  for  “David 
and  Goliath”  and  “Giant  Despair.”  The  school  readers  account 
for  “The  Donkey,”  “The  Moneylender”  and  perhaps  “The  Red 
Lion.”  It  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  origins  of  the  ver- 
nacular pieces  like  “Dog  and  Monkey”  and  “Sweet  Lemons,” 
though  they  bring  to  a head  a number  of  the  most  important 
tendencies  of  the  traditional  expressions  of  the  area. 

Beyond  the  mumming  tradition,  one  of  the  most  important 
forces  bearing  on  these  Christmas  plays  was  the  theatrical 
activities  of  the  plantocracy  in  the  pre-Emancipation  period. 
Professional  theater  was  in  evidence  in  some  places  in  the 
area. 


Regular  theaters  flourished  in  the  larger  settlements. 
One  in  Kingston  (Jamaica)  enjoyed  heavy  patronage  near  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  A second  was  built  in  1776  and 
one  opened  in  Bridgetown  (B’dos)  in  1812.  Elsewhere  large 
balls  accommodated  wandering  bodies  of  players.  Jamaica’s 
metropolis  gave  refuge  to  a company  fleeing  the  Ami  Revolu- 
tion. Actresses  now  and  then  were  interisland  passengers. 
Local  talent  was  frequently  afforded  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
pression, though  due  attention  to  strict  decorum  occasioned 
a sorry  lack  of  females  in  the  cast  and  forced  self-conscious 
rosy-cheeked  boys  to  fill  such  roles  as  best  they  might. 
Performances  were  usually  given  on  Saturday  evening. 4 

In  line  with  the  festivity  of  the  season,  Christmas  must 
have  been  a time  of  year  when  these  local  productions  became 
most  frequent.  The  combination  of  the  seasonal  performance  by 
the  slaves  with  this  love  of  theater  came  together  at  least  on 
one  of  the  British  islands,  Jamaica,  and  we  can  assume  that 
reports  of  plays  given  by  Negroes  at  Christmas  was  character- 
istic of  some  other  islands  as  well.  One  account  of  such 
performances  on  Jamaica  is  given  us  by  the  greatest  of  the 
plantocrat.-journalists,  the  gothic-novelist  Matthew  G.  “Monk” 
Lewis.  After  describing  the  Jamaican  traditional  Christmas 
dance-drama  of  the  John  Canoe,  and  the  division  of  the  women 
into  “Red  Girls”  and  “Blue  Girls,”  he  tells  of  a further  show: 

A play  was  now  proposed  to  us,  and,  of  course,  accepted. 
Three  men  and  a girl  accordingly  made  their  appearance;  the 
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men  dressed  like  . . . tumblers  ....  the  lady  very  tastefully 
in  white  and  silver,  and  all  with  their  faces  concealed  by 
masks  of  thin  blue  silk,  and  they  proceeded  to  perform  the 
quarrel  between  Douglas  and  Glenalvon,  and  the  fourth  act  of 
“The  Fair  Penitent.”  They  were  all  quite  perfect,  and  had  no 
need  of  a prompter.  As  to  Lothario,  he  was  by  far  the  most 
comical  dog  that  I ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  his  dying  scene 
exceeded  all  description.  ...  As  soon  as  Lothario  was 
fairly  dead,  and  Calista  had  made  her  exit  in  distraction,  they 
all  began  dancing  reels  like  so  many  mad  people,  till  they 
were  obliged  to  make  way  . . . .5 


That  this  was  typical  of  the  Jamaican  Christmas  season  is 
shown  by  I.  M.  Belisario,  in  his  classic  Sketches  of  Character 
in  Illustration  of  the  Negro  Population  in  the  Island  of  J amaica. 
He  gives  another,  and  fuller,  account  of  such  Christmas  play- 
ing. Describing  the  “Koo-Koo”  or  “Actor-Boy”  he  notes  retro- 
spectively, in  1838: 


. . . Ten  or  twelve  years  back,  several  companies  of  these 
self-styled  performers,  envious  of  each  other’s  abilities, 
strolled  through  the  streets  (of  Kingston)  habited  in  various 
costumes,  considered  by  them  however,  as  having  been  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  character  they  were  called  upon  to 
sustain-for  be  it  known,  they  dared  to  perpetrate  “murder 
most  foul”  even  on  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  . . . “Richard 
the  Third”  was  a favorite  tragedy  with  them:  but  selection s 
only  were  made  from  it,  without  paying  the  slightest  regard 
to  the  order  in  which  the  “Bard  of  Avon,”  had  deemed  it 
proper  to  arrange  his  subject  . . . whatever  might  have  been 
their  performance,  a combat  and  death  unvariably  ensued, 
when  a ludicrous  contrast  was  produced  between  the  smiling 
mask,  and  the  actions  of  the  dying  man.  At  this  Tropical 
point,  there  was  always  a general  call  for  music-and  dancing 
immediately  commenced-this  proved  too  great  a provocative 
usually  to  be  resisted  even  by  the  slain,  and  he  accordingly 
became  resuscitated,  and  joined  the  merry  throng.  Scenery 
was  of  necessity  dispensed  with,  from  the  removal  of  such 
appendage,  proving  extremely  inconvenient  to  a company 
strolling  only  from  street  to  street. 


That  such  performances  were  not  limited  to  Jamaica 
(and  by  inference,  Nevis  and  St.  Kitts)  is  apparent  through 
recent  observations  of  the  David  and  Goliath  play  on 
Tobago,®  on  Barbados,^  and  Saba.®  Further,  Louise  Wright- 
George  describes  a performance  of  Richard  III  from  La  Ceiba 
Island,  Honduras,  which  agrees  in  essential  details  with  the 
patterns  of  these  performances.® 

Until  a few  years  ago,  Shakespeare  was  played  in  this 
roadside  manner  on  Nevis.  I have  many  scenes  from  Richard  III 
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and  Julius  Caesar,  but  I prize  the  following  most  highly.  It 
was  performed  by  members  of  the  “Shakespeare  Lesson” 
group  from  Pond  Hill  until  about  1950,  and  was  written  out  by 
the  captain  of  the  group,  and  I give  it  as  he  gave  it  to  me. 

Cinner:  I dreampt  last  night  that  I did  feast  with  Cesar,  and 
things  unluckily  change  my  fancy,  I have  no  will  to  wander 
forth  of  doors,  yet  something  lead  me  forth. 

Lucius:  What  is  your  name? 

Antony:  Are  you  a married  man? 

Cassius:  Are  you  a bachelor? 

Marcus:  Answer  every  man  directly. 

Octavius:  Where  do  you  dwelt? 

Cinner:  What  is  my  name?  Am  I married  man?  Am  I a bachelor? 
Answer  every  man  directly.  Where  do  I dwelt?  Directly  I am 
going  to  seize  a funeral. 

Marcus:  As  a friend,  or  an  enemy? 

Cinner:  A friend. 

Marcus:  That  answer  is  directly. 

Cinner:  To  answer  every  man  thus  briefly,  truly,  and  wisely,  I 
said  I am  a dandy  bachelor  and  my  name  is  Cinner  the  poet. 
Marcus:  Tear  him  to  pieces,  tear  him  to  pieces. 

Cassius:  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses,  tear  him  for  his  bad 
verses. 

Marcus:  Tear  him  to  pieces,  tear  him  to  pieces  no  matter,  his 
name  is  Cinner  the  conspirator. 

Cinner:  I am  not  Cinner  the  conspirator,  I am  Cinner  the  poet. 
Lucius:  Come  brand,  fire  brand.  Some  to  Brutus,  some  to 
Cassius,  some  to  Lagarirus,  and  away  go  with  him. 

Caesar:  The  evil  that  men  live  after  death  let  it  be  so  with 
Brutus,  as  Caesar  was  ambitious  I slap  him,  blows  for  his 
ambition,  and  death  for  his  honour,  and  pride  for  his  valor. 
Antony:  For  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  the  power  of  Rome  city 
was  destroy  by  the  Nineveh  again  I will  take  my  seat  as  a 
Roman  citizen  for  they  are  famous  in  waters,  blood,  sword, 
halters,  and  poison,  for  I remember  it  was  a summer  even 
when  I put  on  this  mantle  and  I will  die  for  my  country  Rome 
and  citizen. 

Caesar:  Roman,  country  men,  and  lovers  lend  me  your  ears, 
lend  me  your  ears.  As  the  noble  Brutus  to  told  you  Caesar 
was  ambitious  and  it  not  so  it  was  a grief  and  a grevious 
fault  against  Caesar. 

They  kill  him. 

Lucius  & Choius:  We  are  in  deep  distress  for  our  brother  who 
was  so  valiant  and  brave  for  our  country  Rome.  Oh,  let  us 
weep  for  him  and  over  his  silent  tomb. 

Antony:  Is  there  no  voice  to  be  heard  of  my  repealing  banish 
brother. 

Sardius:  I come  to  bury  the  body  of  Caesar  that  all  the  world 
may  see  that  he  was  the  famous  captivity  of  Rome. 

* * * 
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Cassius;  Most  Brutus  you  have-done  me  wrong. 

Brutus:  Judge  me  ye  gods,  wrong  I mine  enemy  if  not  so  how 
should  I wrong  a brother. 

Caesar;  Brutus  this  sober  form  of  yours,  wrong  when  you  do 
them. 

Brutus:  Cassius  be  content  speak  your  grief  softly  I do  know 
you  well  before  the  eyes  our  armies  here  which  perceive 
nothing  but  love  from  us  let  us  not  wrangle  but  move  them 
away  then  in  my  tents  enlargen  your  grief  from  me  and  I will 
give  you  audience. 

Cassius:  Bindarius  lead  your  charges  and  commanders  upon  the 
ground. 

This  “lesson”  is  not  characteristic  of  those  of  such  per- 
formance groups,  however.  Most  are  considerably  longer,  and 
make  much  more  verbal  and  dramatic  sense.  But  even  Shake- 
speare was  judged  with  regard  to  his  entertainment  potential, 
and  this  scene  would  not  only  have  been  laughed  at  but  would 
have  been  commented  on  by  the  audience, and  been  accompanied 
by  music  and  dancing.  This  blending  of  music,  dance  and 
drama  is  characteristic  of  all  performances  still  observable  in 
Nevis  and  St.  Kitts,  as  are  a number  of  other  features:  the 
blending  of  the  ritual-like  traditional  piece  with  selections 
from  a belletristic  source;  the  choice  of  passages  portraying 
argument  and  killing;  the  emphasis  on  dramatic  selection  rather 
than  performance  of  a complete  piece;  and  the  strolling  manner 
of  playing. 

Every  playing  group  is  accompanied  by  some  kind  of  musi- 
cal aggregation  and  the  divisions  of  the  scenes  are  punctuated 
by  music  from  them  and  by  the  dancing  of  the  players.  This 
tends  to  isolate  scenes,  one  from  another,  and  break  up  any 
sense  of  dramatic  development  in  the  pieces,  causing  the 
players  to  forget  about  this  implied  construction  and  to  skip 
backward  and  forward  from  one  scene  to  another,  as  they  go 
from  house  to  house.  This  is  possible  only  because  the  audi- 
ence knows  the  story  which  the  piece  is  enacting.  In  some 
cases,  this  fragmentation  has  dictated  the  construction  of  the 
piece,  as  in  “Red  Lion,”  which  is  really  a series  of  unrelated 
tales,  each  scene  being  a totality  unto  itself;  or,  as  in  “Giant 
Despair,”  in  which  the  passages  taken  from  The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  are  chosen  without  thought  of  portraying  the  story  of 
Christian’s  journey  to  the  Holy  City,  but  rather  to  give  interest- 
ing confrontations  which  occurred  to  Christian  and  Great  Heart 
along  the  way. 

But  of  all  of  the  serious  plays  still  being  performed  on 
Nevis,  the  one  with  the  greatest  effect,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
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“David  and  Goliath”  play,  taken  in  part  from  the  Bible  and  in 
part  from  a play  by  the  nineteenth-century  homiletic  writer 
Hannah  More. 

This  play  is  still  performed,  in  repertoire  with  “Giant 
Despair”  (Pilgrim's  Progress)  by  strolling  players  on  Nevis 
and  St.  Kitts.  There  are  at  least  four  groups  on  the  two  islands 
who  have  played  them  in  the  last  five  years  (not  every  sport  is 
performed  each  year).  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  rich- 
ness of  the  costumes,  and  the  grandness  of  manner  which  they 
assume  when  they  play  these  pieces.  A great  deal  of  movement 
is  involved,  and  except  during  the  fight  scene  the  actors  tend 
to  walk  with  each  other  as  they  speak.  Perhaps  of  greatest 
importance  is  that  all  the  sports  delivered  in  this  oratorical 
variety  of  standard  English  revolve  around  a hero-combat,  and 
may  thus  be  regarded  in  part  as  developments  from  the  St. 
George  and  the  Turk  mumming.  This  play,  as  given  here,  would 
not  be  presented  in  one  yard,  but  might  be  given  in  three  con- 
secutive places.  On  the  other  hand,  one  scene  from  this  might 
be  given  in  one  yard,  and  another  from  “Giant  Despair”  in  the 
next. 


DAVID  AND  GOLIATH 

(as  performed  by  the  Camps  group  of  Nevis,  Jerry  Ward,  Captain) 

Goliath:  Why  are  ye  not  come  out  and  set  your  battle  in  array, 
ye  men  of  Israel?  Wherefore  waste  the  life  of  needless 
thousand?  Why  protract  the  war  with  me  at  once?  Will  it  not 
soon  be  ended?  Am  I a Philistine,  to  serve  your  king?  Try 
now  and  let  us  speak  with  the  Philistine.  The  event  of  this 
shall  fit  the  five  Philistine.  But  if  victory  favored  me,  then 
shall  you  be  exalted.  But  if  my  single  arm  perform  conquest, 
then  shall  you  be  exalted  thus.  Choose  me  a man  a man  out 
of  thy  infinite  band,  a man  of  valor,  a man  that  can  boast. 
Your  army  I will  defy,  Saul.  -Oh,  Saul.  Saul  of  Kish,  where 
art  thou?  Come  forth  and  show  thyself  thou  wretched  seeker 
of  an  ant.  Goliath  bring  forth  greeting  into  a single  combat 
for  a crown.  Who  killeth  the  son  of  your  high  priest,  taketh 
away  your  tabernacle,  rule  both  crown  and  both  kingdom.  I 
am  the  man  who  take  the  art  of  your  God  and  place  it  upon 
my  breas’.  Am  I not  a god?  Take  the  ark  of  your  god  and  I 
place  where  I like.  Come  now  and  slay  the  man  who  did  that 
and  avenge  your  God,  by  the  secret  tabernacle  which  I defy. 
Saul. 

Saul:  I am  accursed  and  accurst  of  God,  that  the  sons  of  Enoch 
had  put  forth  by  council  of  war  to  my  God,  which  I am  unable 
to  refuse.  When  shall  the  burden  of  my  life  end?  Rather  would 
I perish  by  the  sword  of  this  Goliath  god  that  this  giant  might 
chance  to  haul  over  my  dead  corpse  and  to  mock  my  people 
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Israel.  Nay,  nay,  I would  live  on  and  do  as  I have  done 
before;  for  that  mountain  of  woe  with  shot  upon  his  its  head. 
Jonathan  my  son,  lead  me  back  to  my  tent  for  I am  not  mad 
but  all  well  with  me. 

Jonathan:  My  poor  old  father  is  not  violent  in  temper  but  in 
pleasant  mood  his  heard  render.  He’ll  fear  the  Lord.  God, 
send  help,  oh  Lord  not  soon,  that  he  may  conquer  our  ene- 
mies. For  if  they  should  prevail  against  us  this  day,  even 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  forest  and  the  birds  in  the  mountains 
will  mourn  with  great  sorrow  upon  the  hills  tomorrow.  As  for 
me,  I am  stronger  than  a lion,  I am  swifter  than  an  eagle.  I 
will  fight  until  the  sword  cleave  to  my  hands,  and  until  blood 
rust  to  my  fingers,  then  fight  to  more  courage. 

Heralds  sound  again  for  Saul! 

Saul:  If  Abner,  my  general,  may  come.  Abner,  oh  mighty  Abner, 
come.  If  Abner,  my  general  may  come,  may  God,  mighty 
Abner  come. 

Abner:  Oh  King,  live  forever.  When  thou  permit  thy  servant 
Abner,  captain  of  the  valiant  band  and  one  of  the  most 
reliable  chamberlain.  I’ll  go  this  day  and  fight  with  that  dog 
of  Philistine.  And  I will  fight  him  redoubtable.  But  if  I should 
perish,  oh  King,  where  shall  my  honor  dwell.  When  shall  my 
blood  depart.  Wipe  off  this  dishonor  from  our  army,  for  I 
swear  by  my  sword  and  my  shield  that  I’ll  sc.rush  this  giant 
to  powder  and  vanish  his  bold  reflection,  that  all  the  earth 
may  know  that  there  is  a god  in  Israel,  save  only  whom  he 
please. 

Saul:  Nay,  nay,  behold  Abner,  for  thou  art  not  come  hither  to  be 
slain.  For  if  thou  was  come  hither  to  be  slain  in  this  single 
combat,  every  man  would  take  to  fight  to  seek  their  own 
home.  But  go  leave  me,  put  courage  into  the  heart  of  my 
people  and  avenge  their  sake,  yet  may  God  give  us  the 
victory. 

Shout  again  for  Goliath’s. 

Goliath:  Where  is  that  mortal  man  so  bold  who  dare  to  attack 
the  challenge  of  the  chief  Philistine?  What  are  his  right? 
What  city  gate  in  ashes?  Are  he  to  boast  with  the  bright 
emory  stick,  set  forth  with  swords,  spear,  shield  a coat  of 
metal.  Are  he  to  fall  by  the  good  right  arm  of  mine?  Are  he  to 
perish  with  an  equal  fight.  I am  Goliath.  Come  out  ye  warriors 
of  Israel  to  fight. 

Eliab  (David’s  brother):  Still  to  the  event  of  this  long  valiant 
sota  (booster).  Still  to  the  outermost  caution  and  in  a counter 
which  must  be  one  defeated. 

Saul:  Why  not  send  for  David? 

All:  Shout  for  David. 

David:  Shout  for  the  battle! 

Eliab:  Where  thou  goest  boy?  And  in  which  home  thou  hast  left 
those  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness?  I know  thy  pride  and  the 
naughtiness  of  thine  heart,  for  thou  come  down  that  thou 
might.est  die  in  this  battle.  David,  my  brother,  do  not  ac- 
complish any  evil  thoughts  that  arise  in  your  heart.  For  what 
purpose  art  thou  come  hither  for?  Thou  will  surely  bring  down 
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those  grey  hairs  of  our  poor  old  father  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave. 

David:  What  have  I done?  Is  there  act  a cause? 

Abner:  There  is  a young  fellow  in  the  camp  who  spake  boldly, 
and  say  he’ll  go  a fight  boldly  with  that  dog  of  a Philistine. 
While  Israel’s  shepherd  watched  their  flocks  by  night,  all 
seated  on  the  ground,  the  angle  of  the  Lord  came  down,  and 
gladness  shines  around.  Fear  not  said  he  for  mighty  dread, 
all  see  Israel  trouble’  mind.  Be  merry  and  rejoice  he  said,  for 
he  shall  bring  that  Giant  head. 

Abinadab:  Full  40  days  of  this  insulted  giant.  He  was  under 
the  cloud  for  40  days.  For  40  days  he  defy  the  armies  of 
Israel,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  king.  There  is  not  a man  who 
can  stand  before  him,  for  he  is  a warrior  of  renown.  He  is  a 
warrior  to  his  backbone.  Israel  shrink  with  fear  whenever  he 
draws  near. 

David:  What  shall  be  done  to  the  man  that  killeth  the  Philistine, 
that  taketh  away  the  reproach  from  Israel.  For  who  is  this 
uncircumcised  Philistine  that  he  may  defy  the  armies  of  our 
living  God. 

Abner:  The  king  had  made  a proclamation  for  the  man  that 
killeth  him,  he  will  enrich  him  great  riches,  marry  him  to  his 
daughter  Micha  and  make  his  father’s  house  free  in  Israel. 

David:  If  there  is  no  one  who  will  go  and  fight  with  that  Phil* 
istine,  I will  go. 

Abinadab:  Thou  can’t  go  against  this  great  Philistine  for  the 
fight,  for  thou  art  but  a yout’  and  he  is  a man  of  war  from  his 
yout’.  No  sooner  does  he  nears  you,  he  will  toss  you  in  the 
air,  as  a wild  bull  toss  an  antelope  that  crosseth  his  path. 

David:  Once  I mind  my  father’s  sheep  and  there  came  a lion 
and  a bear  and  they  took  a lamb  out  of  the  flock.  I went  after 
him  and  I smote  and  slay  him.  And  likewise  came  a bear  and 
I dealt  with  him  in  like  manner.  Thy  servant  slew  both  a lion 
and  a bear  and  this  Philistine  shall  be  like  one  of  them  see- 
ing he  have  defied  the  army  of  our  living  God. 

* * * 

Shammah:  Behold  thy  foe.  Direc'  thy  sight. 

Goliath:  Direc’  it  where? 

Shammah:  Behold  him  there. 

Goliath:  Ah,  cho  (nonsense).  I do  not  war  with  boys.  I sent  to 
King  Saul  for  a man  to  fight  with.  He  send  me  a little  strip- 
ling. (To  David)  Boy,  am  I a dog.  Why  thou  comest  to  me  with 
staves  and  with  stone? 

David:  Not  only  a dog,  but  a creature  worse  than  a dog. 

Goliath:  Too  far,  e a dog,  may  the  curses  of  Dagon  and  Belle 
make  light  unto  your  grave,  boy.  Where  thou  goest  boy?  Does 
not  Saul  mock  me  by  sending  messages  by  you  to  me?  Boy  go 
and  tell  Saul  that  if  the  Lord  of  Kish  only  hold  peace  I will 
remain  warrior. 

David:  I come  to  meet  thee  not  for  Saul  but  for  my  own  pleasure. 
For  I know  thou  reignest  a booster  in  the  corners  of  Israel. 
But  Jehovah  God  in  whom  I trust  will  help  to  lessen  thy  might 
and  to  show  thee  thou  art  really  nothing  in  the  sight  of  him. 
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Goliath:  Come  to  me  boy.  This  day  will  I slay  thee  and  take 
thy  head  from  thee.  In  my  hands  thou  shall  be  as  a lamb  in 
grab  of  a lion. 

David:  Come  to  me.  Ah-ha-ha.  Thou  comest  to  me  with  sword, 
spear  and  shield,  but  I come  to  thee  in  the  dread  name  of 
Israel.  Thou  no  sword  I bring.  Nothing  but  these  five  smooth 
stones  I have  gathered  from  the  brook,  and  with  them  I meant 
to  make  you,  the  uncircumcised,  confess  that  there  is  a God 
in  Israel.  I dare  you  to  trial. 

Goliath:  What  trial? 

David:  Deal’  trial. 

Goliath:  Ah-ha-ha.  Come  on  then.  Mark  me  well.  Around  my 
spear  head  I’ll  twist  your  shining  locks,  toss  you  in  the  air. 
Boy  art  thou  not  terrified?  -Hast  thou  not  know  me?  I am 
the  Lord  of  Kish,  the  man  who  slew  Hakni  and  Phenius,  and 
take  the  sons  of  your  high  priest.  Where  art  thou  God  now, 
come  to  meet  me  today? 

David:  I come  to  meet  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  with 
this  smooth  stone  I slay  that  giant.  I slay  a giant.  I am 
David,  are  you  a Giant? 

Goliath:  My  austered  fame  I test  now  since  will  I and  you  meet, 
thou  sweet  warrior.  Have  already  behold  your  mangle’  limbs, 
measure’  from  earth  to  earth.  I long  to  feel  those  snuffling 
volumes.  Mark  me  well.  In  my  good  spear  I trust. 

David:  I dare  you  to  the  trial. 

Goliath:  Thrice  and  no  more.  Ye  heralds  sound  my  daily  vile. 
This  man  of  war,  this  champion  of  Philistine  my  faithful 
statues  upon  a pole  in  Israel  measure  more  than  twice  3 cubit 
and  my  towering  head  helmet  of  this  boundless  brass  my 
compartrious  trunk  compare.  Who  to  tell  the  measure  of  my 
spear,  and  help  to  gain  believers,  if  not  Saul? 

David:  These  are  5 smooth  stone  which  I have  gathered  from 
the  brook  / 

And  with  them  I slew  this  giant  if  he  stop  one  minute  to  look. 
For  all  the  bully  he  pretend  to  be  in  this  camp, 

Jehovah  will  help  me  to  put  out  his  lamp. 

He  pretend  to  be  strong  and  high  and  great, 
but  I don’t  scrave  fer  strenk. 

By  the  grace  of  God  I’ll  fight  so. 

Though  he  be  strong  and  though  he  be  high 
upon  this  green  earth  I’ll  put  him  to  lie. 

Saul:  Abner,  is  the  champion  down? 

Abner:  Down,  down,  oh  King,  that  youth  feed  upon  his  head. 
Here  he  comes,  bearing  his  head  upon  his  shoulders. 

Saul:  Abner,  how  went’st  the  battle,  I pray  thee  tell  me? 

Abner:  That  youth  have  slain  the  giant. 

Saul:  Abner,  whose  son  is  that  youth? 

Abner:  Oh,  king,  as  my  soul  liveth,  I do  not  know. 

Saul:  Bring  the  young  man  to  me.  (Before  Saul,  David  kneels 
down.)  Young  man,  whose  son  art  thou? 

David:  I am  the  son  of  thy  servant  Jesse,  the  Bethlehemite. 

Saul:  Arise  off  thy  knees  and  give  me  thy  honor,  and  let  all 
men  give  thee  glory. 
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Song:  Saul  have  slain  his  thousand 
And  David  tens  of  thousand 
Honor  must  be  given  to  David 
David  reign  on  earth  forever. 

* * * 

Now  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Saul,  when  David 
had  returned  from  the  slaughtering  of  the  Amalechite.  Behold 
David  has  abode  three  days  in  Zeclay  and  it  came  to  pass  upon 
the  third  day,  there  came  a man  from  the  camp  of  the  A malechite , 
with  earth  upon  his  head,  and  dirt  upon  his  body.  And  when  he 
came  to  David  he  knelt  down  with  obedience  and  did  serve. 
And  David  said,  “Young  man,  from  whence  cometh  thou?”  The 
Amalechi  said  to  David,  “Out  of  the  Camp  of  Israel  am  I 
escape.” 

David:  How  went  the  matter,  I pray  thee  tell  me. 

Abner:  The  people  are  fled  from  the  battle  and  many  of ’em  are 
fallen  and  dead.  And  Saul  and  Jonathan  his  son  be  dead  also. 
-As  it  happened  by  chance  upon  Mt.  Gilboa,  behold  Saul 
leaned  upon  his  spear,  and  lo  the  horsemen  and  the  chariot 
followed  hard  after  him.  And  as  he  looked  behind  him  and 
saw  me,  he  call  unto  me.  And  I answered  “Here  am  I.”  And 
he  said  unto  me  “Who  art  thou?”  I answer,  “I  am  the  son  of 
a stranger  an  Amalechi.”  And  he  said  unto  me  again,  “Stand 
I pray  thee,  upon  me,  and  slay  me.  For  anguish  has  come 
upon  me  and  my  life  is  yet  holding  upon  me,  and  I shall  not 
live.”  Then  I stood  upon  him  and  did  slay  him,  for  I was 
sure  that  he  could  not  live.  After  that  he  had  fallen.  I took 
the  sword  that  was  in  his  hand  and  the  bracelet  that  was  on 
his  arm  and  I have  brought  them  now  hither  unto  my  lord." 
David:  How  was  you  not  afraid  to  stretch  forth  the  arms  to  slay 
the  lord  . . . ? Come  hither  soldier.  Stand  upon  this  Amalechi 
and  slew  him  for  his  own  word  testify  against  him  that  he 
has  slain  the  lord. 

* * * 

David:  Teach  the  children  of  Israel  the  use  of  the  bow.  Behold 
it  is  written  in  the  book  Joshua  the  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain 
upon  the  high  places.  Tell  it  out  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not 
in  the  streets  of  Ascalam,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Phil- 
istine rejoice,  lest  the  daughter  of  the  same  Philistine 
triumph.  Ye  mountain  of  Gilboa,  let  therefore  no  rain  no  dew 
upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offering  for  there  the  sword  of  Saul  is 
vilely  cast  away.  The  sword  of  Saul  as  if  he  had  not  been 
anointed  with  oil.  For  there  the  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not 
back.  Saul  and  Jonathan,  they  were  both  very  loving  and 
pleasant  in  their  lives,  they  were  swifter  than  eagle,  they 
were  stronger  than  lion.  Jonathan,  oh  my  brother  Jonathan.  I 
am  in  distress  for  thee,  oh  my  brother.  Thy  love  for  me  was 
wonderful  the  love  of  a woman.  Ye  daughters  of  Israel.  Weep 
for  Saul  and  his  son,  Jonathan,  who  clothed  you  with  scarlet, 
who  put  ornaments  of  gold  upon  you  with  many  delights.  How 
are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of  battle  and  the  weapons 
of  war  perished. 
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NOTES 

1 Cf.  I.  M.  Belisario,  Sketches  of  Character  in  Illustra- 
tion of  the  N egro  Population  in  the  I si  and  ofJamaica  (Kingston , 
1838)  for  an  early  report.  Martha  Warren  Beckwith,  in  her 
Jamaican  Christmas  Mummings  (Poughkeepsie,  1923),  and 
Fredrick  Cassidy,  Jamaica  Talk  (London,  1961),  pp.  257-62, 
draw  together  the  great  number  of  reportings  from  Jamaica. 
Richard  Walser  does  a similar  job  for  North  Carolina  in  his 
survey  article  “His  Worship  the  John  Kuner,”  North  Carolina 
Folklore,  19  (1971),  160-72.  Christmas  mummings  are  still 
referred  to  as  John  Canoe  in  the  Bahamas  and  Key  West, 
Florida,  and  in  British  Honduras,  though  our  reportings  from 
these  places  are  sparse-but  see  Marshall  and  Jean  Steam’s 
Folkways  recording  (FL-4492)  from  Key  West,  with  their  excel- 
lent notes.  The  complexity  of  the  problem  of  naming  in  Christ- 
mas plays  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  similar  sports  are 
called  “Janny’s”  in  Newfoundland-see  J.  D.  A.  Widdowson, 
“Mumming  and  Janneying:  Some  Explanatory  Notes”  in  Christ- 
mas Mumming  in  Newfoundland,  eds.  Herbert  Halpert  and  G.  M. 
Story  (Toronto,  1969),  pp.  216-21. 

2 For  texts  of  these  plays,  plus  arguments  concerning 
their  origin,  see  my  articles,  “ ‘Pull  Out  Your  Purse  and  Pay’:  A 
St.  George  Mumming  from  the  British  West  Indies,”  Folklore,  79 
(1968),  176-201;  “British  West  Indian  Drama  and  the  ‘Life 
Cycle’  Problem,”  Folklore,  82  (1971),  241-65. 

3 For  descriptions,  see  my  “Christmas  on  Nevis,”  Swarth- 
more  College  Bulletin,  60  (December  1962),  1-6:  and  “The 
Cowboy  in  the  British  West  Indies,”  in  A Good  Tale  and  A 
Bonnie  Tune,  Publications  of  the  Texas  Folklore  Society,  32 
(1964),  168-75. 

4 Lowell  Joseph  Ragatz,  The  Fall  of  the  Planter  Class  in 
the  British  Caribbean,  1763-1833  (New  York,  1928,  reprinted 
1963),  p.  24. 

5 Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  Journal  of  a Residence  Among 
the  Negroe  in  The  West  Indies  (London,  1845),  p.  27. 

6 Brought  to  my  attention  by  Jacob  Elder  and  verified 
later  by  myself. 

7 Noted  by  Martha  Warren  Beckwith,  Jamaica  Christmas 
Mummings  (Poughkeepsie,  1923),  pp.  48-9. 

8 Described  to  me,  from  eye-witness,  by  Alan  Lomax  and 
Joan  Havilland. 

9 “Shakespeare  in  La  Ceiba,”  Shakespeare  Quarterly,  3 
(1952),  359-66. 

10  The  play  is  sometimes  called  the  “Hannah  Mo’  David,” 
which  as  “David  and  Goliath”  may  be  found  in  The  Works  of 
Hannah  More,  VI  (London,  1839),  107-48. 


DELLA  ADAMS  BOSTIC:  SWEET  SINGER  OF  OLD  SONGS 
by  W.  Amos  Abrams 


To  be  strictly  accurate,  it  all  started  in  a sophomore 
English  class  some  thirty-five  years  ago  when  Sadie  Johnson, 
a student,  stopped  by  my  desk  to  tell  me  that  she  knew  a family 
who  owned  a handwritten  collection  of  old-time  songs  bound  in 
a piece  of  woolen  homespun  cloth  resembling  the  cuff  of  a 
man’s  trousers. 

“The  children  play  with  it  on  rainy  days,”  she  reported, 
“and  many  pages  have  been  lost  and  those  which  remain  are 
raggedy  along  the  edges.” 

“What  kind  of  old-time  songs?”  I inquired. 

“I  don’t  right  now  remember,”  she  replied,  “but  most  of 
them  are  Christian  songs.  One  is  about  a girl  named  Polly  and 
another  about  a girl  named  Sally,  and  one,  I believe,  is  about  a 
fellow  who’s  going  to  die  and  he’s  saying  farewell  to  his 
preacher,  his  children,  and  his  wife.” 

I was  familiar,  of  course,  with  several  folksongs  about  a 
girl  named  Polly,  but  I did  not  remember  a Sally  song.  I sus- 
pected that  the  “farewell”  song  was  the  universally  popular 
“Hicks’  Farewell.”  And  so  it  was. 

“Do  you  think  you  could  borrow  this  old  collection  for  me 
for  a few  days,”  I asked,  “if  you  promised  I would  take  good 
care  of  it?” 


**  The  author  (2701  Anderson  Drive,  Raleigh  27608),  past 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society,  made  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  Brown  Collection.  This  article 
is  third  in  his  series  on  ballad  singers.  The  first  two  were 
“ Frank  Proffitt:  A Legend  A-Borning * (NCF,  November 
1966 ) and  “ Uncle  Pat  Fry:  Yadkin  County  Minstrel  or  The 
Blind  Balladeer  of  East  Bend ” (NCF,  November  1968).  The 
fourth  and  fifth  will  appear  in  NCFJ. 
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“Oh,  I am  almost  sure  I can,”  she  assured  me.  And  she 
did.  Thus  begins  this  account  of  my  becoming  acquainted  with 
an  early  anthology  of  one  man’s  favorite  songs,  one  special 
ballad,  and  a lovely,  lovely  lady  from  the  quaint  North  Carolina 
hamlet  of  Mooresboro  in  Cleveland  County. 

Sadie  brought  the  bound  manuscript  to  me  on  a Monday 
morning  neatly  wrapped  in  a piece  of  newspaper,  and  one  of  my 
cooperative  and  intellectually  curious  English  majors,  George 
Passage,  and  I spent  all  of  our  spare  hours  for  several  days  in 
the  quite  tedious  process  of  transcribing  every  word,  using 
such  magnification  devices  as  were  available  in  1937.  We  faith- 
fully recorded  every  annotation,  marginal  note  and  interlinear 
scribbling. 

When  we  had  completed  this  meticulous  but  exciting  tran- 
scription of  every  page-and  indeed  there  were  many  which  were 
“raggedy  along  the  edges” -we  attempted  to  appraise  what  we 
had.  We  first  discovered  that  each  of  the  twenty-two  songs 
had  obviously  been  copied  by  the  same  hand,  that  the  “book” 
had  been  carefully  “bound”  in  a piece  of  homespun  cloth,  that 
an  indeterminate  number  of  pages,  especially  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  collection,  had  been  lost,  along  with  numerous 
marginal  words,  and  that  some  of  the  remaining  pages  were 
barely  legible  in  spots. 

Perhaps  of  even  more  significance,  we  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  manuscript  had  belonged  to  a family  named 
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Adams,  and  that  it  was  compiled  prior  to  and  during  1824  and 
1825.  This  final  conclusion  was  supported  by  valid  internal 
evidence,  inasmuch  as  here  and  there  appeared  specific  dates 
written  in  the  margin  which,  in  places,  seems  to  have  served 
as  a quasi  account  book. 

When  Sadie  returned  the  manuscript,  I suggested  that  she 
ask  the  owner  if  he  would  consider  selling  it  to  me  and  tell  him 
I would  promise  to  preserve  it  from  further  deterioration  and 
treasure  it  as  long  as  I lived.  She  brought  back  the  good  news 
that,  as  a result  of  these  promises,  I could  buy  it.  Thus  did 
Dr.  Frank  C.  Brown,  Mrs.  Abrams  and  I go  to  Dehart  in  Wilkes 
County,  to  meet  the  Adams  family,  not  only  to  get  the  manu- 
script but  also  hoping  to  learn  its  history  and  to  find  someone 
who  could  sing  the  songs  it  contained.  Elsewhere  I have 
described  our  journey  in  more  detail  ( Brown  Collection , I,  22). 
We  did  indeed  get  the  history  of  the  manuscript,  but  no  singers 
could  we  find.  I remember  that  we  ate  lunch  with  this  most 
hospitable  family,  and  what  a meal! 

The  manuscript  belonged  originally  to  Moses  Adams,  born 
in  1803  in  or  near  Dehart.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  Moses 
Adams’s  son  William  Harrison  Adams,  born  in  1830,  then  to 
Ellison  Adams,  brother  to  William  Harrison  Adams,  then  to 
Ellison  Adams’s  son  John  Adams,  born  in  1855,  and  finally  to 
Luther  Adams,  from  whom  I purchased  the  collection  in  the 
summer  of  1937. 

Early  September  of  that  same  year  brought  a new  group  of 
students  to  my  class  in  the  survey  of  English  literature,  a 
course  required  of  all  sophomores.  As  just  about  everybody 
knows,  this  year-long  study  opens  with  Beowulf  and  concludes, 
some  two  thousand  pages  later,  with  John  Galsworthy  and  his 
contemporaries. 

Within  a few  weeks  we  reached  the  chapter  concerned  with 
the  literature  of  the  common  people,  and  here  were  the  dozen  or 
so  pages  devoted  to  the  popular  ballad.  Quite  obviously,  at 
least  in  my  opinion,  the  pi'bce  de  resistance  for  our  study  and 
discussion  was  my  own  real,  honest-to-goodness,  handwritten, 
more-than-a-century-old  collection  which  I had  named  “The 
Adams  Manuscript.” 

As  I remember  that  particular  day,  two  or  three  members  of 
the  class  volunteered  to  sing  their  versions  of  such  well-known 
favorites  as  “Barbara  Allen”  and  “The  House  Carpenter,”  and 
then  one  of  my  most  able  students,  Betty  Bostic,  reported  that 
her  grandmother,  seventy-two  years  old,  knew  a number  of  old- 
time  songs,  among  which  was  one  about  a young  squire  who 
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came  to  court  “a  young  damsel,  and  Sally  by  name.”  Not  until 
then  had  I met  anyone  who  had  ever  heard  the  Sally  song  pre- 
served in  the  Adams  Manuscript.  I had  read,  however,  that  it 
was  a variant  title  of  “Sarah  the  Queen”  and  that  both  were 
American  versions  of  “The  Brown  Girl,”  Child  295. 

Betty  promised  to  collect  such  old  songs  from  her  grand- 
mother as  she  could  recall.  She  worked  at  her  self-suggested 
assignment  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  on  March  5, 
1938,  she  brought  me  beautifully  handwritten  copies  of  the 
following  songs  sung  for  her  by  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Gordon  L. 
Bostic  of  Mooresboro:  “Dear  Annie,”  “The  House  Carpenter,” 
“Lord  Lovel,”  “Molly  Darling,”  “Nellie  Crosby,"  “Sweet  Sally,” 
and  “Sweet  Willie.” 

A comparison  of  the  “Sweet  Sally”  text  as  sung  by  Mrs. 
Bostic  with  that  recorded  in  the  Adams  Manuscript  suggested 
that  both  came  from  a common  source  even  though  several 
garbled  verses  and  variations  in  stanza  structure  were  present 
in  each,  a recurring  characteristic  of  folksongs  preserved 
through  oral  tradition. 

Now  I had  two  versions  of  the  same  ballad  but  had  not  yet 
heard  it  sung;  so  I asked  Betty  if  she  thought  her  grandmother 
would  sing  the  songs  for  me. 

“I’m  sure  she  will,”  said  Betty,  “and  I’ll  try  to  make  the 
arrangements  for  you.” 

She  did,  and  though  owning  neither  a recorder  nor  an  auto- 
mobile, on  Wednesday,  March  23,1938,1  borrowed  an  on-trial  disc 
recording  machine  from  the  college  and  paid  Mrs.  Eugene 
Garbee,  my  neighbor  and  good  friend,  six  dollars  to  take  me  on 
my  very  first  all-alone  recording  trip. 

We  left  Boone  soon  after  midmorning  and  arrived  at  the 
Bostic  home  after  lunch  where  I was  to  meet  Mrs.  Bostic,  who 
lived  with  her  youngest  child,  an  unmarried  daughter  named 
Etta.  So  very  hospitable  were  they  that  my  memory  of  this  visit 
has  ever  been  a source  of  lasting  pleasure. 

The  greetings  at  the  door  bespoke  a genuinely  warm  wel- 
come. The  house  was  as  clean  as  a pin.  Every  piece  of  furni- 
ture was  in  just  the  right  place,  and  the  wide  board  floors  must 
have  been  scrubbed  with  sand! 

After  a few  minutes  spent  in  getting  acquainted  and  in 
relaxing  from  the  trip,  we  prepared  to  record.  We  were  three 
novices  made  nervous  by  our  lack  of  experience.  Mrs.  Garbee 
was  to  turn  the  electricity  on  and  off  and  keep  the  voice  level 
indicator  reasonably  constant.  Mrs.  Bostic,  who  had  never 
before  seen  a microphone,  was  prepared  to  sing  while  sitting 
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comfortably  in  a rocking  chair,  of  all  things.  I was  to  direct 
Mrs.  Garbee’s  activities  and  also  hold  the  microphone  at  rela- 
tively the  same  distance  from  the  singer  who  declared,  “I  just 
can't  hold  that  thing  in  my  hand  and  sing  at  the  same  time.” 
Unexpectedly,  as  she  began  singing  she  also  began  rocking- 
back  and  forth,  back  and  forth-and  I rocked  with  her,  as  it 
were,  holding  the  mike  with  one  hand  and  using  the  other  to 
communicate  with  Mrs.  Garbee.  The  three  of  us  MUST  have 
created  quite  a visual  circus! 

In  the  middle  of  one  stanza  Mrs.  Bostic  forgot  the  words 
for  a moment;  in  another  song  she  read  rather  than  sang  all  the 
words  of  one  stanza;  and  in  “Molly  Darling,”  after  singing 
these  two  verses  of  the  refrain 

If  you  love  me,  Molly  Darling, 

Let  your  answer  be  a kiss 

she  pursed  her  lips  prettily  and  gave  three  loud  osculatory 
smacks  as  being  a true  part  and  parcel  of  the  love  song.  The 
resulting  recordings  reveal  that  Mrs.  Garbee  was  not  always 
too  successful  with  her  assignment  and  that  at  times  I must 
have  been  holding  the  mike  in  a reversed  position! 

Nevertheless,  be  all  this  as  it  may,  we  brought  back  to 
Boone  with  us,  on  a single  eight-inch  acetate  disc  over  an 
aluminum  base,  in  whole  or  in  part,  “Barbara  Allen,”  “Billy 
Grimes,"  “Dear  Annie,”  “The  House  Carpenter,”  “The  Lexing- 
ton Murder,”  “Lord  Lovel,”  “Molly  Darling,"  “Sweet  Sally,”  and 
“Sweet  Willie”-a  handful  of  tunes  which  become  more  precious 
to  me  with  every  passing  year. 

I reported  this  experience  to  Dr.  Frank  C.  Brown,  who 
knew  about  the  Adams  Manuscript  and  who  was  encouraging  me 
to  become  more  active  as  a folksong  collector  and  contributor 
to  the  North  Carolina  archives  which  he  had  brought  together 
during  the  past  three  decades.  On  August  7,  1939,  Dr.  Brown 
visited  Mrs.  Bostic  in  Mooresboro.  Using  a Presto  Recorder 
and  the  vast  experience  of  a veteran  collector,  he  recorded  not 
only  the  songs  she  had  sung  for  me  but  also  “The  Rambling 
Boy”  and  “The  Murder  of  James  A.  Garfield.” 

Motivated  by  Dr.  Brown’s  encouragement  and  my  abiding 
esteem  and  affection  for  him  as  my  former  teacher  and  continu- 
ing adviser,  I bought  a Wilcox-Gay  Recorder  and  began  to  travel 
with  him  when  he  spent  the  summer  months  in  his  Blowing 
Rock  home.  On  my  own,  of  course,  I collected  from  individuals 
in  my  classes  and  in  the  surrounding  counties,  visiting  many  a 
fiddlers’  convention  in  nearby  courthouses  and  schools. 

On  September  1,  1946,  I resigned  as  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Languages  at  Appalachian  State  Teachers 
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College  and  moved  to  Raleigh  to  accept  the  editorship  of  North 
Carolina  Education.  This  change  of  responsibilities  and  the 
attendant  demanding  requirements  of  my  new  assignment 
allowed  but  little  time  for  active  folksong  collecting.  As  a 
result,  I filed  my  recordings  and  manuscripts  and  pursued  other 
newly  adopted  hobbies.  Never  did  I lose  interest  in  my  “first 
love,”  however,  nor  my  affection  for  those  who  had  shared  with 
me  so  generously  their  invaluable  folk  legacies. 

Prior  to  my  June,  1970,  retirement  I set  certain  objectives 
for  myself-goals  which  would  be  of  special  interest  to  me, 
keep  me  from  the  hammock  of  ease  and  indolence,  and  make 
well-nigh  impossible  a post-retirement  life  of  boredom  and 
empty  thumb-twiddling.  Among  these  self-imposed  objectives 
was  the  preparation  of  written  accounts  of  some  of  my  experi- 
ences with  certain  ballad  singers  to  whom  I will  always  be 
indebted. 

Preliminary  research  for  this  story,  however,  revealed  how 
utterly  incomplete  were  my  notes  and  information  recorded  in 
1938.  Thus,  thirty-four  years  later,  in  fact,  on  Saturday,  May 
13,  1972,  I revisited  Mooresboro,  hoping  to  find  the  answers  to 
certain  pertinent  questions  relating  to  Mrs.  G.  L.  Bostic,  who 
had  sung  so  joyfully  for  me  on  a lucky  March  day  in  1938.  It  was 
a cold,  rainy  morning,  and  to  my  surprise,  and  almost  dismay,  I 
discovered  how  cruel  and  uncompromising  is  change,  incessant 
and  irresistible!  Old  streets  were  no  more.  Familiar  houses 
had  been  razed  or  renovated.  A few  aged  store  buildings, 
decrepit  and  long-deserted,  stood  bleakly  in  the  rain,  staring 
with  empty  windows,  their  erstwhile  well-beaten  pathways  now 
glutted  with  rough  weeds  and  tangled  vines.  Mrs.  Bostic’s 
home,  no  longer  recognizable  to  me,  had  been  renovated  and 
replaced  by  a more  modern  dwelling. 

A most  cooperative  lady  merchant  who  had  come  to  Moores- 
boro in  1938  referred  me  to  a retired  Baptist  minister,  the 
Reverend  W.  G.  Camp,  “who  knows  just  about  everything  about 
the  old  folks  who  once  lived  here”  and  an  attractive  and 
gracious  young  postmistress,  Mrs.  Opal  W.  Packard,  welcomed 
me  into  her  home  (the  post  office  being  closed  on  Saturday 
mornings)  and  sent  her  Elon  College  student-son  to  lead  me  out 
of  town  on  a rural  road  to  consult  with  a rural  mail  carrier, 
Wade  W.  Bridges,  who  knows  “the  whereabouts  of  all  the 
Bostics  on  his  mail  route.” 

Apologetically,  I interrupted  both  the  minister  and  the 
postman  at  lunch  and  each  proved  most  helpful.  Mr.  Camp 
recalled  vividly  his  having  dinner  with  Mrs.  Bostic  on  several 
occasions  accompanied  by  older  ministers  in  the  community. 
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“She  was  the  most  complete  hostess  I ever  saw,”  he 
declared.  “She  always  had  a bountiful  meal  on  the  table,  and 
the  sideboard  was  covered  with  pies  and  cakes.  Yet  she  was 
always  apologizing  for  what  she  did  NOT  have.  She  was  a 
wonderful  person  and  a leader  in  her  church  and  community.” 

But  Mr.  Camp  did  not  know  how  old  she  was  when  she  died 
nor  the  date  of  her  death.  He  did  give  me  the  name  and  address 
of  one  of  her  grandsons,  the  Reverend  Dan  Bostic,  a minister  in 
Gaffney,  South  Carolina.  This  young  man  and  his  wife  have 
been  most  cooperative  in  every  way. 

The  rural  mail  carrier,  Mr.  Bridges,  directed  me  to  a little 
trailer  in  which  Etta  Bostic  lives.  When  I knocked  on  her  door 

and  she  opened  it,  I re- 
introduced myself  to  her. 
These  were  her  words  of 
greeting:  “Why,  Dr. 

Abrams,  seeing  you  again 
is  like  a dream  come  true. 
You  bring  back  many 
happy  memories  of  my 
dear  mother.” 

We  sat  in  my  car  and 
reminisced  for  a few 
minutes,  reviewing  the 
scene  with  Mrs.  Garbee 
as  recorder,  Mrs.  Bostic 
as  the  rocking-chair 
singer,  and  me  as  the 
rocking  - back -and  - forth 
holder  of  the  mike.  Al- 
though she  could  not  im- 
mediately recall  the 
specific  dates  I needed,  she  lent  me  the  picture  of  her  mother 
which  appears  here. 

Since  my  visit  to  Mooresboro,  I have  had  several  warm  and 
helpful  letters  from  Mr.  Camp,  Etta,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan 
Bostic.  With  the  information  they  sought,  found,  and  sent  to  me, 
I am  now  able  to  conclude  this  account  of  my  folksong  experi- 
ence with  Mrs.  Gordon  L.  Bostic. 

Mrs.  Bostic’s  full  maiden  name  was  “Amelia  Della  Adams.” 
She  was  born  near  Burlington;  her  father’s  name  was  John 
Adams  and  her  mother’s  name  was  Elizabeth  Strader.  Her  sister 
Annie  Adams  married  a dentist,  Dick  Stoddard,  and  Mrs.  Bostic 
moved  to  Mooresboro  when  her  sister  moved  there  with  her 
dentist  husband. 
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Mr. and  Mrs.  Bostic  were  theparents  of  seven  children,  five 
boys  and  two  girls,  born  in  this  order:  Chivous,  Claude,  Mary, 
Will,  Clarence,  Paul,  and  Etta.  Mary,  Will,  and  Clarence  are 
deceased. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Bostic  visited  their  grandmother's  grave 
and  copied  from  her  tombstone  these  words: 

Della  Adams  Bostic 
Nov.  19,  1866 
April  24,  1962 

If  I were  privileged  to  add  an  inscription  to  this  monument, 
these  would  be  the  words:  “Sweet  Singer  of  Old  Songs.” 

* * * 

The  following  songs  were  collected  for  me  by  Betty  Bostic 
and  given  to  me  on  March  5,  1938.  Only  one,  “Sweet  Sally,” 
appears  fully  in  the  Brown  Collection , II,  301-302.  The  melody, 
and  its  accompanying  words  only,  appear  for  “Dear  Annie,”  IV, 
339-340;  “The  House  Carpenter,”  IV,  96;  “Lord  Lovel,”  IV,  44; 
and  also  “Sweet  Sally,”  IV,  167.  The  melody  and  words  for 
“Molly  Darling”  appear  in  V,  445.  In  no  volume,  however, 
appears  any  reference  to  the  Bostic  variants  of  “Nellie  Crospie’ 
or  “Sweet  Willie.” 


NELLIE  CROSPIE 

1.  My  tender  parents  brought  me  up 

Providing  for  me  well; 

'Twas  in  the  city  of  Londonshire 
They  placed  me  in  a mill. 

2.  'Twas  there  I spied  a pretty  fair  maid; 

In  honor  I cast  mine  eye. 

I promised  I would  marry  her 
And  she  believed  a lie. 

3.  I went  into  her  sister’s  house 

At  eight  o’clock  one  night, 

But  little  did  that  poor  creature  think 
At  her  I had  a spite. 

4.  I asked  her  for  to  take  a walk 

With  me  a little  way, 

That  she  & I might  have  a talk 
About  our  wedding  day. 

5.  We  walked  along  until  we  came 

To  a lone  & desert  place. 

I took  a rail  off  of  the  fence 
And  struck  her  in  the  face. 
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6.  She  fell  upon  her  bended  knee 

And  loud  for  mercy  did  cry: 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  don’t  murder  me- 
I’m  unprepared  to  die!” 

7.  But  little  I paid  to  what  she  said 

But  only  struck  her  more 
Until  I saw  the  innocent  blood 
That  I could  ne'er  restore. 

8.  I wrung  my  hand  through  her  cold  black  hair 

To  cover  up  my  sin; 

I drug  her  down  to  the  riverside 
And  there  I plunged  her  in. 

9.  As  I returned  unto  the  mill 

I met  my  servant  John; 

He  asked  me  why  I looked  so  pale 
With  it  so  very  warm. 

10.  I lit  my  candle  and  went  to  bed, 

Expecting  to  take  my  rest, 

But  it  seemed  as  though  the  fires  of  hell 
Were  burning  in  my  breast. 

11.  Come,  all  young  men,  and  a warning  take, 

And  to  your  lover  prove  true, 

And  never  let  the  devil  get 
The  upper  hand  of  you. 

SWEET  WILLIE 

1.  I’ll  build  myself  a little  boat, 

And  on  the  ocean  I will  float; 

I’ll  hail  all  the  ships  as  they  pass  by, 

For  I thought  I heard  Sweet  Willie’s  cry. 

2.  “Captain,  Captain,  tell  me  true 

Does  my  Willie  sail  with  you?” 

‘No,  pretty  fair  maid,  he  doesn’t  sail  here 
He’s  drowned  in  the  deep,  I fear.” 

3.  She  wrung  her  hands  and  tore  her  hair, 

Like  a pretty  fair  maid  in  deep  despair; 

Then  she  went  and  wrote  a song. 

She  wrote  it  true;  she  wrote  it  long. 

4.  And  every  line  she  shed  a tear, 

Crying,  “Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear. 

My  dearest  dear! 

He’s  drowned  in  the  deep  I fear.” 
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5.  Four  young  lawyers  came  riding  by. 

Saw  her  hanging  on  a limb  so  high. 

They  drew  a knife  and  cut  her  down, 

And  on  her  breast  these  words  they  found: 

6.  “Go  dig  my  grave  both  wide  and  deep; 

Place  a marble  stone  at  my  head  and  feet; 

And  across  my  breast  place  a turtle  dove 
To  show  to  the  world  that  I died  for  love. 

To  show  to  the  world  that  I died  for  love.” 

7.  They  dug  her  grave  both  wide  and  deep; 

Placed  a marble  stone  at  her  head  and  feet. 

And  across  her  grave  flew  a turtle  dove 

To  show  to  the  world  that  she  died  for  love. 

To  show  to  the  world  that  she  died  for  love. 

MOLLY  DARLING 

1.  Won’t  you  tell  me,  Molly  Darling, 

That  you  love  no  one  but  me? 

For  I love  you,  Molly  Darling, 

You  are  all  this  world  to  me. 

Chorus:  Molly,  fairest,  sweetest,  dearest, 

Look  up.  Darling,  tell  me  this: 

If  you  love  me,  Molly  Darling, 

Let  your  answer  be  a kiss. 

2.  Stars  are  shining,  Molly  Darling, 

Through  the  misty  vale  of  night, 

They  are  modest,  Molly  Darling, 

While  fair  Lula  shines  her  light.  Chorus. 

3.  Oh,  no  one’s  listening  but  the  flowers, 

While  they  hang  their  heads  in  shame; 

They  are  laughing,  Molly  Darling, 

When  they  hear  me  call  your  name.  Chorus. 

4.  Now  I must  leave  you,  Molly  Darling, 

Though  the  parting  gives  me  pain; 

For  I love  you,  Molly  Darling, 

But  we  will  never  meet  again.  Chorus. 

5.  So,  good  night,  Darling,  good  night,  lover, 

Happy  may  you  ever  be; 

When  you  are  dreaming,  Molly  Darling, 

Don’t  forget  to  dream  of  me.  Chorus. 

Tell  me,  Molly  Darling,  tell  me. 

Look  up,  Darling,  tell  me  this: 

If  you  love  me,  Molly  Darling, 

Let  your  answer  be  a kiss. 
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To  the  manuscript  of  “Molly  Darling,”  Betty  Bostic  added 
this  note:  “During  Grandmother’s  young  days,  this  song  was 
popular  for  years.  It  was  heard  frequently  and  loved  dearly  by 
the  people  of  that  time.  The  rich  melody  and  the  sensual  appeal 
of  this  song  still  draws  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear  it  closer 
together,  and  often  when  Grandmother  would  be  singing  these 
words,  I have  seen  teardrops  fall  from  many  an  eye  in  the 
group.  Yes,  it  is  touchingly  beautiful.” 

THE  HOUSE  CARPENTER 

1.  “Well  met,  well  met,  my  own  true  love. 

Well  met,  well  met,”  cried  he, 

“I’ve  just  returned  from  the  salt,  salt  sea, 

And  it’s  all  for  the  sake  of  thee. 

2.  “I  once  could  ha’  married  the  king’s  daughter,  dear, 

I’m  sure  she’d  ha’  married  me, 

But  I ha’  refused  the  crowns  of  gold, 

And  it’s  all  for  the  sake  of  thee.” 

3.  “If  you  could  ha’  married  the  king’s  daughter,  dear, 

I’m  sure  you  are  to  blame, 

For  I am  married  to  a house  carpenter, 

And  he  is  a fine  young  man.” 

4.  “Won’t  you  forsake  your  house  carpenter 

And  go  away  with  me? 

I’ll  take  you  where  the  grass  grows  green 
On  the  banks  of  the  Cidaree.” 

5.  “If  I forsake  my  house  carpenter 

And  go  away  with  thee, 

Pray  tell  me  what  you  have  that  will  keep 
Me  away  from  slavery.” 

6.  She  picked  up  her  lonesome  little  baby, 

She  gave  it  kisses  three; 

“Stay  here,  my  own  dear  little  babe, 

And  keep  your  father  company.” 

7.  She  dressed  herself  in  a fine  rich  gown, 

A gown  so  fine  she  wore, 

And  tripped  the  streets  so  gay  & bright. 

But  she  never  saw  home  anymore. 

8.  She  hadn’t  been  gone  more  'n'  two  weeks, 

I’m  sure  it  was  not  three, 

When  she  began  to  cry  and  weep 
And  she  wept  most  bitterly. 
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9.  “Is  it  me  that  make's  you  weep 
Or  is  it  my  store? 

Or  is  it  the  house  carpenter 

Whom  you  never  shall  see  anymore?” 

10.  “’Tis  not  you  that  makes  me  weep, 

Nor  is  it  your  store, 

’Tis  my  one  sweet  little  babe 

Whom  I never  shall  see  anymore.” 

11.  She  hadn’t  been  gone  more  ’n’  three  weeks, 

I’m  sure  it  was  not  four, 

’Twas  then  that  she  took  a fatal  leap. 

Never  to  rise  anymore. 

12.  She  had  cursed  the  ground  of  living  beings; 

She  cursed  a sailor’s  life; 

She  cursed  ..........  

For  robbing  her  of  the  one  she  loved. 

LORD  LOVEL 

1.  Lord  Lovel,  he  stood  at  his  cottage  door 

A-combin’  his  milk-white  steed; 

Lady  Nancy  stood  in  her  cottage  door 
A-wishin’  her  lover  good  speed, 

A-wishin’  her  lover  good  speed. 

2.  “When  will  you  be  back,  Lord  Lovel?”  she  said, 

“When  will  you  be  back?”  said  she. 

“I’ve  a year  or  two,  or  three  at  the  most, 

Then  I’ll  return  to  my  Lady  Nancee. 

Then  I’ll  return  to  my  Lady  Nancee.” 

3.  He  hadn’t  been  gone  more  than  a year  & a day 

Strange  countries  for  to  see. 

Strange  thoughts  kept  hovering  ’round  his  mind 
Concerning  his  Lady  Nancee, 

Concerning  his  Lady  Nancee. 

4.  He  rode  his  horse  both  night  and  day 

Till  he  reached  great  London  town. 

And  when  he  got  there  the  bells  were  ringing 
And  people  were  mourning  around. 

5.  “Is  any  one  dead?”  Lord  Lovel  he  said, 

“Is  any  one  dead?”  said  he. 

“Squire’s  daughter  is  dead,” 

“And  they  call  her  the  Lady  Nancee, 

And  they  call  her  the  Lady  Nancee.” 
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6.  Straightway  he  went  to  the  little  churchyard, 

Her  shroud  he  folded  down, 

And  there  he  kissed  her  clay-white  lips 
Till  the  tears  came  trickling  down, 

Till  the  tears  came  trickling  down. 

7.  Lady  Nancy  was  buried  in  the  old  churchyard; 

Lord  Lovel  was  buried  beside  her. 

And  out  of  her  grave  grew  a bright  red  rose 
And  out  of  Lord  Level’s  a briar. 

8.  They  grew  and  they  grew  to  the  steepest  height, 

They  could  not  grow  any  higher. 

Into  a true  loving  knot  they  tied, 

The  rose  around  the  briar 
For  all  true  lovers  to  admire. 

DEAR  ANNIE 

1.  My  heart,  my  heart's  most  broken, 

And  I have  wondered  why; 

I’ve  left  without  a token; 

Without  one  Annie-smile. 

Chorus:  I know  it  was  wrong  to  leave  her, 
To  leave  against  her  will; 

But  blame  me  not,  Dear  Annie, 

I fondly  love  you  still. 

2.  This  ring  my  Annie  gave  me, 

And,  oh,  I prize  it  dear; 

Oh,  when  I gaze  upon  it, 

It  brings  a sighful  tear.  Chorus . 

3.  I wish  I now  could  see  her; 

’Twould  ease  my  aching  heart. 

We’d  live  and  love  together; 

From  her  I’d  never  part.  Chorus . 

4.  Once  I had  a fortune, 

I thought  ’twould  ne’er  be  sunk; 

I lost  it  all  a-gambling 

One  night  when  I was  drunk.  Chorus. 

5.  I left  my  love  in  England; 

’Twas  poverty  and  pain. 

I gave  her  half  that  I had, 

Till  I return  again.  Chorus. 

6.  And,  oh,  may  God  protect  her 

And  make  her  faint  heart  strong. 

And  teach  her  to  forget  me; 

I know  I’ve  done  her  wrong. 
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I know  ’twas  wrong  to  leave  her; 

To  leave  against  her  will; 

But  blame  me  not.  Dear  Annie, 

I fondly  love  you  still. 

I fondly  love  you  still. 


Betty  Bostic,  who  collected  “Dear  Annie”  from  her  grand- 
mother, added  this  note,  but  from  what  source  it  came  I do  not 
know.  “An  interesting  story  is  connected  with  this  song.  It  was 
said  that  after  Annie’s  husband  had  left  her,  she  wandered 
about  over  England,  making  her  living  by  telling  fortunes.  One 
day  she  stopped  at  an  old  woman’s  home  for  food  and  lodging. 
This  old  lady  had  a daughter  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  years 
and  years.  During  the  course  of  their  conversation,  the  kindly 
old  woman  drew  from  Annie  the  story  of  her  life,  of  her  love 
for  the  man  who  had  left  her  to  go  to  America,  and  finally,  when 
Annie  repeated  her  mother’s  name,  it  was  revealed  to  the  two 
that  there,  after  long  years  of  separation,  they  were  allowed  to 
meet  again-mother  and  daughter!  From  then  on  Annie  dwelt 
with  her  mother.” 


SWEET  SALLY 

1.  A noble  young  squire  from  London  he  came 

To  court  this  fair  damsel,  and  Sally  by  name. 

Her  being  so  lofty  and  a fortune  so  high 

That  ’twas  on  this  young  squire  she  would  scarce 

cast  an  eye. 

2.  “Oh,  Sally,  sweet  Sally,  pretty  Sally,”  said  he, 

“I’m  fearing  your  beauty  my  ruin  will  be. 


Unless  your  hatred  will  turn  into  love.” 

3.  “I’ve  no  hatred  for  you,  Sir; 

I’ve  no  other  man, 

But  to  say  that  I love  you 
Is  more  than  I can.” 

4.  About  six  months  after,  the  seventh  not  past, 

I heard  of  this  young  lady’s  misfortune  at  last. 

She  was  pierced  through  the  breast  and  she  knew  not 

in  what  form, 

So  she  sent  for  this  young  lawyer  whom  she  had 

slighted  and  scorned. 

5.  As  he  approached  the  bedside,  he  said, 

“Is  the  pain  in  your  head,  love,  or  is  it  your  side?” 
“No,  Sir,  you’ve  not  the  right  guess; 

The  pain  that’s  so  piercing  is  right  here  in  my 

breast.” 
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6.  “Oh,  Sally,  sweet  Sally,  pretty  Sally,"  said  he, 

“Do  you  remember  when  you  slighted  me? 

You  slighted  me  most  shamefully,  likewise  and 

you  scorned; 

Now  I will  reward  you  for  what’s  past  and  gone.” 

7.  “I  hope  you’ll  forgive  me  for  what’s  past  and  gone 

And  spare  me  some  longer  a time  for  to  live.” 

“I’ll  never  forgive  you  whilst  I have  a breath 

But  will  dance  on  your  grave  when  you’re  laid  in 

the  earth.” 

8.  ’Twas  off  of  her  fingers  pulled  diamond  rings  three: 

“Take  these  rings  and  wear  them  while  dancing 

on  me. 

They  tell  me  the  buried  shall  rest  in  the  ground. 

Peace  and  good  will  to  every  nation  around." 

9.  “Farewell  to  my  kindred,  farewell  to  my  friends, 

Farewell  to  pretty  Johnny;  God  make  him  a man. 

I’ll  freely  forgive  him  although  he  won’t  me. 

Ten  thousand  times  over  my  folly  I see.” 


SPRING  MEETING,  1974 

At  a meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society  in  Raleigh  last  April  29,  plans  were  initiated  to  have  a 
general  spring  convocation  of  the  Society  in  1974.  In  contrast 
to  the  emphasis  placed  on  folk  performers  at  the  annual  fall 
meeting,  the  spring  gathering  would  be  devoted  to  panel  dis- 
cussions and  the  presentation  of  papers.  A panel  centering  on 
the  needs  of  folklore  study  and  research  in  North  Carolina  was 
suggested.  Chapel  Hill  was  named  as  the  site,  and  President 
John  Foster  West  appointed  the  following  committee  to  set  up 
this  innovative  get-together:  Charles  G.  Zug  III  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  chairman;  Charles  W. 
Joyner  of  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College  in  Laurinburg;  and 
Guy  Owen  of  North  Carolina  State  University  in  Raleigh.  If 
successful  next  year,  a springtime  meeting  of  the  Society  may 
become  an  annual  affair. 


ATTRIBUTIVE  MUTATION 
IN  CHEROKEE  NATURAL  HISTORY  MYTH 

by  James  S.  Hedges 


As  in  other  “Just-So”  stories,  Cherokee  myth  proffers  its 
own  justification  for  the  peculiarities  of  individual  animal 
species.  The  Cherokee  myths  are  closely  akin  to  other  “Just- 
So”  stories  in  that  the  animal’s  individual  peculiarities  result 
from  a mutation  of  the  animal  from  an  existing  condition  to  a 
condition  which  is  altered;  this  mutation  is  attributive,  either 
appearance  or  trait,  either  positive  or  negative,  and  either  loss 
or  acquisition.  But  the  Cherokee  myths  deviate  from  the  “Just- 
So”  story  genre  because  the  animals  in  the  Cherokee  myths  are 
not  the  same  animals  as  exist  on  earth  today,  the  mythic 
animals  of  the  Cherokees  being  larger  and  more  nearly  perfect 
than  their  contemporaries  (today’s  animals  being  poor  imita- 
tions of  the  mythic  animals  and  not  descended  from  them),  and 
being  organized  socially  and  politically  like  the  Cherokee 
nation. 

A complete  Cherokee  mythology  is  nonexistent,  and  most 
of  the  surviving  myths  were  recorded  by  James  Mooney-through 
a translator-between  the  recording  seasons  of  1887  and  1890. 
His  transcriptions -Myths  of  the  Cherokee  (Johnson  Reprint 
Corporation,  1970)-were  originally  published  in  1900  as  one  of 
several  papers  accompanying  the  N ineteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution , 1897-98.  Even  at  the  time  Mooney  was 
transcribing  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains,  the  mythic  col- 
lective of  the  Cherokee  nation  was  in  rapid  decline,  with  such 


**  An  assistant  professor  of  English  at  the  U niversity  of 
North  Carolina  in  Charlotte  since  1970,  the  author  holds 
B.S . and  M.A.  degrees  from  Purdue  and  a doctorate  from  Ne- 
braska. His  poems  have  appeared  in  a half  dozen  periodicals 
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important  parts  of  the  total  mythology  as  the  creation  myth  hav- 
ing already  disappeared  from  the  Cherokee’s  collective  lore. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Mooney’s  seemingly  boundless  energy  for 
field  work,  much  more  of  the  Cherokee  myth  would  have  been 
lost.  Mooney’s  Myths  of  the  Cherokee,  however,  is  beyond  a 
mere  recording  of  translated  myth.  The  book  is  virtually  com- 
plete in  the  recording  of  analogous  myths  from  other  Indian 
tribes,  as  well  as  synthesizing  all  previous  written  records  of 
Cherokee  myths  with  his  own  transcriptions  through  an  exhaus- 
tive set  of  notes  which  are  appended  to  his  own  text. 

Of  the  thirty  attributive  mutations  in  Myths  of  the  Cherokee, 
two-thirds  of  the  mutations  are  reported  in  myths  specifically 
designed  to  justify  an  animal’s  particular  physical  attributes 
and/or  habits,  while  the  other  ten  are  recorded  as  an  integral 
portion  of  another  myth  more  closely  allied  to  more  formal 
tradition  and  ritual. 

Of  the  thirty  attributive  mutation  myths,  the  most  frequently 
occurring  type  is  the  circumstantial  mutation  (twelve  instances), 
followed  in  frequency  by  punitive  mutation,  revenge  mutation, 
design  mutation,  and  personal  deficiency  mutation  (normally  in 
the  guise  of  an  animal’s  gullibility)with  four  recorded  instances 
each.  In  addition  there  are  three  instances  of  reward  mutations 
and  a single  instance  of  gift  mutation:  since  the  kingfisher  had 
no  way  to  catch  his  food,  the  animals  met  in  council  and  made 
him  the  gift  of  spearlike  bill  with  which  to  spear  fish  (288-89). 

Of  the  twelve  instances  of  circumstantial  mutation  (muta- 
tion relying  upon  chance  or  fate  and  uncontrollable  by  any 
mythic  character,  though  the  character  might  well  prove  the 
instrument  of  fate  or  chance),  nine  occur  outside  the  myths 
designed  to  justify  an  animal’s  particular  attributes. 

Most  of  these  occur  in  “The  First  Fire”  (240-42),  the 
mythic  record  of  how  fire  first  came  to  the  animals:  the  thunders 
had  sent  fire  to  earth  in  the  form  of  lightning,  which  flamed  in 
the  hollow  bole  of  a sycamore  tree  growing  on  an  island.  One 
by  one,  the  several  animals  ventured  to  the  sycamore  tree  to 
retrieve  the  fire.  The  first  six  animals  attempting  a retrieval 
failed  and  were  physically  altered  in  their  attempt:  the  raven 
was  burned  black;  the  screech-owl’s  eyes  were  burned  by  hot 
air  and  remained  red;  the  hooting  owl  and  the  horned  owl 
received  white  rings  about  their  eyes  from  wind-blown  ash;  and 
both  the  black  racer  and  the  great  black  snake  (“The  Climber") 
were  burned  black. 

The  seventh  to  attempt  the  retrieval  of  fire  from  the  burn- 
ing sycamore  was  the  water  spider.  She  too  underwent  a 
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mutation,  but  hers  was  by  conscious  design:  she  wove  a tusti 
bowl  from  her  thread,  swam  to  the  island,  placed  a single  small 
coal  in  her  tusti  bowl,  and  returned  to  the  rest  of  the  animals. 
The  animals  procured  their  fire,  and  the  water  spider  retained 
her  tusti  bowl. 

Another  of  the  circumstantial  mutations  occurs  in  “Origin 
of  Disease  and  Medicine”  (250-52).  In  this  myth,  the  animals 
were  frightened  by  man’s  rapid  multiplication  and  by  the  rapidity 
at  which  man  was  killing  the  animals.  The  animals  held  a 
council  and  invented  disease  and  pestilence;  the  fishes  and 
reptiles  held  their  council  and  invented  more;  and  finally  the 
birds,  insects,  and  smaller  animals  met  together  to  concoct 
still  more  diseases  for  man.  As  the  list  of  diseases  grew  longer 
and  longer,  the  grubworm  became  more  and  more  pleased;  and 
when  the  final  item  was  placed  to  the  list  (to  make  menstrua- 
tion sometimes  fatal  to  women),  the  grubworm  shook  with  joy, 
fell  backwards,  and,  unable  to  regain  his  feet,  has  wriggled  on 
his  back  ever  since. 

Once  Possum  and  Terrapin  went  hunting  persimmons 
together  (“The  Terrapin’s  Escape  from  the  Wolves,”  278-79), 
and  a wolf  came  on  the  scene  and  began  to  eat  the  persimmons 
Possum  had  thrown  down  before  Terrapin  could  get  to  them. 
Possum  killed  the  wolf  by  throwing  a carefully  aimed  per- 
simmon into  the  throat  of  the  wolf,  choking  him  to  death. 
Possum  remained  in  the  tree  eating  persimmons;  but  Terrapin 
cut  off  the  wolf’s  ears  for  “hominy  spoons”  and  left.  Later 
Terrapin  was  seen  eating,  using  the  wolf’s  ears  as  spoons;  the 
other  wolves,  assuming  Terrapin  had  killed  their  brother,  set 
out  to  avenge  their  brother’s  death. 

After  catching  Terrapin,  the  wolves  held  council  to  debate 
the  method  of  revenge.  First  the  wolves  agreed  to  boil  Ter- 
rapin in  an  earthen  pot,  but  Terrapin  said  he  would  break  it; 
the  wolves  next  agreed  to  burn  him  in  a fire,  but  Terrapin  said 
he  would  extinguish  it.  Finally  the  wolves  agreed  to  drown  him 
in  the  river,  and  Terrapin  begged  not  to  be  so  treated;  so  the 
wolves  tossed  Terrapin  into  the  river,  which  was  exactly  what 
Terrapin  wanted. 

The  myth  itself  is  a simple  story  of  capture  and  escape  by 
trickery  and  does  not  include  a mutation,  but  appended  to  the 
myth  is  a codicil-beginning  with  “Some  say  . . ."-that  tells 
how  Terrapin  struck  a rock  when  he  was  thrown  into  the  river 
and  broke  his  back.  The  pieces  came  back  together,  but  Ter- 
rapin still  carries  the  scars. 
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Another  minor  circumstantial  mutation  is  reported  in  “The 
Gambler”  (311-15).  When  Lightning  was  a little  boy,  he  gambled 
with  Brass  (“The  Gambler”)  until  he  had  won  all  of  Brass’s 
possessions  except  his  life.  Brass  staked  his  life  and  lost 
again;  but  Brass  begged  leave  to  inform  his  wife  of  his  fate 
before  the  boy  killed  him.  Lightning  assented,  but  Brass 
entered  his  house  from  the  front  and  exited  from  the  rear.  When 
the  boy  realized  Brass’s  trickery,  he  returned  home  to  secure 
his  brothers’  help  in  collecting  the  debt.  Using  the  horned 
green  beetle  as  their  dog,  they  tracked  Brass,  who  assumed 
many  disguises;  but  the  beetle  always  recognized  Brass  and 
identified  him  by  striking  him.  On  one  such  occasion,  the  beetle 
hit  Brass’s  forehead  so  hard  that  some  of  the  brass  rubbed  off 
on  the  beetle’s  head  and  remained  there. 

In  “Origin  of  the  Groundhog  Dance”  (279),  the  groundhog 
had  been  captured  by  wolves  who  were  about  to  eat  him,  but 
the  groundhog  tricked  them  by  saying  that  he  would  sing  for 
them  and  would  teach  them  a new  dance  before  he  was  eaten. 
The  wolves  consented;  and  when  the  groundhog  had  maneuvered 
himself  very  close  to  his  hole,  and  when  he  had  maneuvered 
the  wolves  away  from  him  through  his  dance  instruction,  he 
ran  for  his  hole.  The  wolves  gave  chase,  and  the  fastest  wolf 
seized  the  groundhog’s  long  tail  and  pulled  it  off  just  as  the 
groundhog  escaped. 

Rabbit,  the  principal  trickster  in  Cherokee  animal  myth, 
loses  his  tail  in  much  the  same  manner.  In  “How  Rabbit  Stole 
Otter’s  Coat”  (267-68),  Rabbit’s  theft  was  an  attempt  to  be 
named  the  animal  with  the  most  beautiful  garment.  When  the 
disguised  Rabbit  arrived  at  the  council,  he  kept  his  head  down 
and  his  paw  over  his  face.  Bear  pulled  the  paw  away  and 
recognized  Rabbit.  Rabbit  escaped,  but  not  before  Bear  had 
pulled  off  his  tail. 

Rabbit  figures  prominently  in  the  two  remaining  circum- 
stantial mutations,  both  occurring  in  “Flint  Visits  Rabbit” 
(274-75).  Flint  was  feared  by  the  animals,  for  he  was  an  instru- 
ment who  aided  Man  in  killing  animals.  Rabbit,  being  among 
the  bolder  of  the  animals,  volunteered  to  attempt  to  kill  Flint. 
Rabbit  finds  Flint  and  invites  him  to  supper,  which  Rabbit 
duly  cooks  outside  his  hole.  After  the  meal,  Rabbit  encourages 
Flint  to  sleep.  Then  Rabbit  takes  a mallet  and  a stake  and 
drives  the  stake  into  Flint,  shattering  him.  One  piece  strikes 
Rabbit  from  behind,  cutting  him;  and  another  piece,  when 
Rabbit  sticks  his  head  from  his  hole,  strikes  him  on  the  lip, 
splitting  it. 
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Flint  undergoes  a mutation  also,  a kind  of  revenge  muta- 
tion.  Prior  to  Rabbit’s  shattering  Flint,  Flint  had  had  shape 
and  mobility;  but  after  being  struck  with  the  stake,  his  form  is 
gone  and  only  immobile  bits  and  pieces  of  Flint  are  found 
scattered  everywhere. 

The  punishment  mutations  are  perhaps  the  simplest  of  the 
mutation  myths.  Mink  was  a thief,  and  as  punishment  the  ani- 
mals (after  the  appropriate  council)  threw  him  into  a fire,  burn- 
ing his  coat  black,  and  giving  him  his  characteristic  burnt 
meat  odor  (“Why  the  Mink  Smells,”  277).  The  buzzard  had,  at 
one  time,  a fine  top-knot  and  head  feathers,  which  the  other 
animals  stripped  from  him  because  he  felt  himself  too  good  to 
eat  what  others  ate  (“Why  the  Buzzard’s  Head  Is  Bare,”  293). 
The  groundhog  acquired  the  unpleasant  smell  of  his  head  as 
punishment  for  an  insulting  remark  made  at  council  (“The 
Groundhog’s  Head,”  279).  And  the  ground-squirrel  bears  white 
stripes  on  his  back  where  he  was  scratched  by  the  other  smaller 
animals  when  he  made  remarks  favorable  towards  Man  (“The 
Origin  of  Disease  and  Medicine,”  251). 

The  only  lengthy  revenge  mutation  myth  revolves  about 
Possum’s  loss  of  the  bushiness  of  his  tail  (“Why  the  Possum’s 
Tail  Is  Bare,”  269).  Possum  is  punished  for  his  vanity;  but  the 
punishment  in  this  myth  is  not  punishment  by  a collective  body 
of  animals,  but  rather  a form  of  punishment  involving  Rabbit  in 
his  role  of  a jealous  trickster. 

Possum  was  a vain  animal  with  a long  bushy  tail,  and 
Possum  was  proud  indeed  of  that  tail.  Rabbit,  since  Bear  had 
pulled  off  his  tail,  was  very  jealous  of  Possum’s  tail,  and 
Rabbit  set  about  to  play  a trick  on  Possum.  There  was  to  be  a 
big  dance  and  council  with  all  the  animals  present,  and  Rabbit, 
as  runner  for  the  animals,  had  the  duty  to  inform  all  of  the 
coming  events.  Possum,  when  informed  by  Rabbit,  consented 
to  attend,  but  only  if  he  had  a seat  from  which  he  could  be  seen 
by  all  in  attendance.  Rabbit  not  only  assured  Possum  that  such 
arrangements  would  be  made,  but  also  informed  him  that  he 
would  send  someone  to  brush  and  dress  his  tail. 

Rabbit  secured  Cricket  (“The  Barber”)  to  dress  the  tail; 
and  as  Cricket  brushed  it,  he  wound  it  with  a red  string  to 
keep  it  smooth  until  the  dance  and  council.  However,  as 
Cricket  wound  the  string  about  Possum’s  tail,  he  busily  cut 
all  the  hairs  from  the  tail  as  he  proceeded.  The  unsuspecting 
Possum  attended  the  dance,  unwound  the  string  to  display  his 
tail,  and  danced  for  some  time  before  he  was  aware  that  his 
beautiful  tail  had  been  denuded.  Not  only  did  Possum  lose  his 
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bushy  tail,  but  he  also  acquired  another  of  his  personal  traits 
that  night.  Upon  the  discovery  of  the  denuded  tail,  he  was  so 
ashamed  that  he  rolled  over  and  lay  grinning  on  the  ground  as 
if  he  were  dead. 

There  is  a second  version  of  how  Possum  came  to  play 
dead,  and  again  the  Rabbit  trickster  is  responsible  (“The 
Rabbit  and  the  Possum  After  a Wife,”  273).  In  this  version. 
Possum  and  Rabbit  were  seeking  wives,  but  Possum  always 
arrived  too  late  at  the  councils  to  acquire  one.  Rabbit  finally 
went  ahead  to  announce  Possum’s  intent  and  arrival,  but 
instead  of  delivering  the  message  as  he  had  promised  Possum, 
Rabbit  told  the  council  that  everyone  had  become  too  lazy,  and 
that  there  was  to  be  war.  When  Possum  arrived  without  weapons, 
fighting  had  begun,  and  the  animals  immediately  attacked  him. 
To  save  his  life.  Possum  fell  to  the  ground  and  pretended  to 
be  dead,  as  he  has  ever  since  when  threatened. 

The  design  mutations  include,  not  only  the  water  spider 
and  her  tusti  bowl,  but  “Why  the  Mole  Lives  Underground” 
(277-78)  and  the  first  version  of  “Why  the  Bullfrog’s  Head  Is 
Striped”  (310)  as  well.  The  mole,  having  deceived  Man  with  a 
magic  of  his  own,  voluntarily  moved  underground  to  avoid 
being  killed.  The  bullfrog  had  a conjurer  paint  stripes  on  his 
head  to  make  him  more  pleasing  to  the  woman  he  was  courting. 

The  second  version  of  the  stripes  on  the  bullfrog’s  head 
(310)  is  in  the  form  of  a revenge  mutation.  The  bullfrog  was 
always  ridiculing  Brass,  who  became  angry,  challenging  the 
bullfrog  to  a game,  the  loser  to  be  scratched  by  the  winner  on 
the  head.  Brass  won,  and  the  bullfrog  still  carries  the  yellow 
stripes  where  he  was  scratched. 

There  are  three  reward  mutations,  all  favorable  acquisi- 
tions: a second  version  of  the  kingfisher’s  bill  (288-89):  the 
redbird’s  hue  (“How  the  Redbird  Got  His  Color,"  289);  and  the 
deer’s  antlers  (“How  the  Deer  Got  His  Horns,”  275).  The  king- 
fisher accomplished  an  act  of  heroism  when,  having  no  weapon, 
he  took  a spear-shaped  fish  in  his  bill  and  killed  a snake  in  a 
yellow-hammer’s  nest;  the  animals  rewarded  him  with  a spear- 
shaped  bill.  The  redbird  was  a little  brown  bird  until  after  the 
raccoon  tricked  the  wolf  and  plastered  his  eyes  shut  with 
dung.  The  redbird  aided  the  wolf,  and  as  reward  was  shown 
where  he  could  find  the  red  paint  from  which  to  attain  his  color. 

The  myth  of  the  deer's  antlers  dovetails  into  another 
mutation  myth  (“Why  the  Deer’s  Teeth  Are  Blunt,”  276-77).  The 
animals  sponsor  a race  to  determine  the  swiftest,  with  “horns” 
being  the  prize  awarded  to  the  winner;  Rabbit  was  first,  but 
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was  discovered  to  have  cheated,  the  horns  then  being  awarded 
to  the  deer.  Rabbit,  however,  was  not  to  be  slighted  and  sought 
revenge  against  the  deer.  In  those  days  the  deer  had  long 
teeth,  but  they  were  not  sharp.  Rabbit  stretched  a grape-vine 
across  a path,  having  previously  bitten  the  vine  almost  in  two. 
Rabbit  showed  the  deer  how  to  run  at  the  vine  and  bite  it, 
taking  care  to  strike  the  vine  at  that  point  already  weakened. 
Rabbit  again  stretched  the  vine,  this  time  without  prior  weak- 
ening, daring  the  deer  to  attempt  the  same  feat.  But  try  as  he 
might,  the  deer  could  not  duplicate  the  feat  of  Rabbit;  con- 
sequently, Rabbit  was  able  to  convince  the  deer  that  his  teeth 
needed  sharpening.  Rabbit  procured  a rough  stone  and  set  about 
to  “sharpen"  the  deer’s  teeth.  Although  it  hurt  the  deer.  Rabbit 
convinced  him  that  the  pain  merely  indicated  that  the  teeth 
were  getting  sharp.  Rabbit  continued  to  “sharpen”  the  teeth 
until  they  were  worn  almost  to  the  gums,  leaving  the  deer  able 
to  eat  nothing  thereafter  except  grass  and  leaves. 

Once  Turkey  met  Terrapin  coming  home  from  war  with  a 
fresh  scalp  about  his  neck  (“How  the  Turkey  Got  His  Beard,” 
287-88).  Turkey  ridiculed  Terrapin’s  appearance,  telling  Ter- 
rapin that  he  didn’t  know  how  to  wear  the  scalp  properly. 
Turkey  asked  to  show  Terrapin  just  how  the  scalp  should  be 
worn;  Terrapin  consented,  and  Turkey  draped  the  scalp  about 
his  neck.  Since  this  was  not  long  after  Terrapin  had  defeated 
Rabbit  in  a race,  Turkey  wished  also  to  test  Terrapin’s  speed, 
easily  outdistancing  Terrapin;  the  scalp  became  a permanent 
feature  on  Turkey’s  neck. 

But  Turkey  did  not  go  without  punishment,  for  as  soon  as 
Terrapin  saw  what  Turkey  was  about,  he  used  his  bow  and  shot 
numerous  darts  into  Turkey’s  legs,  which  is  why  Turkey  still 
has  so  many  useless  bones  in  his  legs. 

Turkey  also  received  his  gobble  in  a rather  unique  manner 
(“Why  the  Turkey  Gobbles,”  288).  Grouse  had  a fine  voice,  but 
not  Turkey;  so  Turkey  asked  Grouse  to  teach  him  how  to  drum 
and  halloo.  Grouse  consented  and  exhibited  just  how  the 
hallooing  was  to  be  done.  When  Turkey  ascended  the  log,  how- 
ever, he  became  overly  excited  and,  instead  of  a fine  halloo,  he 
merely  gobbled,  and  has  ever  since. 

The  final  attributive  mutation  myth  in  the  Mooney  col- 
lection is  the  only  such  myth  in  which  two  animals  exchange 
attributes.  In  “How  the  Partridge  Got  His  Whistle"  (289), 
Mooney  reports  that  Terrapin  once  had  a fine  whistle,  and 
Partridge  none.  One  day  Partridge  tricked  the  gullible  Terrapin 
into  lending  him  his  whistle  so  that  he  could  practice  whistling. 
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Partridge  ran  away  from  Terrapin,  keeping  the  whistle  and 
leaving  Terrapin  eternally  mute. 

Though  Mooney  records  no  attributive  mutation  myths 
about  Man,  Man  figures  prominently  in  some  mutation  myths  of 
form:  Man  being  transformed  into  the  bear,  the  spreading  adder, 
the  copperhead,  the  rattlesnake,  and  into  Uktena  (a  large 
serpent).  One  of  the  more  interesting  observations  about  the 
attributive  mutation  myths  is  the  role  of  Bear  (i.e.  Man  trans- 
formed) and  Flint  (Man’s  ally)  in  the  mutation  of  Rabbit,  for 
they  are  the  only  mythic  characters  who  are  able  to  alter  the 
appearance  of  Rabbit,  though  Rabbit,  as  trickster  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  is  responsible  for  the  attributive  mutation  of  others. 
In  other  myths  Rabbit  out-tricks  the  other  tricksters.  Flint  and 
Rabbit  are  responsible  for  each  other’s  mutations,  but  Rabbit 
is  never  able  to  deceive  nor  alter  the  appearance  of  Bear. 


HOORAY!  THE  CHILDREN  ARE  TAKING  UP  FOLKLORE 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  that  folklore  is  really 
making  progress  is  the  positive  evidence  we  have  that  school- 
age  youngsters  are  taking  to  folklore  like  ducks  to  water.  The 
first  ingredient  is  a folklore-minded  teacher.  At  that  point, 
even  with  minimum  stimulation,  the  kids  take  off.  Perhaps  a 
folklorist  is  invited  to  talk  to  third-graders,  or  sixth-graders,  or 
high  school  students  (some  of  us  have  been  there  and  done  the 
talking).  The  response  is  tremendous.  Especially  do  they  like 
North  Carolina  legends,  superstitions,  riddles,  and  ghost 
stories. 

Maybe  Foxfire  started  it  all.  In  any  case,  the  climate  for 
folklore  is  good,  very  good. 

Tangible  evidence  comes  in  the  form  of  two  issues  of 
Davidson  County  Student  Lore,  a mimeographed  booklet,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Betty  Sowers,  R.F.D.  #8,  Box  52,  Lexing- 
ton 27292.  Among  the  contributions  from  the  4th  and  5th  grades 
in  the  Davidson  County  schools  are  spooky  stories,  folk  expres- 
sions, jump-rope  rhymes,  old-time  recipes,  and  jokes.  Student 
Lore  was  sponsored  and  financed  by  the  Davidson  County 
Historical  Association. 

The  first  issue  of  the  thrice-annual  Sea  Chest  ($5.50  for  a 
year’s  subscription,  Buxton,  North  Carolina  27920)  is  even 
more  impressive.  Its  64  pages  are  crammed  with  Outer  Banks 
folklore  collected  by  the  students  of  Mildred  Jeranko.  Dialect, 
weather  lore,  superstitions,  and  home  remedies  are  included. 
Bravo! 
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61st  ANNUAL  MEETING.  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society, 
Hotel  Sir  Walter,  Raleigh,  2:30  Friday,  November  16,  in  Vir- 
ginia Dare  Ballroom.  Program:  orguinette  prelude  by  W.  Amos 
Abrams:  Grandfather  Mountain  doggers;  Chief  Richard  Crow, 
blow  gunner  from  Cherokee;  North  Carolina  Central  University 
Pentecostal  Fellowship  Choir  from  Durham;  Stanley  Hicks, 
dulcimer  player  from  Beech  Creek;  five-minute  business  meet- 
ing; and  presentation  of  the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Awards. 
President  John  Foster  West  urges  members  and  guests  to 
attend.  This  is  the  61st  (not  the  60th)  annual  meeting  because 
an  annual  meeting  was  held  in  1913,  the  year  the  Society  was 
founded. 

GETTING  STARTED.  From  the  current  American  Folklore 
Newsletter,  published  by  the  American  Folklore  Society  at 
El  Paso  and  received  by  most  of  us,  we  learned  that  over  at 
Rabun  Gap  last  summer,  Foxfire  students  held  workshops  for 
those  interested  in  starting  similar  publications  of  their  own. 
Some  of  the  students  then  returned  with  the  visitors  to  their 
local  communities  to  help  bring  out  the  first  issue.  Perhaps 
there  are  North  Carolina  teachers  and  students  who  would  like 
to  spend  a while  in  Rabun  Gap  next  summer,  and  take  an 
“expert"  home  for  consultation. 

AVAILABLE  AT  LAST.  Early  issues  of  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Journal  are  now  available  from  Johnson  Associates, 
Inc.,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10010.  Volumes 
I-XX  (1948-72)  in  microfische  are  priced  pleasantly  at  $85,  or 
$4.50  per  single  volume.  Volume  XXI  (1973)  will  be  dispatched 
for  only  $4.25~the  first  time  recently  we’ve  heard  of  anything 
lowered  in  price. 

BRIEFLY.  We  extend  our  thanks  to  Dr.  E.  M.  Stack  for 
typographical  assistance. . . . The  articles  by  John  Q.  Anderson 
and  Richard  M.  Dorson  in  this  issue  were  originally  solicited 
for  our  60th  Anniversary  number,  but  were  received  too  late 
for  inclusion.  The  two  distinguished  folklorists  were  kind 
enough  to  permit  us  to  carry  their  contributions  over.  . . . 
Recently  we  had  a visit  from  Robert  A.  Hodge  (417  Pelham 
Street,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia  22401),  who  presented  us  with 
a copy  of  his  monograph  on  the  history  of  madstones  in  Vir- 
ginia. Now  he  is  researching  madstones  in  North  Carolina  and 
will  be  happy  for  any  information  our  readers  will  send  him. 
He  hopes  someday  to  publish  his  findings  in  the  NCFJ. 


The  Lesson  of  “Foxfire” 


by  Richard  M.  Dorson 


Recently  in  scanning  through  a Ford  Foundation  Newsletter 
in  the  usual  pile  of  mailouts  we  all  have  on  our  desks,  my  eye 
caught  an  announcement  of  a $196,000  grant  “to  collect  and 
publish  folklore.”  Since  no  agencies,  institutions,  or  founda- 
tions in  the  United  States  have  shown  any  sympathy  for  the 
folklore  collector,  and  folklore  students  and  faculty  have  to  go 
to  Canada  to  find  sponsorship  in  the  National  Museum  of  Man, 
the  item  greatly  piqued  my  interest.  Ford  had  given  the  grant 
to  Eliot  Wigginton,  author  of  The  Foxfire  Book,  and  an  outfit 
called  IDEAS  (Institutional  Development  and  Economic  Affairs 
Service)  to  extend  the  Foxfire  concept  to  other  disadvantaged 
areas  comparable  to  Rabun-Nacoochee  Gap  in  Georgia  where 
Wigginton  first  turned  on  his  hostile  high  school  students  by 
having  them  talk  to  their  grannies  about  old  ways. 

So  I wrote  the  Ford  Foundation  and  pointed  out  that  they 
had  consulted  no  professional  folklorists  in  making  the  sub- 
stantial grant  and  that  The  Foxfire  Book,  for  all  its  phenomenal 
success,  fell  short  of  the  requirements  of  serious  students  of 
folklore  in  a number  of  respects.  It  followed  pretty  much  the 
old  romantic  stereotype  of  folklore  as  associated  with  primeval 
mountain  people  tucked  in  the  hollers  and  secluded  from  the 
modern  world.  It  unduly  emphasized  the  folksy  with  superfluous 


t The  author,  director  of  the  Folklore  Institute  at  Indiana 
University  in  Bloomington,  is  widely  known  for  his  many 
articles  and  books  on  varied  aspects  of  folklore.  His 
Legend  in  America,  in  which  he  recounts  through  folk- 
lore our  country's  past  and  present  from  the  time  of  the 
Puritans  up  to  the  1960s,  will  be  published  in  December 
by  Pantheon. 
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attempts  at  dialect  orthography.  It  left  out  entire  genres  of  folk 
tradition,  such  as  the  historical  legend.  It  veered  between 
cultural  observations  and  do-it-yourself  instructions.  It  never 
for  a moment  revealed  any  awareness  that  hog-butchering  and 
hunting  anecdotes  had  been  reported  in  other  places,  and  so 
missed  a fine  opportunity  to  lead  young  students  to  books.  In 
all,  Wigginton  had  recognized  a key  educational  value,  in 
encouraging  his  charges  to  explore  their  own  inheritance  through 
fieldwork.  But  Ford,  only  too  ready  to  jump  on  the  bandwagon, 
was  compounding  the  flaws  in  the  Foxfire  concept  by  promoting 
it  in  other  directions  with  more  untrained  personnel  in  command. 

A Ford  official  replied  and  suggested  I contact  the  director 
of  IDEAS  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Brian  Beun,  whom  I called  on 
subsequently,  and  we  chatted  amiably  enough.  He  seemed 
sympathetic  to  my  suggestion  that  a professional  folklorist 
speak  at  their  orientation  meetings,  and  said  he  would  likely 
turn  to  Sandy  Ives,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  touch.  But  IDEAS 
had  no  concern  with  folklore  as  such;  their  laudable  mission 
was  to  assist  the  underprivileged,  and  they  had  simply  stumbled 
onto  folklore. 

The  episode,  and  indeed  the  whole  Foxfire  phenomenon, 
underscores  the  softness  of  folklore  as  a discipline  in  this 
country.  A similar  amateur  popularization  could  not  occur,  say, 
in  history  or  sociology  or  political  science,  where  the  guilds 
are  powerful  and  the  public  defers  to  their  expertise.  But  few 
in  America  know  there  is  a science  of  folklore,  and  a reviewer 
in  Commentary  last  year,  whom  I had  to  correct  in  a letter  to 
the  editor,  stated  that  folklorists  were  an  extinct  breed  in  this 
country.  Every  year  more  Ph.D.’s  are  turned  out  in  folklore,  but 
they  are  still  only  a handful  against  the  legions  of  amateurs, 
and  by  amateurs  I mean  not  simply  the  layman  but  also  the 
naive  academic.  Not  long  ago  the  Duke  University  Press  sent 
me  for  evaluation  a manuscript  on  the  folklore  of  their  state 
prepared  by  three  teachers.  They  had  done  no  fieldwork,  given 
no  data  on  informants,  gone  to  journalistic  sources,  rewritten 
legends-in  short,  assembled  a fakelore  book  suitable  for 
tourists,  although  they,  and  the  press,  fully  intended  to  use  it 
as  a textbook.  The  director  of  the  press  wrote  back  a little 
note  of  chagrin  at  my  condemnation  of  the  manuscript,  saying 
a “popular”  book  of  the  state’s  folklore  had  seemed  to  him  an 
attractive  idea,  since  the  average  reader  would  not  consume 
the  many  scholarly  volumes  of  the  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection 
of  North  Carolina  Folklore. 
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And  so  we  always  return  to  the  question:  Is  there  no  place, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  professional,  for  the  person  who  simply  wants 
to  enjoy  folklore  without  the  trappings  of  notes  and  motifs  and 
structural  models?  Particularly  in  the  state  folklore  societies, 
whose  memberships  are  lay  rather  than  professional.  My  answer 
is,  the  question  is  falsely  put  (although  i t is  put  often  enough!). 
We  are  concerned  with  truth  and  knowledge  as  opposed  to 
falsification  and  error,  with  the  distinction  between  folklore 
and  fakelore.  The  popularizations  find  their  publics,  and  most 
recently  Duncan  Emrich’s  Folklore  on  the  American  Land  has 
appealed  to  the  romantic,  chauvinistic,  anti-intellectual  con- 
sumers of  fake  folklore.  How  many  local  folklorists  know  of 
Emelyn  E.  Gardner’s  Folklore  from  the  Schoharie  Hills,  New 
York  (Ann  Arbor,  1937),  a work  long  out  of  print,  which  presents 
authentic  traditions  with  scholarly  care  but  is  surely  readable? 
Such  a product  is  well  within  the  reach  of  local  and  regional 
collectors,  it  makes  a lasting  contribution  to  knowledge,  and 
it  delights  far  more  than  the  spurious  article.  Foxfire  stands  at 
the  crossroads;  properly  channeled,  the  Foxfire  concept  can 
lead  into  valuable  fieldwork  and  interpretation  of  local  cultures; 
misguided,  it  drifts  into  the  sands  of  fakelore. 


URGENT.  All  NCFS  members  are  strongly  urged  to  write 
senators  and  representatives  in  Washington  in  support  of  the 
American  Folklife  Preservation  Act  (SB  1844  and  HB  8781), 
which  proposes  a national  folklife  center  to  stimulate  artisans, 
performers,  and  collectors. 

USEFUL  PAPERBACK. A new  Doubleday  Anchor  Book  is 
the  pocket-size  reprint  of  the  1966  Folklore  in  America  (256  pp., 
$1.95),  edited  by  Tristram  P.  Coffin  and  Hennig  Cohen,  profes- 
sional folklorists  whose  selections  are  taken  solely  from  the 
pages  of  the  Journal  of  American  Folklore.  Entries  emphasize 
the  ethnic  and  national  origins  of  “American”  folklore  from 
West  African,  Chinese,  Greek,  Scottish,  German,  Spanish, 
Negro,  Jewish,  and  dozens  of  other  groups.  Brief  notes  supply 
dates,  informants,  and  motifs  when  available  and  possible. 
There  are  sections  on  folktales,  folksongs,  superstitions, 
proverbs,  riddles,  games,  folk  drama  and  folk  festival. 


The  Art  of  Christmas  Baking 
in  Southern  Germany  and  Switzerland 

by  Agnes  Freudenberg  Hostettler 


During  the  excavation  of  the  king’s  palace  of  Mari  in 
Mesopotamia,  archeologists  found  more  than  three  hundred 
rooms.  One  of  them  was  identified  as  a bakery,  and  there  were 
baking  molds  among  the  other  utensils.  Though  the  palace 
dates  from  1800  B.C.,  the  motives  on  these  early  molds  were 
already  varied:  geometrical  designs,  deer,  lions,  dogs,  and 
trees  were  used  on  the  clay  molds.  The  flat  cakes  baked  in 
them  were  used  as  sacrificial  gifts.  Mesopotamians  influenced 
the  Egyptians  in  the  art  of  baking.  Plutarch  describes  their 
custom  of  baking  flat  molded  cakes  for  the  day  of  the  arrival 
of  Isis  from  Phoenicia.  Beginning  with  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
the  Greeks  were  baking  molded  cakes  for  sacred  and  profane 
use  and  the  custom  was  transmitted  to  the  Romans.  Their 
cakes  were  sold  with  wine  during  the  gladiator  fights  and 
showed  circus  scenes, animal  or  gladiator  fights,  and  theatrical 
performances. 

The  early  Christians  used  breads  in  the  shape  of  crosses 
or  rings.  Later,  they  made  molds  for  the  flat,  unsalted  bread 
used  for  Communion.  These  were  decorated  with  Latin  quota- 
tions from  the  Bible,  symbolic  pictures  of  doves,  crosses, 
fish,  or  palm  branches. 


t The  author,  associate  professor  of  German  at  Queens 
College  in  Charlotte,  read  a paper  last  year  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Folklore  Society  on  “ Inn  Signs 
in  Germany,  Alsace,  Austria,  Switzerland  and  the  U.S.A.'’ 
She  has  a master's  degree  and  doctorate  from  Middlebury 
in  Vermont.  A native  of  Germany,  she  recently  began 
teaching  folklore  courses  at  Queens. 
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Several  centuries  without  documentation  followed.  During 
that  time,  it  is  thought  that  hand- molded  breads  were  used. 
Very  likely,  early  wooden  molds  have  burned  or  rotted  away. 
Then,  in  the  fourteenth  century  A.D.,  baking  molds  emerged 
again.  The  material  had  changed  from  clay  to  wood:  cherry, 
ash,  pine,  walnut,  oak,  and  beech.  The  technique  used  was  to 
carve  the  negative  of  the  desired  picture  into  the  piece  of 
wood.  It  had  to  be  done  in  such  a way  that  the  dough  would 
lift  out  easily  from  the  molds  without  tearing.  To  achieve 
this,  rounded  forms  carved  with  rounded  knives  had  to  be  used. 

Through  close  examination  it  became  evident  that  the 
molds  were  made  by  two  different  types  of  craftsmen.  First, 
there  were  the  artisans,  goldsmiths,  or  sealmakers  who  carved 
the  artistic  and  complicated  designs  perhaps  on  commission 
from  a nobleman,  a convent,  a patrician  family,  or  a guild. 
Later,  the  much  simpler  molds  were  made  by  the  sugar  or 
Lebkuchen  baker  who  had  to  show  his  ability  to  carve  his  own 
molds  in  order  to  complete  his  master’s  exam  to  satisfy  the 
regulations  of  his  particular  guild. 

The  choice  of  the  artistic  motives  were  determined  by  the 
customer.  Scenes  from  the  Old  or  New  Testament  or  from  the 
lives  of  the  saints  were  ordered  by  the  cloister  bakeries. 
Noble  or  patrician  families  favored  heraldic  emblems,  lovers 
liked  heart-shaped  cookies  or  pictures  of  loving  couples,  and 
godfathers  wanted  a proud  horseman  for  a fitting  Christmas 
present  to  a young  godson.  When  molded  cookies  became  pop- 
ular in  the  homes,  housewives  wanted  simpler  molds  and  many 
motifs  were  used:  flowers,  animals,  scenes  and  objects  from 
folklife  with  an  endless  number  of  variations. 

Not  only  the  molds  but  also  the  recipes  were  simplified. 
Lebkuchen,  Springerle  and  Marzipan  are  the  most  famous 
molded  Christmas  cookies  in  southern  Germany  and  Switzerland 
The  oldest  is  the  Lebkuchen  or  Gingerbread,  also  called 
Honigkuchen  (honey  cake).  This  refers  to  the  most  important 
ingredient,  the  honey.  Long  before  sugar  was  known,  honey 
was  used  as  a sweetener.  Honey  cakes  were  already  evident 
in  Egypt  around  1500  B.C.  As  was  true  in  the  art  of  molded 
baking,  the  honey  cakes  showed  up  in  Greece  and  Rome  and 
were  possibly  introduced  to  what  is  now  Switzerland  and 
southern  Germany  by  the  Roman  conquerors. 

In  1293  the  first  guild  of  L ebzeltner  or  Lebkuchner  (ginger- 
bread bakers)  was  formed  in  Silesia.  During  the  Consilium  in 
Basel  in  the  years  1431-39  not  only  Lebkuchen  but  the  Basler 
variety  of  Lecherli  was  sold.  But  the  most  famous  town  for  the 
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art  of  baking  Lebkuchen  was,  and  still  is,  Nurnberg.  Two 
varieties  are  made  in  Zurich;  one  is  called  Tirggel,  the  other 
Zurcher  Leckerli.  Both  are  made  from  a very  thinly  rolled-out 
dough.  The  former  is  molded;  the  latter  not,  but  has  a filling 
of  Marzipan  (almond  paste).  In  Bern  the  Lebkuchen  is  about 
an  inch  thick  and  decorated  with  almonds  or  sugar  flowers.  All 
these  varieties  have  several  ingredients  in  common:  honey, 
dark  flour,  cinnamon,  cloves  and  often  ginger.  Almonds  and 
lemon  or  orange  rind  may  be  added  in  contemporary  recipes. 

The  second  famous  cookie  which  is  best  known  in  Baden 
and  Wurttemberg,  in  southern  Germany,  is  the  Springerle.  In 
Basel  it  is  called  Anisbrotli  or  Anisli  because  of  the  anise 
flavor  which  makes  it  different  from  any  other  Christmas  cookie 
It  is  white,  rockhard  when  it  is  first  baked  about  a month  before 
the  holidays,  but  nice  and  soft  after  it  has  been  stored  in  a 
tin  can.  The  stiff  dough  lends  itself  well  to  be  pressed  into 
molds.  A variation  is  called  Wasserzucker  and  can  be  found 
every  year  at  the  Christmas  market  in  Nurnberg.  It  is  also 
white  but  the  picture  on  it  is  colored  with  sugar  coloring.  It 
looks  very  pretty  as  a decoration  on  the  Christmas  tree. 

The  third  kind  of  delicacy  is  the  Marzipan.  It  is  an  un- 
baked confection  made  from  finely  ground  almonds,  rosewater, 
and  sugar.  Marzipan  can  be  pressed  into  molds  or  freely  shaped 
into  fruits,  flowers,  animals,  or  vegetables.  Some  of  the 
extravagant  designs  on  the  molds  for  Marzipans  tell  us  about 
its  illustrious  past.  It  was  a very  expensive  gift  for  noble 
ladies  and  a special  item  and  best-seller  at  Christmas  time 
in  many  monasteries  and  convents.  Strangely  enough.  Marzipan 
was  first  made  by  pharmacists  who  carefully  guarded  their 
privilege  and  their  recipes.  Only  since  the  eighteenth  century 
have  sugarbakers  also  been  allowed  to  make  and  sell  Marzipan. 

Many  cookie  molds  from  the  Baroque  period  have  survived 
until  the  present  day.  When  the  old  molds  were  worn  out,  new 
ones  were  carved  from  the  old  pattern.  Only  a year  ago,  I was 
able  to  buy  at  the  Gundel  Backerei  in  Heidelberg  a number  of 
Baroque  Springerle,  which  I carried  carefully  home  to  North 
Carolina. 

We  have  come  a long  way  from  Mesopotamia  to  Pennsyl- 
vania; 3700  years  of  baking  molded  cookies.  If  you  have  a 
chance  to  travel  in  Switzerland  or  Germany  around  Christmas, 
you  will  be  able  to  find  them  even  today  in  every  home  and  for 
sale  in  most  bakeries.  If  you  would  like  to  make  some  of  your 
own,  write  me  and  I will  send  you  my  recipes. 

{ Dr.  Hostettler  has  provided  the  following  photographs 
and  comments  on  her  collection 
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Here  is  a religious  motive 
from  the  Old  Testament, 
Joshua  and  Caleb  bringing 
the  huge  grape  from  the 
Promised  Land.  They  wear 
the  clothes  of  seventeenth- 
century  peasants  in  Germany. 


Bearing  a New  Testament 
theme,  the  pelican,  giving  his 
blood  to  his  young,  is  a 
Christ  symbol.  Only,  the 
bird  here  has  the  form  of  a 
rooster,  also  a New  Testa- 
ment symbol,  but  belonging 
to  Peter.  Did  the  good  German 
baker  who  carved  this  mold 
perhaps  not  know  how  a 
pelican  looked  and  therefore 
chose  a more  familiar  bird? 
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This  elegant  couple  are 
most  likely  bride  and  groom. 
The  lady  holds  in  her  right 
hand  a large  glove.  This 
could  be  an  illustration  of  an 
old  engagement  custom  of 
exchanging  gifts,  one  of 
which  was  a glove.  If  the 
bride  accepted  it,  she  was 
willing  to  submit  herself 
unto  her  future  husband. 


This  is  one  of  many 
humorous  molds  that  were 
made.  It  shows  the  problem 
of  the  little  man  with  a big 
wife!  The  mold  is  from 
Wurttemberg  and  was  made  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 
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These  two  are  from  nineteenth-century  Pennsylvania.  The 
simple  lines  in  the  carved  mold  are  clearly  from  a folk  artist’s 
hand.  While  the  other  five  cookies  were  all-white  Springerle, 
the  last  one  is  a decorated  Wasserzucker. 


Herb  Workers  in  Scotland  and  Robeson  Counties 


by  Paul  K.  Vestal,  Jr. 


“Maybe  a doctor  would  come  along  about 
once  a month  or  you  couldn’t  get  no  doctors  and 
you  would  lose  them  to  death.  There  would  be 
old  folks  around  through  the  country,  like  her 
mother  was  a midwife  and  she  knew  a lot  of 
herbs  and  herb  doctorin’.  There  was  Ole  Sis 
Blue-she’s  dead  now-people  would  get  bad  off 
sick  and  they  would  carry  them  to  her  house, 
like  they  carry  them  to  a hospital  now,  and  she 
would  keep  them  till  they  got  better”  (Will  D. 
and  his  mother). 

Man  has  always  sought  different  means  to  cure  his  many 
ills.  He  has  developed  thousands  of  prescription  and  nonpre- 
scription medicines,  big  machines  and  little  machines,  and  yet 
there  is  still  no  cure  for  the  common  cold.  Herb-doctors  filled 
a gap  in  American  history  when  doctors  were  scarce  and,  just 
as  today,  expensive.  Herb-doctors  did  not  make  house  calls, 
but  their  doors  were  always  open  to  both  the  rich  and  poor. 
Today  the  herb-doctors  are  very  few  and  in  most  cases  they 
are  very  old.  Through  government  legislation  and  their  own  fear 


t Born  in  1946  in  Jersey  City,  brought  up  in  Atlanta  and 
Miami,  the  author  entered  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege in  Laurinburg,  and  after  a stint  with  the  Army,  grad- 
uated last  May  with  a degree  in  history.  This  paper  was 
written  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Charles  W . Joyner. 
Will  D.  and  his  mother,  Lumbee  Indians  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  Robeson  County,  were  interviewed  April  4, 
6,  11,  1972,  in  Maxton.  Pop  M.,  considered  by  other  herb 
workers  in  the  area  to  be  the  best  and  most  powerful  of 
them,  was  interviewed  April  27  near  John’s  Station.  Van  T. 
was  interviewed  April  4,  13,  27  near  Laurinburg. 
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of  having  their  secrets  stolen,  they  are  one  by  one  taking  the 
secrets  of  herb-working  with  them  to  their  graves. 

Although  different  herbs  are  used  by  different  workers, 
several  techniques  seem  to  be  common  among  them.The  various 
herbs  are  usually  dried  (sometimes  they  are  parched,  but  this 
is  rare  and  only  in  the  case  of  one  root  collected  in  this 
particular  study)  by  the  sun  to  prepare  them  for  use.  Then  in 
most  cases  the  herbs  are  boiled.  “Don’t  boil  herbs  too  much,  or 
you  will  boil  the  strength  away.  Always  keep  the  pot  covered 
or  the  power  of  the  medicine  will  escape  with  the  steam” 
(Pop  M.).  The  clear  liquid  must  then  be  drained  off,  leaving 
the  hulls  of  the  roots  in  the  pot. 

This  tea  is  the  medicine  and  is  sometimes  fortified  with 
“creek  liquor”  to  improve  the  results  desired  by  the  herb 
doctor.  “Whiskey  is  used  to  give  the  herb  medicine  body  and 
gives  it  minerals.  I use  a third  of  a pint  of  whiskey  to  half  a 
gallon  of  tea.  Natural  creek-liquor  is  best,  since  it  is  natural 
and  doesn’t  have  any  man-made  chemicals  in  it,  but  nowadays 
it  is  hard  to  find  good  moonshine,  so  we  have  to  go  to  the 
store  and  buy  it”  (Pop  M.).  Whiskey  is  also  used  by  the  herb 
doctors  to  cure  the  teas  and  preserve  them.  “Just  a little  will 
do  just  as  good  as  a whole  lot”  (Van  T.). 

All  the  herb  workers  interviewed  agreed  that  the  quantity 
of  medicine  taken  was  not  important  (except  in  the  case  of 
babies),  since  many  people  took  the  medicine  just  because 
they  liked  the  taste. 

“You  have  to  have  a strong  mind  to  make  the  roots  work 
and  if  a person  has  a stronger  mind,  then  you  can’t  cure  him. 
You  got  to  get  the  key  to  the  mind  and  then  put  the  power 
behind  it”  (Van  T.).  The  strength  of  the  herb  worker  is  based 
on  his  belief  in  God;  this  was  agreed  by  all  the  herb-doctors 
contacted.  “I  would  collect  a bunch  of  herbs,  get  them  just 
so,  lay  them  around  and  let  them  dry.  Then  you  concentrate 
and  lay  right  down.  Concentrate,  and  the  Lord  will  show  you 
how  to  add  them  together.  If  one  medicine  won’t  work,  then 
you  have  to  work  it  again;  don’t  say  I can  do  a thing.  Let  the 
Lord  show  you  what  to  do  and  then  you’ll  have  the  power” 
(Pop  M.). 

Most  herbs  do  not  grow  in  the  Scotland  and  Robeson 
Counties  area.  “Roots  are  very  scarce  around  here.  Land’s 
not  good.  Up  the  other  side  of  Wadesboro  and  Monroe  in  the 
hill  country,  land’s  good  for  herbs.  When  I was  young  I would 
get  the  herbs  myself,  but  now  I must  send  my  grandchildren” 
(Pop  M.).  Some  of  the  herbs  may  now  be  purchased  in  the 
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store  and  there  are  also  herb  companies  from  which  the  herb- 
workers  may  order  needed  herbs. 

The  herb-workers  contacted  agreed  very  strongly  on  one 
point  in  particular.  “You  should  not  fool  with  children  because 
you  are  off  your  course.  Let  the  doctor  take  care  of  him” 
(Van  T.).  They  felt  there  was  too  much  danger  in  trying  to 
work  on  babies  since  they  would  not  know  the  proper  strength 
of  herbs  to  use.  The  workers  also  agreed  that  it  was  good  to 
take  certain  herb  medicines,  whether  the  person  is  sick  or 
well,  since  the  medicines  help  prolong  life  and  keep  people 
feeling  good. 

The  following  herb  medicines  and  cures  are  listed  accord- 
ing to  the  source,  in  no  particular  order  of  herbs  or  order  of 
ailments.  No  attempt  was  made  to  compare  these  herbs  and 
cures  with  others  collected  in  North  Carolina,  since  for  the 
purpose  of  this  report,  the  collector  was  concerned  merely 
with  a survey  of  the  immediate  Scotland  and  Robeson  Counties 
area.  The  herbs  are  spelled  as  given  by  the  source,  and  only 
the  common  name  obtained  from  those  interviewed  is  listed. 

VAN  T. 

Red  Shank  and  Devil’s  Shoestring : Mix  them  together  to 
make  tonic  for  the  blood.  Only  a little  is  needed  since  Devil’s 
Shoestring  is  very  powerful;  it  helps  tired  and  poor  blood. 

Sage  Tea:  This  will  cure  aches,  pains,  and  help  settle 
bad  nerves.  Take  a cupful  every  night  and  also  take  a bath  in 
it  so  it  can  work  both  inside  and  out. 

Rosemary:  This  is  taken  as  a tea  to  take  poison  out  of 
the  body.  It  can  also  be  taken  if  you  are  losing  your  mind,  but 
then  you  must  throw  some  of  the  tea  into  your  face. 

Cumin  Seed:  Take  a tea  for  the  nerves.  No  matter  how  sick 
a person  is,  if  you  bring  up  his  nerves,  the  body  will  get  right. 

Whole  Cloves:  Take  it  for  nerves  and  for  heart  flutters. 
When  your  heart  flutters,  rub  some  of  the  tea  on  your  hands  and 
face,  and  that  will  cure  it. 

Bitter  Apple:  This  was  used  to  bring  on  abortions,  but  if 
you  mix  one  tablespoonful  with  a full  pint  of  whiskey,  it  will 
cure  back  aches.  You  must  take  a little  twice  a day. 

Plaster:  Corn  meal,  red  pepper,  salt,  and  your  own  urine 
are  mixed.  This  is  the  most  powerful  thing  for  a pain  in  a 
joint.  It  will  move  anything.  The  plaster  has  to  be  changed 
once  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Paper;  Take  a piece  of  paper  with  some  letters  wrote  on 
it-kind  of  Hebrew  stuff.  Stick  it  in  the  hole  where  the  blood 
is  coming  from  and  the  blood  will  stop. 

Grease:  Take  grease  from  the  grease  box  on  a train  wheel 
and  rub  it  on  dog  sores  and  they  will  go  away. 
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WILL  D.  AND  HIS  MOTHER 

Big  Boneset  and  Little  Boneset:  Make  a tea  and  drink  it 
for  to  cure  a cold. 

Poplar  Bark : Put  the  chips  of  bark  in  a bucket  of  water 
and  then  drink  it.  (No  boiling  needed.)  It  was  used  to  cure 
pellagra  by  making  people  want  to  eat  so  they  would  not  have 
malnutrition. 

Golden  Rod:  A tea  is  made  and  it  is  taken  for  a cold. 

Rabbit  Tobacco:  Also  a tea  was  made  for  a cold. 

Star-Grass:  A tea  was  made  which  was  used  to  cure 
dysentery.  It  must  be  taken  hot  and  at  night  for  best  results. 

Red  Oak  Bark:  This  was  ground  up  and  put  in  with  the 
chickens'  water  to  keep  them  from  getting  cholera. 

Catnip  Tea:  This  was  made  and  given  to  babies  to  make 
them  eat  and  become  more  lively. 

Sage  Tea:  This  was  used  to  cure  babies  of  the  thrash  (a 
disease  that  turns  the  inside  of  the  mouth  white),  by  swabbing 
the  tongue  and  throat  with  the  tea. 

Calmus  [jSalamus^  Root:  It  was  eaten  slow  to  cure  gas 
and  ward  off  colic. 

Single  or  Double  Tansy:  A tea  was  made  and  taken  for 
headaches  and  female  problems. 

Sassafras  Tea:  It  was  a double-purpose  herb,  used  at  all 
times  just  to  make  a person  feel  good  and  also  used  by  a 
person  who  thought  he  had  the  measles  to  make  the  spots  jump 
out  and  show  themselves. 

Pine  Splinter  and  Pork  Rind:  Take  the  pork  rind  on  a fork 
and  burn  it  with  the  splinter,  then  catch  the  grease  from  the 
burning  fat  in  a spoon,  then  add  sugar  and  feed  it  to  a child 
with  the  croup  to  make  him  stop  coughing. 

Rat's  Vein  QBaneJ:  Feed  it  to  the  animals  to  perk  up 
older  animals  like  a puny  old  mule;  it  makes  him  young  and 
wild  again. 

POP  M. 

Salve:  You  take  sulphur,  coal  oil,  lye  salts  and  vaseline, 
mix  it  together  and  it  will  cure  any  sore  outside  the  body.  But, 
mind,  only  use  a little. 

Consumption,  Merkile  [Jdyrtle?  , and  Red  Shank:  Make  a 
tea  by  mixing  all  three,  then  drink  part  of  the  tea  and  use  the 
other  part  for  a douche  to  cure  woman  problems.  That  way,  it 
works  from  both  ends.  The  same  compound  is  used  for  stomach 
gas  except  only  drink  it,  and  drink  it  hot. 

Black  Root,  Red  Shank,  Consumption  Root,  and  Dog  Found 
[ Fennel Make  a tea  from  the  mixture  and  drink  it  to  get  rid 
of  an  ulcerated  stomach. 

Cume  [V^Root:  Tea  was  made  to  perk  a person  up  and 
give  him  energy. 

Black  Root,  Evergreen , and  Gold-of-the-Earth:  Mix  them 
together  for  arthritis  and  drink  the  tea.  You  won’t  ever  cure  it, 
but  it  will  make  it  leave  for  a while. 

Lion’s  Tongue:  Mix  it  with  corn  meal.  First,  parch  the  root 
till  it  is  brittle  and  mix  it  with  corn  meal.  Feed  it  to  animals 
to  cure  all  their  ills. 
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All  of  the  above  herbs  and  herb  mixtures  are  used  by  the 
various  herb-doctors  with  very  good  results,  but  they  agree 
that  if  their  remedy  does  not  cure  an  individual,  they  try  to 
work  the  roots  again  and  again  until  some  results  are  obtained. 
They  feel  they  owe  something  to  their  patients:  “.  . . besides  if 
a town  doctor  can’t  cure  his  patient,  he  doesn’t  feel  bad,  and 
the  patient  will  come  to  a herb-worker  when  the  doctor  in  town 
is  finished”  (Van  T.). 

Because  of  their  fears  of  outsiders  and  the  government, 
the  herb-workers  will  leave  little  of  their  knowledge  recorded 
for  use  by  future  generations.  All  herb-workers  contacted 
except  one  feel  their  knowledge  is  God-given  and  it  is  their 
destiny  to  take  it  to  their  graves  with  them.  Pop  M.  deviated 
from  this  pattern,  since  he  has  been  teaching  his  granddaughter 
how  to  work  with  herbs.  Pop  M.  realizes  he  has  a talent  that 
few  possess  in  our  present  world  of  specialized  doctors  and 
prescription  drugs.  He  knows  his  knowledge  will  be  needed  in 
the  future,  and  he  feels  that  the  Lord  has  directed  him  to  teach 
his  granddaughter  the  various  herb  remedies. 

The  most  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  herb-workers  is 
the  devotion  and  amount  of  time  spent  by  them  with  their 
patients.  The  average  patient  is  made  to  feel  at  ease  by  the 
herb-worker;  then  the  room  is  cleared  of  everyone  except  the 
worker  and  his  patient.  On  the  average  the  herb-worker  spends 
approximately  one  hour  with  each  patient.  Everyone  is  then 
asked  to  come  back  into  the  room  and  the  patient  leaves,  feel- 
ing much  more  relaxed  than  when  he  came. 

Most  patients  who  come  to  see  the  herb-worker  have 
already  been  to  see  a doctor  in  town,  but  have  not  been  cured 
of  their  ailment.  Therefore  they  turn  to  the  herb-worker.  The 
herb-workers  enjoy  their  work  and  feel  very  good  when  a patient 
leaves  with  one  of  their  various  cures.  Their  only  regret  is,  “It 
seems  like  if  I help  them  from  a seriously  suffering  condition, 
when  they  get  relief,  I lose  them,  it  seems  like”  (Pop  M.).  The 
patient  is  healed  and  has  no  further  use  for  the  herb-worker 
until  the  next  “seriously  suffering  condition.” 

A fitting  conclusion  for  my  observations  on  herb-workers 
is  a warning  I received  as  I left  Van  T.:  "A  person  gets  low 
sick,  let  him  go  to  the  doctor  in  town.  If  he  dies  under  the 
doctor,  that’s  okay,  but  if  I even  poured  some  water  on  him  and 
then  he  dies,  his  family  would  say  that  I killed  him." 


“Miller  Boy,”  One  of  the  First  and  Last 
of  the  Play-Party  Games 

by  John  Q.  Anderson 


Although  the  play-party  was  dying  out  in  most  areas  of  the 
nation  by  1900,  it  was  very  much  alive  in  the  Texas  Panhandle 
long  after  that  time.  Miller  Boy”  was  one  of  the  swinging 
games  that  continued  in  Wheeler  County,  where  I grew  up,  as 
late  as  the  mid-1980s. ^ “Miller  Boy”  was  more  popular  than 
others  of  the  games  for  two  reasons:  it  was  a “cheating”  game 
which  allowed  participation  by  extra  boys  without  dates,  and 
the  three  changes  of  pattern  in  the  game  allowed  ihore  oppor- 
tunity for  “cheaters"  to  “steal”  partners. 

Here  is  the  Texas  Panhandle  version  of  “Miller  Boy”: 
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and  the  oth-er  on  the  sack — Ladies  step  forward  and 
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the  gents  step  back. 


t The  author,  professor  of  English  at  the  U niversity  of 
Houston,  has  degrees  from  Oklahoma  State,  Louisian  a 
State,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  Among  his  many  publications  on  folklore  is  With  the 
Bark  On:  Popular  Humor  of  the  Old  South  (1967). 
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2.  Happy  is  the  miller  boy  who  lives  by  the  mill; 

The  mill  turns  around  with  its  own  free  will; 

Hand  on  the  hopper  and  the  other  on  the  sack- 

Hold  to  your  partner  and  turn  right  back. 

3.  (Repeat  the  first  three  lines  of  No.  1) 

Ladies  to  the  center  and  the  gents  fly  the  track. 

Couples  formed  a double  circle,  boys  on  the  inside,  girls  on 
the  outside.  Each  boy  stood  beside  his  partner  with  his  left 
hand  grasping  her  left  hand  and  his  right  arm  over  her  shoulder, 
holding  her  right  hand.  This  position  permitted  quick  reversal 
of  direction  at  the  appropriate  call.  All  extra  boys-and  there 
were  always  extra  boys  at  Panhandle  parties-stood  inside  the 
ring.  As  the  leader  sang  the  first  part  of  Stanza  No.  1,  the 
players  moved  clockwise,  skipping  in  time  with  the  song.  At 
the  call,  “Ladies  step  forward,"  each  girl  moved  up  to  become 
the  partner  of  the  boy  ahead-unless  a boy  (a  “cheater”)  from 
the  center  of  the  ring  stepped  in  and  claimed  her  as  partner.  In 
that  event  her  former  partner  moved  to  the  center  of  the  ring 
and  himself  became  a “cheater.”  Since  the  point  of  the  game 
was  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  “cheaters*  to  “steal” 
partners,  the  pattern  in  Stanza  No.  1 was  most  often  called. 

But  the  leader,  aware  of  the  suspense  he  commanded, 
would  sometimes  skip  the  anticipated  pattern  and  call,  “Hold 
on  to  your  partner  and  turn  right  back”  (Stanza  No.  2)-to  the 
chagrin  of  the  “cheaters,”  Now,  however,  the  girls  were  inside 
the  circle  and  more  accessible  to  the  “cheaters.”  The  leader 
next  provided  the  expected  move  for  the  “cheaters”  to  grab 
partners  by  call’ing  again,  “Ladies  step  forward.*  Soon,  though, 
the  leader  returned  the  circle  to  its  original  clockwise  revolu- 
tion before  he  called,  “Ladies  to  the  center”  (Stanza  No.  3)  and 
sent  all  the  boys  to  the  outside  of  the  circle  to  race  around 
the  girls  gathered  in  the  middle.  At  a whistle,  the  whirling  mass 
halted  as  boys  grabbed  partners.  The  circle  was  again  formed 
with  the  “cheaters"  in  the  center,  and  the  whole  maneuver 
repeated  as  long  as  the  players  desired. 

Compared  to  other  published  versions  of  “Miller  Boy,”  this 
Texas  version  is  more  flexible  because  the  leader  had  three 
options  as  against  one  that  existed  in  the  same  game  as  played 
elsewhere  in  the  nation. ^ Only  Oklahoma  versions  offered 
two. ^ Furthermore,  the  Texas  version  allowed  for  several 
“cheaters*  instead  of  only  one.  Such  flexibility  permitted  the 
leader  to  maneuver  his  group  more  readily.  He  knew  which 
couples  were  “sparking”  and  wished  to  be  together,  and  he 
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would  teasingly  separate  them  as  often  as  possible.  He  did 
not  forget  the  “cheaters,"  for  he  himself  became  one  when  his 
partner  was  stolen.  “Miller  Boy”  remained  popular  at  parties 
because  it  pleased  everyone-boys  who  had  dates  and  those 
who  did  not. 

Even  though  the  Panhandle  version  of  “Miller  Boy”  pro- 
vided variety,  it  preserved  the  outlines  of  the  traditional  game 
whose  history  reaches  back  to  an  English  ancestor. ^ The 
symbolic  motion  of  the  turning  mill  wheels  was  retained, 
although  the  milling  of  grain  was  no  longer  within  the  experi- 
ence of  the  players.  Also,  whatever  satire  of  greedy  millers 
that  existed  in  the  English  forerunner  of  the  song^  no  longer 
was  meaningful  to  these  players.  With  youthful  lack  of  concern 
for  the  past,  my  contemporaries  and  I knew  nothing  of  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  “Miller  Boy"~or  any  others  of  the  swing- 
ing games  for  that  matter.  We  were  unaware  of  holding  on  to 
folk  games  that  had  already  died  out  elsewhere  in  the  nation. 
We  kept  the  games  because  they  entertained  us.  “Miller  Boy” 
was  the  best  “cheating”  game  we  knew,  and  so  we  played  it 
with  gusto. 

A typical  Panhandle  party  (they  were  never  called  “play- 
parties”)  included  no  more  than  about  twenty  young,  unmarried 
people;  rarely  did  married  people  play,  even  if  they  had  mar- 
ried young,  as  most  did.  Six  or  seven  couples  and  four  or  five 
unattached  young  men  made  up  the  group.  Since  the  games  were 
played  out-of-doors,  parties  were  held  from  spring  to  fall, 
when  weather  permitted.  They  were  held  at  night  and  at  private 
homes,  never  at  schoolhouses  as  reported  elsewhere  in  the 
nation.  Formal  invitations  were  never  issued;  instead,  one  or 
two  young  men  would  “get  up”  the  party  simply  by  riding  on 
horseback  to  each  home  in  the  community  and  telling  the 
families  that  a party  would  be  held  at  so-and-so’s  house  on  a 
certain  night.  Everyone  was  invited,  although  some  families 
never  attended.  Simple  refreshments  were  sometimes  served, 
but  never  liquor.  Parties  began  about  dark  and  ended  before 
midnight. 

Along  with  the  ever  popular  “Miller  Boy,”  a Texas  Pan- 
handle party  of  the  1920s  and  1930s  would  include  such  partner 
games  as  “Ju-Tang,”  “Ten  Little  Indians,”  “Tideo,”  and 
“Little  Brown  Jug,”  along  with  such  non-singing  games  as 
“Snap,”  “Three  Deep,”  and  even  the  children’s  games  “Drop 
the  Handkerchief”  or  “Needle’s  Eye,”  if  the  group  tired  of 
swinging  games. 
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The  community  in  which  I attended  parties  was  much  like 
those  Botkin  described  in  Oklahoma  in  the  1920s  in  which  he 
did  his  research  on  the  play-party.^  Dominated  by  a large 
ranch,  my  community  included  no  more  than  fifteen  to  twenty 
families.  The  one-teacher  school,  in  the  middle  of  a ranch 
pasture,  served  as  a meeting  place  for  the  union  Sunday  School 
and  for  church  services  held  by  preachers  of  different  Prot- 
estant denominations  on  various  Sundays  of  the  month.  People 
in  the  area  were  about  equally  divided  between  those  who  had 
religious  prejudices  against  dancing  and  those  who  did  not- 
the  very  situation  that  had  led  to  play-party  games  in  the  first 
place.®  Square  dances  in  private  homes  were  even  more  popular 
than  parties,  and  my  family  attended  both  dances  and  parties. 
My  father  was  a fiddler  who  reared  his  own  string-band  of  sons 
and  daughters  who  accompanied  him  on  guitar  and  mandolin. 
Among  my  earliest  memories  (about  1920)  is  traveling  in  a 
farm  wagon  to  dances  for  which  the  family  band  played.  Mem- 
bers of  my  family  were  also  in  demand  at  parties  because  we 
could  sing.  My  older  brothers  and  sisters  were  married  and 
gone  by  the  time  I was  fifteen,  and  it  was  about  that  time  that 
I sang  for  parties,  three  and  four  hours  at  a time,  all  the  while 
playing  the  games  with  the  group. 

By  the  middle  of  the  1930s  my  area  of  the  Panhandle  was 
part  of  the  Dust  Bowl,  and  those  families  who  had  not  already 
gone  to  California  with  the  Okies  were  battling  drouth  and 
depression.  But  the  young  people  found  entertainment  where 
they  could,  at  either  dances  or  parties,  because  there  was 
seldom  money  to  buy  gasoline  to  drive  Model-T  or  Model-A 
Fords  over  thirty  miles  of  ranch  roads  to  nearby  towns  to 
attend  movies.  But  even  this  remote  area  could  not  long  escape 
changes  that  ended  the  play-party  forever.  The  local  school 
was  consolidated  with  a larger  one  and  the  community  no 
longer  had  a gathering  place.  A transcontinental  highway 
(Route  66)  was  paved  through  the  county,  and  along  it  sprang 
up  dance  halls  and  other  places  of  amusement.  Though  only 
the  “tougher”  element  in  the  community  attended  these  public 
dances,  others  came  to  think  of  their  parties  and  dances  as 
old-fashioned  and  backward  and  so  dropped  them.  Consequently, 
the  play-party,  in  one  of  its  last  strongholds  in  the  United 
States,  came  to  an  end  before  1940,  for  reasons  that  Botkin 
had  noted  as  early  as  1928:  "...  the  play-party  was  doomed 
to  die  a natural  death,”  he  said,  “to  pass  with  the  conditions 
that  created  it.  Wherever  the  invading  tide  of  modern  amuse- 
ments found  ingress,  the  play-party  was  engulfed:  and  wherever 
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the  resistance  of  the  church  wasweakened,  the  play-party  was 
assimilated  by  the  dance  from  which  it  sprang.”® 

Thus  “Miller  Boy,”  with  a history  that  reached  back  to 
seventeenth-century  England  and  with  an  exceptionally  vig- 
orous tradition  that  made  it  a favorite  in  the  United  States, 
ended  with  the  death  of  the  swinging  games.  In  the  cold  print 
of  books  and  articles,  there  is  little  to  suggest  the  vitality,  the 
rustic  fun,  and  human  warmth  that  once  characterized  “Miller 
Boy,”  one  of  the  best  “cheating”  games. 

NOTES 

1 W.  E.  Richmond  and  William  Tillson,  in  the  notes  to 
their  revision  of  Leah  Jackson  Wolford’s  The  Play-P  arty  in 
Indiana  (1917)  (Indianapolis,  1959),  say  that  the  period  of  the 
play-party  was  “from  around  the  Civil  War  to  its  heyday  before 
1890,  after  which  it  declined”  (p.  237). 

2 Under  various  names-“01d  Miller,”  "Jolly  Miller," 
“Happy  Miller”-the  game  appears  in  these  collections  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  American  Folklore : Mrs.  L.  D.  Ames, 
“The  Missouri  Play-Party,”  24  (1911),  295-318;  Goldy  Hamilton, 
“The  Play-Party  in  Northeast  Missouri,”  27  (1914),  289-303; 
Emelyn  E.  Gardner,  “Some  Play-Party  Games  in  Michigan,”  33 
(1920),  91-133;  Arthur  P.  Hudson,  “Ballads  and  Songs  from 
Mississippi,”  39  (1926),  93-194;  Vance  Randolph,  “The  Ozark 
Play-Party,”  42  (1929),  201-32;  Paul  G.  Brewster,  “Game- 
Songs  from  Southern  Indiana,”  49  (1936),  243-62.  “Miller  Boy” 
also  appears  in  R.  E.  Dudley  and  L.  W.  Payne,  Jr.,  “Some 
Texas  Play-Party  Songs,”  in  Round  the  Levee,  ed.  Stith 
Thompson,  Publications  of  the  Texas  Folklore  Society,  1 
(1916),  7-34;  Wolford,  pp.  179  and  285-86  (1959  ed.);  John  H. 
Cox,  “Singing  Games,”  Southern  Folklore  Quarterly,  6 (1942), 
183-261;  and  eleven  versions  in  The  Frank  C.  Brown  Col - 
lection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore  (Durham,  1952),  I,  110-13. 

3 Most  versions  reported  from  other  areas  of  the  United 
States  give  only  one  change,  “Ladies  step  forward,”  and  list 
only  one  boy  in  the  ring  as  the  “miller”  who  stole  partners. 

4 B.  A.  Botkin,  The  American  Play-Party  Song  (New 
York,  1963,  first  published  in  1937),  includes  two  versions  of 
“Miller  Boy”  collected  in  Oklahoma  with  two  changes- 
“ Ladies  step  forward”  and  “Hold  to  your  partner  and  turn  right 
back.” 

5 William  Wells  Newell,  Games  and  Songs  of  American 
Children  (New  York,  1963,  first  published  in  1883),  mentions 
“Round  and  Round,  the  Mill  Goes  Round”  as  a seventeenth- 
century  English  dance  and  “The  Happy  Miller”  as  a song  in 
D’Urfey’s  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy  (1707).  W.  Chappell,  The 
Ballad  Literature  and  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Times 
(London,  1859,  2 vols.)_,  says  that  the  tune  of  “The  Jolly 
Miller”  was  used  in  several  ballad  operas  (II,  666),  and  he 
includes  two  stanzas  of  a version  used  as  a drinking  song 
(II,  668).  Alice  B.  Gomme,  The  Traditional  Games  of  England, 
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Scotland,  and  Ireland  (London,  1894,  2 vols.)  lists  seven 
versions  of  the  game  called  “Jolly  Miller"  which  she  describes 
as  being  very  much  like  the  American  play-party  game  (II, 
290-93). 

6 Commenting  on  origins  of  the  game,  Lady  Gomme  says 
(II,  292)  that  the  miller,  who  paid  himself  in  kind  for  corn 
ground,  was  an  object  of  satire  in  ballads  and  medieval  writ- 
ing. She  speculates  that  the  custom  of  “grabbing"  for  sweet- 
hearts and  wives  may  be  reflected  in  versions  of  the  game  in 
which  the  miller  makes  “his  grab.” 

7 B.  A.  Botkin,  “The  Play-Party  in  Oklahoma,”  in  Follow 
De  Drinkin ’ Gou’d,  Publications  of  the  Texas  Folklore 
Society,  7 (1928),  15-17. 

8 See  Botkin,  “The  Play-Party  in  Oklahoma,”  and  Wolford, 
The  Play-Party  in  Indiana,  p.  114. 

9 Botkin,  “The  Play-Party  in  Oklahoma,”  p.  14. 


FOLKTALES  FOR  YOUNG  READERS.  Folk  Stories  of  the 
South  (Vanguard,  355  pp.,  $6.95)  is  a collection  of  yarns  from 
the  12  states  of  the  Old  Confederacy  re-told  by  M.  A.  Jagendorf, 
native  of  Austria  and  former  president  of  the  New  York  Folklore 
Society.  From  North  Carolina  are  nine  stories:  The  Savage 
Birds  of  Bald  Mountain  (Indian  myth),  The  White  Doe  (Virginia 
Dare),  The  Tale  of  the  Hairy  Toe  (oral  spook  tidbit),  The 
Revolution  of  the  Ladies  of  Edenton  (history,  not  folklore), 
Nollichucky  Jack  (about  John  Sevier,  thus  belonging  more  to 
Tennessee),  Pirate  Blackbeard’s  Deep-Sea  End  (one  of  the 
many  versions),  The  Ways  of  the  Lord  (the  ambulatory  Swan- 
quarter  church),  The  Man,  the  White  Steed,  and  the  Wondrous 
Wood  (a  not  too  familiar  tale  about  Yankee  marauders),  and 
The  Mystery  of  Theodosia  Burr  (from  which  the  superb  folk 
legend  of  Theodosia’s  portrait  is  omitted). 

FROM  SOUTHWEST  VIRGINIA.  Last  May,  this  journal  ran 
“Old  Devil  Tyree  Gets  Religion”  by  Hubert  J.  Davis,  whose 
new  book  is  a collection  of  33  of  Grandpappy  Tyree  Vance’s 
old-time  folk-doings  and  folk-tellings.  ’Pon  My  Honor,  Hit's 
the  Truth:  Tall  Tales  from  the  Mountains  (Johnson  Publishing 
Company,  Murfreesboro,  N.C.  27855,  212  pp.,  $4.95)  contains 
many  a story  which  has  jumped  the  state  line  from  Virginia  into 
North  Carolina,  or  maybe  maybe  it’s  the  other  way  around. 


Pure  Coincidence  — If  Not,  Why  Not? 

by  W.  Amos  Abrams 

Appearing  in  the  September,  1973,  issue  of  the  North 
Carolina  Folklore  Journal,  pp.  132-46,  is  an  account  of  how  I 
came  to  learn  about  the  Adams  Manuscript  collection  of  hand- 
written songs,  how  I came  to  add  it  to  my  own  folklore  anthol- 
ogy, and  how  I have  pursued  a personal  interest  in  one  particu- 
lar song  in  the  Adams  book,  namely,  “Sweet  Sally,”  the  Ameri- 
can version  of  “The  Brown  Girl,”  Child  295.  In  other  words,  it 
is  perhaps  safe  to  claim  that  for  a longer  period  of  time  I have 
done  more  research  on  this  special  ballad  than  almost  any 
other  folksong  enthusiast-research  which  began  in  1938. 

Now  comes  a story  of  a once-in-a-lifetime-would-you- 
believe-it  event,  mayhap  attributable  to  pure  coincidence,  and 
mayhap  not! 

Here  enter  Jimmy  and  Lucy  Fowlkes  of  Pompano  Beach, 
Florida.  Jimmy  has  been  a Florida  banker  for  several  years, 
having  moved  there  from  Danville,  Virginia.  Lucy,  his  wife,  is 
a Virginian.  My  wife  Lillian  and  I knew  Jimmy  when  he  was  a 
student  at  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  and  we  have 
known  Lucy  since  soon  after  she  married  Jimmy. 

We  visited  them  in  Florida  in  1963,  and  four  years  later, 
while  on  a return  trip  to  Florida  from  having  visited  their 
Virginia  kith  and  kin,  they  stopped  by  for  a one-night  visit  with 
us  in  Raleigh.  Unfortunately  for  me,  I was  on  a speaking  tour 
elsewhere  in  the  state  and  did  not  see  them. 

During  the  after-dinner  conversation  Lucy  casually  men- 
tioned to  Lillian  that  while  she  was  at  home  her  mother  had 


t This  is  the  fourth  of  five  ballad  articles  by  Dr.  Abrams 
(2701  Anderson  Drive,  Raleigh  27608).  The  fifth  will 
appear  next  year  in  NCFJ. 
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given  her  a part  of  her  inheritance  from  Elm  Hall.  Now  Elm 
Hall,  located  seven  miles  west  of  Lunenburg  Courthouse,  off 
Virginia  Route  40,  was  built  in  1792.  At  one  time  it  was  a 
boarding  school  for  girls.  From  its  original  owner,  Colonel 
William  Cowan,  it  had  been  handed  down  to  others  in  the 
family,  and  in  1845  it  was  bought  by  Thomas  Cheatham,  a very 
wealthy  citizen  of  Lunenburg  County  and  the  owner  of  many 
slaves.  Though  married  twice,  Cheatham  had  no  children  of 
his  own,  but  he  adopted  Pauline  Cheatham,  the  daughter  of  his 
brother,  Madison  Cheatham.  She  married  William  A.  Wilson,  and 
after  Thomas  Cheatham’s  death  in  April,  1876,  she  eventually 
came  into  possession  of  the  Elm  Hall  Plantation.  Mrs.  Wilson 
was  Lucy’s  grandmother,  and  her  only  surviving  daughter  is 
Lucy’s  mother  from  whom  she  had  received  the  Elm  Hall 
inheritance. 

(Now  back  to  Raleigh  and  the  after-dinner  conversation.) 
Lillian  expressed  an  interest  in  the  inheritance,  and  Lucy 
brought  from  her  car  three  old  but  very  well-preserved  books:the 
family  Bible,  a hand-written  mathematics  school  book  prepared 
in  1835,  and  an  account  ledger  of  a blacksmith  shop  which  had 
belonged  to  Thomas  Cheatham,  Lucy’s  grandmother’s  adopted 
father. 

While  they  were  examining  these  old  books,  Lucy  asked 
Lillian  whether  I was  still  interested  in  old  songs.  Lillian 
explained  that  whereas  I picked  up  one  occasionally,  I no 
longer  had  time  to  be  a very  active  collector. 

“The  reason  I asked,”  continued  Lucy,  “is  that  I found  one 
single  sheet  in  the  school  book-and  only  one-which  has  a 
ballad  on  it  apparently  written  by  the  same  hand  which  pre- 
pared the  old  school  book  and  blacksmith  ledger.  I just  thought 
I would  give  this  sheet  to  Dr.  Abrams  if  you  think  he  would 
like  to  have  it.” 

“I’m  sure  he  would  like  to  have  it,”  Lillian  answered,  as 
Lucy  handed  it  to  her.  One  glance  at  the  words  and  she  shouted, 
“I  KNOW  he  would  like  to  have  it!  Why,  this  song  is  another 
version  of  Doc’s  special  Sweet  Sally  ballad,  the  Child  ballad 
he  has  been  researching  since  1938!" 

And,  Gentle  Reader,  would  you  believe  that  this  i\  by  ii 
inch  ledger  sheet  has  these  three  interlinear  or  marginal  nota- 
tions on  it:  “March  9,  1825,  Thomas  Cheatham,”  “May  16, 
1825,”  and  “April  2,  1825”?  The  words  “Lunenburg  County, 
Virginia”  appear  twice  and  “Lunenburg  County”  once. 

An  examination  of  this  quite  valuable  manuscript  reveals 
the  meticulous  pains  Thomas  Cheatham  took  to  prepare  a 
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perfect  copy.  He  apparently  wrote  the  words  first  in  prose  form 
with  no  division  into  rhyming  couplets  and  four-verse  stanzas. 
Then  he  most  carefully  divided  the  song  into  ten  marginally 
numbered  stanzas,  using  two  short  parallel  lines  in  the  left 
margin  to  separate  the  stanzas.  Deterioration  of  the  manuscript 
accounts  for  missing  words  in  the  first  six  lines. 

One  big  question,  however,  is  this:  Was  it  by  sheer  hap- 
penstance that  this  particular  ballad  manuscript,  exactly 
contemporaneous  with  the  Adams  Manuscript  version,  came  into 
my  hands?  Pure  coincidence?  If  not,  what? 

SWEET  SALLY 

0 0 was  a young  damsel  from  London  she  came 

name  it  was  Sally  oh  Sally  her  fame 
wealths  it  was  more  than  the  king  could  possess 
beauty  it  was  more  than  her  wealth  it  would  fetch 

[>□  young  knight  of  the  city  of  five  hundred  a year 

to  this  young  damsel  away  he  did  steer 
Her  looks  were  so  lofty  & her  portion  so  high 
It  was  on  this  knight  she  would  not  cast  an  eye 

00  Oh  Sally  oh  Sally  oh  Sally  says  he 

I’m  sorry  that  your  love  and  mine  cant  agree 
And  I fear  that  forever  my  ruin  may  prove 
Except  all  your  hatred  being  turned  into  love 

040  No  hatred  to  you  Sir  nor  no  other  man 
But  as  for  to  love  you  as  I never  can 
So  drop  your  intentions  and  end  your  discourse 
I never  will  love  you  untill  I am  forced 

5.  Before  six  months  there  were  over  and  passed 

I heard  of  this  young  damsels  misfortune  at  last 
She  was  peerced  to  the  heart  she  could  not  tell 

in  what  form 

She  sent  for  this  young  man  she  had  slighted 

with  scorn 

6.  Am  I your  Doctor  you  send  for  me  so 
The  truth  of  the  story  I long  for  to  know 

She  answered  kind  sir  you  can  kill  or  can  cure 
And  without  your  assistance  I am  ruined  I am  sure 

7.  He  steped  up  unto  her  unto  her  bed  side 

He  asked  her  if  the  pain  in  the  head  or  the  side 
She  answered  kind  sir  tho  right  you  have  not  guessed 
The  pain  that  will  kill  me  peers  me  through  the  breast 
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8.  Oh  Sally  oh  Sally  oh  Sally  says  he 

And  dont.  you  remember  when  I courted  thee 
I would  ask  you  so  kindly  you  would  answer  with  scorn 
And  now  I will  reward  you  for  things  passed  and  gone 

9.  For  things  passed  & gone  Sir  I hope  you’ll  forgive 
It’s  out  of  the  heavens  this  day  as  I live 

I’ll  never  forgive  you  enduring  my  breath 
I will  dance  on  your  grave  when  you  are  laid  in  the 

earth 

10.  Then  off  of  her  fingers  pulls  dimonds  rings  three 

Saying  take  these  for  my  sake  when  you  are  dancing 

on  me 

You  will  fly  from  your  colours  and  be  no  more  seen 
Untill  you  are  done  dancing  on  Sally  your  Queen 


NO  MORE  SONGS  FROM  A MINSTREL.  Bascom  Lamar 
Lunsford,  one  of  three  of  the  first  Brown-Hudson  Award  winners, 
died  September  4 in  Asheville  at  the  age  of  91.  He  was  a 
mighty  man  in  folk  song. 


MORE  FOXFIRE.  The  unprecedented  success  of  last 
year’s  Foxfire  Book,  which  sold  over  300,000  copies,  demanded 
an  early  sequel.  “Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot”  goes  the  old 
adage.  Foxfire  2 (Anchor  Press/Doubleday,  410  pp.,  $4.50 
paperback)  is  again  edited  by  Eliot  Wigginton,  the  high  school 
teacher  at  the  Nacoochee  School  in  Georgia’s  Rabun  Gap  who 
“turned  on”  his  apathetic  students  by  having  them  go  into  the 
surrounding  hills  and  collect  folklore  and  folkways  from  the 
mountain  people.  Once  more,  descriptions  of  folkways  pre- 
dominate. There  are  chapters  on  sourwood  honey  and  bee- 
keeping, on  midwives  and  old-time  burials,  on  wagon  wheels 
and  tub  wheels.  A reader  can  discover  how  to  make  an  ox 
yoke  or  a foot-powered  lathe.  Ten  pages  are  given  over  to 
“How  to  Wash  Clothes  in  an  Iron  Pot.”  One  of  the  chapters 
is  entitled  “Corn  Shuckin’s,  House  Raisin’s,  Quiltin’s,  Pea 
Thrashin’s,  Singin',  Log  Rollin’s,  Candy  Pullin’s,  and  . . . .” 
We  especially  liked  the  36  pages  on  boogers,  witches,  and 
haints.The  many  photographs  and  how-to  drawings  are  splendid. 


“Don’t  Shoot,  Comrades”  : A Survey  of  the 
Submerged  Folklore  of  Eastern  Europe 

by  Jan  Harold  Brunvand 


Two  years  ago  when  I was  in  Romania  with  my  family  we 
were  invited  one  Saturday  night  to  the  home  of  a schoolmate  of 
one  of  my  children. ^ Cramped  into  the  small  apartment  were 
the  six  of  us,  the  Romanian  parents  and  child,  a resident 
grandmother,  and  a friend  of  the  family  who  had  been  especially 
invited  because  he  could  speak  good  English.  This  gentleman 
was  an  office  worker  of  what  we  might  call  the  middle  class, 
looking  close  to  retirement  age.  He  engaged  me  in  eager  con- 
versation about  life  in  the  States  until  the  ritual  break  at  nine 
o’clock  to  watch  the  leading  favorite  television  series  of  that 
season,  “The  Untouchables’'  (or  Incorruptibile),  complete  with 
Walter  Winchell’s  breathless  narration,  Eliot  Ness’s  valiant 
efforts  to  curb  crime  in  the  Chicago  streets,  and  subtitles 
rendering  roaring- twenties  gangster  talk  into  Romanian:  “Come 
on,  you  guys,  let’s  lam  out  of  here  fast!”  (Hai,  s a mergem 
repede!).  “Plug  him!”  ( Tamponiti! ).  Perhaps  the  noise  of  the 
roaring  guns  and  speeding  cars  prompted  the  visitor  when  the 
episode  was  over  to  tell  me  the  following  joke: 


t An  earlier  version  of  this  paper,  which  is  a prelim  i nary 
report  only,  was  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Folklore  Society  in  Austin,  16  November  1972.  Professor 
of  English  at  the  University  of  Utah  and  author  of  The 
Study  of  American  Folklore:  An  Introduction  (1968),  Dr. 
Brunvand  is  currently  spending  a year  in  Romania  con- 
tinuing his  study.  His  article,  * The  Merry  Cemetery  of 
Transylvania ,”  appeared  in  our  last  issue. 
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Did  you  hear  about  the  Russian  diplomat  in  New  York  who 
called  up  an  American  friend  and  said,  “I  want  to  get  a car; 
where  do  I go  to  get  the  proper  permission  papers?” 

“Oh,”  said  the  friend,  “you  don’t  need  any  papers,  just 
go  to  a car  dealer  and  buy  the  one  you  want.” 

“O.K.,”  said  the  Russian,  “but  where  do  I get  permission 
to  buy  a license  for  the  car?" 

“You  don’t  need  any  permission;  just  go  and  buy  one.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  the  Russian,  “how  about  gas?  Where  do 
I get  some  gas  coupons  so  I can  drive  my  car,  and  what  kind  of 
papers  will  I need  to  go  on  trips?” 

The  friend  laughed,  and  answered,  “You  don’t  need  any 
coupons  or  papers  of  any  kind;  buy  your  car  and  your  license 
and  your  gas  and  drive  wherever  you  want  to  go.” 

“Do  you  mean,”  asked  the  Russian,  “that  I don’t  need  any 
papers  or  permission  from  the  government?” 

“Of  course  not,”  the  American  answered. 

And  the  Russian  shook  his  head  and  muttered,  “What 
chaos!” 

This  story  was  one  of  some  three  dozen  overtly  political 
jokes  that  I heard  while  I was  in  Romania.  Like  others,  it  had 
a melancholy  quality,  being  told  by  this  elderly  man  who  had 
taken  a streetcar  across  Bucharest  to  meet  us,  who  worked  hard 
six  days  a week  but  could  not  afford  an  automobile,  and  who 
lived  under  a government  which  daily  annoys  him  with  paper- 
work, buck-passing,  shortages,  meaningless  restrictions,  and 
many  other  frustrations.  Several  details  of  the  joke  were  typical: 
the  stereotyped  Russian,  for  example,  who  is  a favored  diplomat 
abroad  yet  still  believes  his  government’s  propaganda;  the 
breezy  American,  waving  aside  talk  of  regulations;  the  Orwell- 
ian paradox  that  freedom  to  act  is  “chaos.” 

Most  contemporary  oral  jokelore  of  Eastern  Europe  seems 
to  be  political,  because  that  is  what  these  people  are  pre- 
occupied with;  and,  naturally,  it  is  mostly  submerged  humor. 
Alan  Dundes,  writing  in  The  Ukrainian  Quarterly  % repeats 
twenty-nine  such  jokes  from  Bucharest  in  1969,  hypothesizing 
that  “the  more  repressive  the  regime,  the  more  jokes  there  will 
be  about  that  regime.”  I agree,  with  the  qualifier  that  peoples 
of  some  countries  simply  may  be  more  prone  to  express  them- 
selves in  jokes  than  by  other  means.  The  Czechs  are  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  jokesmiths  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  Roma- 
nians love  to  laugh,  while  Poles  and  East  Germans  seem  more 
dour  and  are  inclined  to  bitter  rather  than  slapstick  humor. 

Possibly  I say  this  because  I have  mostly  Czech  and 
Romanian  jokes,  but  in  any  case  enough  examples  of  Eastern 
European  jokelore  have  been  collected  to  reveal  their  forms 
and  attitudes.  To  the  jokes  collected  by  Dundes  and  me  (which 
include  only  three  duplications),  I have  added  others  from  a 
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book  called  Whispered  Anecdotes 3 by  a Czech  defector  teaching 
at  the  University  of  Colorado,  some  from  Czechs  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  others  from  a German  booklet  on  Czech  graffiti  during 
the  Russian  invasion. 4 I also  include  a scattering  of  Russian 
jokes  plus  a few  from  East  Germany  published  by  Roger  D. 
Abrahams  and  Charles  Wukasch  in  the  Tennessee  Folklore 
Society  Bulletin .5  My  collection  now  includes  some  270  texts 
of  jokes  that  have  had  traditional  circulation  in  Eastern  Europe 
recently;  these  have  been  broken  down  into  individual  thematic 
implications  (some  400;  thus  far).  This  data  is  limited  (and 
some  texts  are  simply  variants),  but  the  surprising  thing  is  not 
that  we  have  so  few  jokes  from  so  many  millions  of  people 
living  under  Communist  regimes,  but  that  we  have  any  texts  at 
all  from  oral  informants  for  whom  there  is  always  danger  in 
telling  them. 

An  immediate  observation  about  these  funny  stories  is  that 
many  are  not  narratives  at  all,  but  instead  occur  in  all  the 
forms  that  modern  folk  humor  takes,  whether  East  or  West.  We 
find  nicknames,  sayings  and  slogans,  graffiti  (including  car- 
toons and  caricatures),  definitions,  riddles  and  riddling- 
questions,  logic  puzzles,  riddle-jokes,  anecdotes,  fables  and 
parables,  Marchen  (in  parody  form),  cante  fables,  texts  in  the 
forms  of  letters,  speeches,  verse,  dialogues,  and  even  prayers. 
Under  the  general  heading  of  jests  we  find  ordinary  jokes, 
catch  tales,  tall  tales,  dialect  and  gesture  stories,  and  pictorial 
jokes.  This  tremendous  variety  testifies  to  the  current  vitality 
of  the  tradition  in  Communist  societies.  I will  illustrate  this 
with  only  a few  of  the  short  types: 

GRAFFITI  (from  Prague):  “Red  brothers,  return  to  your 
reservation! " 

• “Citizens,  don’t  spit  in  the  air,  you  will  damage 
Russian  bombers." 

CARTOONS  (from  Prague):  Adam  says  to  Eve,  “Hurry  up, 
eat  that  apple,  the  Russians  are  coming.” 

• Under  a drawing  of  a blindfolded  newsreel  camera- 
man: “The  boys  from  Tass  informing  the  mass.” 

EXPLANATION  OF  AN  ABBREVIATION:  “USA”  in  Roma- 
nian stands  for  “Uninea  sovietic a alalta”  (“The  other  Soviet 
Union”). 

DEFINITIONS:  “Romanian  strip  tease:  drive  a tractor  out 
on  the  stage  and  dismantle  it.” 

• “Lizard:  a crocodile  after  Bolshevik  self-criticism." 

RIDDLE-JOKE:  “What’s  twenty  meters  long  and  eats 

potatoes?”  “The  line  in  front  of  the  meat  market.” 

PICTORIAL  JOKE:  This  shows  a Russian  engineer’s 
design  for  an  oil  pipeline  from  Moscow  to  Slovakia:  it’s  a 
straight  line  drawn  with  a ruler,  but  with  a bump  in  the  middle 
where  he  held  down  the  ruler.  ^ / \ g 
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DIALOGUE  IN  DIALECT  (untranslatable):  A Russian  and 
an  American  satellite  pass  each  other  in  orbit  and  speak  to 
each  other-both  in  German  accents. 

JOKE  IN  FORM  OF  ANIMAL  FABLE:  A man  catches  a 
huge  fish,  holds  it  up  at  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  considers 
aloud  how  he  can  prepare  it  with  onions,  or  cooking  oil,  or 
other  seasonings,  but  each  thing  he  mentions  is  too  expensive 
or  is  out  of  stock  in  all  stores.  So  he  sets  the  fish  free,  and 
the  fish  calls^  out  as  it  swims  away,  “Traiasca  Republica 
Socialista  Romania!”  (Standard  slogan:  “Long  live  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania”). 

The  general  structures  and  themes  of  this  folk-joking  are 
as  diverse  as  the  forms  of  jokes.  There  are  references  to  daily 
life  (marriage,  sex,  family  life,  farming,  hunting  and  fishing): 
we  find  old  traditional  patterns  (dreams,  visions,  visits  to  the 
otherworld,  three  wishes,  threefold  repetition,  and  order  of 
climax);  we  encounter  aspects  of  current  political  activity 
(heads  of  government,  political  theorists  and  leaders,  party 
congresses,  summit  conferences,  party  publications,  socialist- 
realist  art,  speeches,  elections);  and  we  discover  up-to-date 
references  to  the  modern  world  (cars,  airplanes,  popular  culture, 
guided  missiles,  computers,  space  flight).  Also,  as  Dundes’ 
article  shows,  the  jokes  are  rich  in  references  to  joke-telling 
itself  and  to  possible  consequences  of  it  in  Eastern  Europe. 

One  finds  in  all  this  material,  as  can  be  expected,  a 
number  of  familiar  widespread  joke  types  simply  adapted  to 
local  conditions:  the  international  conference  on  elephants,  the 
assortment  of  nationalities  forced  to  jump  out  of  a damaged 
airplane,  the  arrival  of  a noted  Communist  in  heaven  or  Hell 
with  results  (for  a folklorist)  easily  predictable,  the  numskull 
response  (usually  coming  from  Radio  Erevan),  and  the  like. 
The  most  interesting  vein  of  jokelore,  however,  is  that  which 
deals  with  the  realities  and  frustrations  of  life  under  Com- 
munism in  a strikingly  memorable,  original,  or  picturesque  way. 
Good  jokes  are  not  lectures  or  sermons.  They  are  an  “artistic 
reflection  of  life,”  as  a prominent  Romanian  folklorist  said  of 
folk  narratives,  although  I assure  you  he  was  not  talking  about 
political  jokes.  One  example: 

A Romanian  schoolchild  is  asked  by  his  teacher  to  draw  a 
picture  of  a pig.  He  draws  only  a curious  group  of  squiggles- 
two  triangles  at  one  end,  a curlicue  at  the  other,  four  squares 
at  the  bottom  (the  narrator  makes  this  drawing  as  he  tells  the 
story).  The  teacher  persists,  “Draw  a pig- that  doesn’t  look 
much  like  a pig!”  And  the  child  finally  gets  the  idea  and  puts 
in  some  long  curving  lines  to  fill  in  the  pig’s  fat  midsection 
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between  the  ears,  tail,  and  trotters,  and  he  exclaims,  “Asa, 
pentru  export !*  (“Oh,  you  mean  for  export"). 
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The  impression  of  life  under  Communism  given  in  these 
jokes  is  entirely  a negative  one,  which  proves  nothing  in  itself 
except  that  humor  deals  with  foibles  and  failures.  After  all, 
how  many  jokes  before  the  election  depict  the  success  of 
Vietnamization  or  the  popularity  of  Spiro  Agnew?  But  it  would 
clearly  have  been  a mistake  to  assume  that  the  Nixon-Agnew 
team  did  not  have  the  backing  of  a great  number  of  Americans 
simply  on  the  basis  of  negative  jokelore.  One  cannot  carry  the 
comparison  much  further,  however,  for  whereas  we  have  in  this 
country  other  meaningful  data  to  study  public  opinion  with 
(such  as  voting  statistics),  and  we  have  a free  press,  and  an 
opposition  party  eyeballing  the  administration,  in  Communist 
countries  these  factors  are  almost  entirely  lacking.  Thus,  a 
corollary  to  the  rule  about  repressive  regimes  generating  more 
jokelore  is  that  the  lore  so  generated  is  of  proportionally  more 
value  in  gauging  public  opinion  than  in  democratic  governments. 

The  greatest  value,  I think,  of  studying  political  dissent 
via  jokes  does  not  lie  in  the  quantity  or  degree  of  opinion 
revealed,  but  rather  in  the  quality  of  the  revelation,  what  kinds 
of  things  are  emphasized  again  and  again  to  be  wrong  with  the 
system  and  repugnant  to  the  people-of,  by,  and  for  whom  gov- 
ernment presumably  is.  This  is  not  to  say  that,  these  jokes 
directly  mirror  life,  but  really  that  they  exaggerate  and  distort 
real  life  specifically  in  those  areas  which  people  see  as  the 
most  irritating  and  the  most  vulnerable. 

I find,  in  general,  four  prominent  themes  in  this  material: 
defects  in  the  Communist  system;  propaganda  and  managed 
news  (which  rationalize  the  inadequacies  of  theory  and  sustain 
party  mythology):  repression  of  freedom  and  of  opinion;  and 
dislike  for  the  Russians. 

I will  conclude  by  summarizing  how  the  jokes  treat  each 
theme  and  by  giving  a few  sample  items  for  each.  Lest  this 
sound  like  just  another  Birch-bound  attack  on  Godless  Com- 
munism, I remind  you  that  what  follows  comes  directly  from  the 
minds  and  lips  of  people  living  under  that  system.  It  is  their 
folk  image  of  the  system  and  only  the  translation  and  para- 
phases  are  mine. 
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DEFECTS  IN  THE  SYSTEM:  The  jokes  show  us  a world 
in  which  science  and  industry  are  primitive,  manufacturing  is 
ill-planned,  distribution  is  haphazard,  and  consumer  goods  are 
either  defective  or  unavailable.  Quotas  and  work  goals  are 
frauds,  collective  farms  and  factories  are  rife  with  cheating 
and  boondoggling,  and  the  bureaucracy  is  clogged  with  phoney 
jobs  and  red  tape.  The  economy  totters,  while  poverty  and 
unemployment  flourish.  Socialism  is  a proven  failure;  capitalism 
wins. 

• A man  carrying  some  rolls  of  toilet  paper  home  in  a 
string  bag  is  surrounded  by  housewives  asking  him  where  he 
bought  them.  He  replies,  “I  didn't  buy  them.  I’m  taking  them 
home  from  the  cleaners.” 

• A man  goes  to  Hell  and  is  shown  two  apparently 
identical  rooms  with  giant  machines  grabbing  people  and  forcing 
them  down  onto  red  hot  coals.  One  is  labeled  “Capitalist 
Hell,”  the  other  “Socialist  Hell."  There  is  a long  line  in  front 
of  the  Socialist  Hell  because  they  keep  running  out  of  coal, 
and  when  the  machine  breaks  down  there  are  no  spare  parts. 

• A government  delegation  visits  an  elevator  factory 
where  each  department-motors,  cables,  elevator  cabins-is 
producing  far  below  its  planned  capacity.  Finally  they  reach  a 
department  which  is  overfulfilling  the  plan  at  260%.  They  are 
making  signs  saying  “Elevator  out  of  order.” 

• During  Nixon’s  visit  to  Romania,  President 
Ceaujescu  asked  him  how  many  poor  people  there  are  in  the 
United  States.  “About  20,000,000,”  Nixon  replies.  “Very 
interesting,"  says  Ceausescu,  “it’s  about  the  same  number 
for  us.” 

• A Bucharest  tour  guide  says  to  his  group:  “We  now 
make  our  own  car;  next  year  we  will  have  two.” 

PROPAGANDA  AND  MANAGED  NEWS:  Slogans  are  every- 
where along  with  pictures  of  Communist  leaders.  Speeches, 
resolutions,  promises  and  plans  are  couched  in  stereotyped 
rhetoric.  Everyone  is  called  “comrade."  Defects  in  the  system 
are  rationalized.  The  party  line  shifts,  and  the  news  media 
twist  to  keep  in  line.  Memorials  to  past  leaders  are  altered  or 
removed  as  official  opinions  change;  history  is  rewritten. 
Literature  and  the  arts  are  infiltrated.  Western  radio  broadcasts 
are  jammed. 

• Someone  asks  Radio  Erevan,  “Is  it  true  that  Cap- 
italism is  at  the  brink  of  the  abyss?"  Radio  Erevan  replies, 
“Yes,  but  Socialism  is  one  step  ahead.”  (Both  the  question  and 
the  answer  are  from  standard  party  rhetoric.) 

• Definition  of  a Spartak  (a  Czech  compact  automobile) 
phrased  in  Communist  rhetoric:  “The  people’s  vehicle,  driven 
on  behalf  of  the  people  by  their  appointed  representatives.” 

• Radio  Erevan  reports,  “It  is  true  that  some  party 
functionaries  have  a higher  living  standard  than  some  of  the 
main  capitalists  of  the  world.  It’s  just  one  more  proof  of  the 
incapability  of  the  Capitalist  system.” 
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• A man  is  arrested  when  he  stays  awake  during  a 
long  political  speech  because  the  policeman  knows  from  reading 
Karl  Marx  that  “The  enemy  never  sleeps,”  and  everyone  else  in 
the  audience  is  sound  asleep, 

• A Russian  diplomat  abroad  speaks  English  with  a 
constant  stream  of  loud  screeches  and  yells  because  he  learned 
the  language  from  jammed  broadcasts  and  thinks  these  sounds 
are  part  of  it. 

• A Moscow  tour  guide  shows  an  American  visitor  the 
subways  and  brags  about  how  frequently  the  trains  run.  “But,” 
says  the  American,  “we’ve  been  standing  here  twenty  minutes 
and  not  a train  has  gone  by  on  either  track.”  “Ah,”  says  the 
guide,  “but  in  America  you  beat  the  Negroes.” 

REPRESSION  OF  FREEDOM  AND  OF  OPINION:  Citizens 
live,  work,  and  travel  only  where  the  government  allows;  they 
have  complete  freedom  to  speak  their  minds,  as  long  as  they 
express  complete  satisfaction  with  the  Communist  rule.  Dis- 
senters may  be  harassed,  imprisoned,  or  deported.  The  police 
are  ruthless,  justice  is  a mockery,  mail  is  censored,  and  visas 
are  withheld.  Defector’s  friends  and  family  members  are  in 
grave  danger. 

• “Did  you  hear  that  Czechoslovakia  is  going  to  have 
a navy?"  “What,  a navy  in  a country  without  a seacoast?” 
“Why  not,  we  have  a justice  department,  don’t  we?” 

• Three  prisoners  are  conversing:  “I  was  put  in 
prison  for  criticizing  Khrushchev.”  “I  was  put  in  prison  for 
praising  Khrushchev.”  “I  am  Khrushchev.” 

• One  Communist  leader  suggests  to  another,  “Why 
don’t  we  just  remove  the  restrictions  and  allow  the  people  to 
travel  anywhere  they  want  to?”  Reply:  “What,  and  have  only 
the  two  of  us  left  in  Romania?" 

• Czech  archeologists  find  an  ancient  coffin  contain- 
ing a skeleton  which  is  either  that  of  Cyril  or  Methodius.  They 
send  the  skeleton  to  Russia  for  experts  to  examine  in  order  to 
figure  out  which  it  is.  When  it  is  returned  there  is  only  a little 
pile  of  dust  in  the  coffin  and  a note  saying,  “It  was  a hard  job 
figuring  out  which  man  this  was, but  after  a while  he  confessed.” 

• Comrade  Cerny  asks  an  embarrassing  question  about 
the  meat  shortages  at  the  ei\d  of  the  political  officer’s  lecture. 
The  officer  promises  to  have  an  answer  the  next  week.  After 
the  next  week’s  lecture  ther§,  is  only  one  question  from  the 
audience,  “Where  is  Comrade  Cerny?” 

DISLIKE  FOR  THE  RUSSIANS:  Strong  anti-Russian  feel- 
ings undoubtedly  existed  in  many  Eastern  European  countries 
long  before  the  present  regimes.  (Even  an  educated  sophisti- 
cated Czech  writes,  “Sputniks  and  fine  novels  notwithstanding, 
the  Russians  are  a backward  people.”)  President  Ceausescu  of 
Romania  is  well  known  for  his  resistance  to  Russian  pressures 
in  party  and  national  affairs,  and  for  this,  at  least,  his  people 
respect  him.  About  75%  of  the  Czech  political  jokes  I have  are 
directly  and  often  nastily  anti-Russian.  The  composite  Russian, 
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so  it  goes,  is  illiterate,  uncouth,  a thief  and  a scoundrel,, 
cruel,  unsanitary,  and  childish.  All  Russians  from  the  premier 
to  foot  soldiers  steal  watches  and  otherwise  oppress  the 
people.  Yet,  while  in  some  countries  people  rigidly  hate  Rus- 
sians, in  others  they  are  heroes.  The  threat  from  the  Chinese 
gives  hope  that  the  Russians  will  someday  meet  their  masters. 

• A Russian  is  drinking  beer  in  a Czech  bar  and  the 
waiter  notices  that  always  when  he  has  finished  a glass  of 
beer  the  coaster  under  it  has  disappeared.  He  stops  serving  the 
beer  on  coasters  and  the  Russian  asks,  “Hey,  where’s  the 
cookie?” 

• Russian  soldiers  must  travel  in  threes:  One  who  can 
read,  one  who  can  write,  and  a third  one  to  keep  his  eye  on 
those  damn  intellectuals. 

• A Russian  soldier  complains  to  another  one  in 
Prague  that  the  Czech  girls  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
him.  “What’s  your  technique?”  “I  just  say  ‘Lie  down!'”  The 
other  soldier  advises  him  to  be  more  refined  and  talk  about  art 
or  literature  before  trying  to  make  love.  So  he  says  to  a girl, 
“Do  you  read  Pushkin?”  “Occasionally."  “Well,  then,  lie  down!” 

• Brezhnev  is  being  driven  home  by  his  chauffer  from 
a meeting  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria.  He  asks  the  driver  three  times 
where  they  are  now  on  the  trip.  Each  time  the  driver  sticks  his 
arm  out  the  window  before  answering.  First  someone  kisses  his 
hand-Bulgaria.  Then  someone  spits  in  his  hand-Romania. 
Last  someone  steals  his  watch-“We’re  home  now,  Comrade 
Brezhnev.” 

• One  Czech  asks  another,  “Do  you  know  the  joke 
about  Brezhnev  floating  down  the  Volga  with  a knife  in  his 
back?”  “No,  but  it  starts  out  well.” 

• “What  might  have  happened  if  someone  had  assas- 
sinated Brezhnev  instead  of  President  Kennedy?”  “No  one  can 
say  for  sure,  except  that  Onassis  would  never  have  married 
Mrs.  Brezhnev.” 

• “Why  does  a Romanian  citizen’s  Dacia  automobile 
go  so  fast?"  “Because  he  has  put  Russian  tires  on  the  front 
and  Chinese  tires  on  the  rear.” 

• Someone  asks  Radio  Erevan,  “Is  it  true  that 
Maiakovski  committed  suicide,  and  if  so  what  were  his  last 
words?”  Radio  Erevan  answers,  “Yes,  it  is  true  that  Maiakovski 
committed  suicide,  and  his  last  words  were  ‘Don’t  shoot, 
comrades!’” 

NOTES 

1 My  research  in  Romania  from  September  1970  to  June 
1971  was  supported  by  a Guggenheim  Fellowship  and  a Ful- 
bright-Hays  Research  grant. 

2 “Laughter  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain:  A Sample  of  Rumanian 
Political  Jokes,”  The  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  27  (1971),  50-59. 

3 By  Petr  Beckmann  (Boulder,  Colorado:  The  Golem  Press, 
1969). 

4 Franz  Goess  and  Manfred  R.  Beer,  Prager  Anschl'age 
(Frankfurt/M.,  1968). 

5 “Political  Jokes  of  East  Germany,”  TFSB,  33  (1967), 
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The  Devil’s  Goin’  To  Get  You 


by  Bruce  Bastin 


The  following  tales  come  from  Willie  Trice  and  his  mother, 
Lula  Mae  Couch.  They  live  together  in  rural  Orange  County. 
Born  in  1910,  Willie  Trice  comes  from  a musical  family.  His 
maternal  grandfather  read  music  and  taught  Willie’s  mother  to 
play  both  guitar  and  organ.  She  played  both  at  church  gather- 
ings and  at  colored  “eight-hand  dances”-barn-dances.  Willie’s 
father,  Reuben  Trice,  played  a little  but  never  seriously,  and 
Willie  would  steal  away  and  make  his  own  “guitar.”  He  said, 
pointing  to  the  door,  “Take  a screen  wire  like  that  and  make  a 
fine  string  and  mama  had  a clothes  line.  . . . And  this  string, 
chord,  made  the  basses  on  it.  I had  two,  three  basses  on  it.  I 
had  two  or  three  other  strings  on  there,  and  we’d  cut  nails,  you 
know,  and  tune  it  up  with.  I’d  get  out  there  behind  a tree  and 
tune  it  up.  ...  It  sounds  good  to  me." 

He  often  watched  his  mother  play  and  she  was  as  respon- 
sible as  anyone  in  inspiring  him  to  learn  to  play.  “She  could 
play  and  when  she  got  to  pickin’,  we’d  all  sit  on  the  floor.  I 
said  I had  to  get  me  one.  I was  little  then.  My  daddy  wouldn’t 
let  me  put  my  hands  on  it.  Yes,  sir,  she  used  to  play.” 


t Born  in  England  in  1938,  the  author  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  and  Southampton  University,  and  at 
present  is  Head  of  Humanities  in  a high  school  (address: 
5 The  Mount,  Ifield,  near  Crawley,  Sussex).  Last  year 
he  was  in  Chapel  Hill  pursuing  a master' s degree  in  folk- 
lore. His  Crying  for  the  Carolines  (London:  Studio  Vista, 
1971)  is  a book  about  the  blues,  based  on  a prior  visit 
to  the  South.  His  hero  is  Blind  Boy  Fuller,  and  his 
research  areas  were  Durham,  Raleigh,  Winston-Salem, 
and  Charlotte. 
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Willie’s  oldest  paternal  uncle,  Luther,  nicknamed  Luke, 
was  a fine  banjo  player  and  together  with  Luther’s  youngest 
brother,  Albert  Trice,  on  guitar,  strongly  influenced  his  young 
nephew.  Willie  began  to  play  when  he  was  about  nine  years  of 
age.  Other  cousins  also  played  guitar,  and  a distant  relative  of 
Willie’s  mother,  Clarence  Couch,  taught  Willie  to  play  with  a 
bottleneck  over  his  finger,  to  produce  a whining,  slide 
technique. 

Most  of  Willie’s  early  musical  influences  were  of  church 
music  and  black  secular  country  dance  tunes  of  pre-blues 
origins,  although  both  Clarence  Couch  and  Marvin  Lynn,  a 
cousin,  played  blues.  By  the  late  1920s,  Willie  was  playing 
blues  too,  and  today  is  capable  of  playing  and  creating  new 
pieces  in  both  pre-blues  and  blues  styles.  His  younger  brother, 
Richard,  was  a fine  blues  guitarist  from  the  late  1930s  through 
the  1950s  but  “went  over”  to  the  church  and  will  not  play  blues 
any  more. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  following  tales  are  all 
linked  in  some  way  to  music.  The  first  tale  concerns  Willie 
Trice’s  paternal  uncle,  Luther  Trice.  The  setting  is  the  cross- 
roads near  the  present-day  Triangle  Nursing  Home  No.  2,  and 
the  church  mentioned  is  the  Mount  Sinai  Church  on  Road  1718. 


Willie:  My  uncle  Luke  . . . that  was  right  over  here  by  the 
crossroads,  over  beyond  the  church;  right  where  you  go  back  to 
Chapel  Hill.  The  road  has  changed  now  since  it  was  then.  The 
old  dirt  road  cornin’  down  the  hill,  y’know,  and  this  road  ran 
across  it.  That  made  it  a crossroads  and  he  heard  he  could  go 
to  the  crossroads^  for  nine  mornings,  sing  and  play  and  do  what 
you  could  and  you  could  learn  how  to  play;  you  could  learn 
anything. ^ Send  yourself  to  the  devil,  y’know. 3 He  goin’  to 
try.  He  could  play  but  he  wanted  to  play  better  than  what  he 
was.  So  he  went  over  there  Sunday  morning^  right  early,  got 
up  on  the  dogwood  limb  and  started  playing.  He  was  playing 
on  there.  After  a while,  the  wind  got  to  blowin’  a little  bit  and 
something  came  up  there  and  got  to  dancing.  He  didn’t  pay  it 
too  much  mind,  so  kept  on  playing,  playing.  After  a while,  it 
got  to  dancing,  kicking  leaves  everywhere  and_  balls  of  fire 
coming  out  of  his  mouth  and  his  eyes  right  red. 5 He  said,  the 
wind  got  to  blowing  sure  enough  and  he  jumped  out  of  that 
tree.  He  couldn’t  stand  it.  It  came  towards  him,  too,  dancing 
and  kicking  leaves  everywhere;  eyes  right  red  and  balls  of  fire 
coming  out  of  his  mouth.  I don’t  know  what  he  told  the  devil. 
He  ran  on  home. 

Mrs.  Couch:  Well,  didn’t  he  sell  hisself  to  the  devil? 

Willie:  No!  He  didn’t  stay  there!  He  couldn’t  stand  it! 

Bastin:  The  devil  didn’t  get  him  then? 

Willie:  No!  He  said  the  devil’d  have  to  ketch  him ’cause  he 
was  gone!  he  ran  a solid  mile  acrost  that  hill  and  ran  backover 
here. 
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The  next  tale  again  refers  to  Uncle  Luther  but  relates  to 
the  time  when  Willie  Trice’s  father,  Reuben  Trice,  attempted 
to  play  the  banjo.  Despite  the  disbelief  of  his  mother,  Willie 
was  adamant  that  this  had  occurred. 

Willie:  I heard  my  daddy  say  he  was  working  out-as  a 
kid-boy,  he  was  working  out-and  say  he  bought  him  an  old 
banjo.  Uncle  Luke  had  one,  so  he  bought  him  an  old  banjo.  His 
mother  was  livin’  then.  He  was  livin’  right  down  here  below 
this  church  [JMount  Sinai  -used  to  be  a place  called  the  Rigby 
House.  That  was  a house  out  there,  where  they  used  to  live. 
He  had  a banjo.  Every  night  he’d  come  in  and  mess  with  that 
banjo  a little  bit.  Mama  told  him-she  was  sitting  there  in  her 
chair,  her  robe  draggin’  the  floor.  She  looked  at  him,  platting 
her  hair,  y’know,  combing  her  hair  and  she  told  him,  she  said, 
“The  devil’s  goin’  to  get  you  about  that  banjo.®  He’s  goin’  to 
tear  that  banjo -all  to  pieces.”  He  put  that  banjo  up  in  the  loft. 
One  other  night  he  came  in,  picked  up  the  banjo,  messed  with 
it  a little  bit,  and  laid  it  back  up  in  the  loft.  After  a while, 
somethin’  got  to  messin’  with  that  banjo,  turning  it  around, 
turning  it  around.  It  quit.  The  next  night  he  come  in.  The  old 
banjo’s  up  there-somethin’s  to  happen  to  it — it  was  late  in  the 
night  about  ten  o’clock  or  so  before  they  went  to  bed.  Somethin’ 
got  to  messin’  with  the  banjo  and  he  hollered,  “Tear  it  up!” and 
it  ripped  that  thing  all  to  pieces;  head  and  strings.  Do  you 
ever  hear  him  tell  it,  Momma? 

Mrs.  Couch:  No. 

Willie:  Well,  he  told  me  and  he  told  somebody  else.  It  tore 
that  banjo  all  to  pieces. 

Bastin:  Never  found  out  what  happened? 

Willie:  No,  sir!  Kept  on  messin’  with  it  like  they  was 
goin’  to  tear  it  up,  so  he  just  hollered  up  there  and  say,  “Tear 
it  all  to  pieces!"  And  they  tore  it  up,  too!  Ripped  it  up.  Ripped 
the  head  out  of  it. 

Mrs.  Couch:  I bet  it  was  a rat. 

Willie:  No,  no.  He  say  it  wasn’t  a rat-said  it  tore  that 
thing  all  to  pieces.  He  said  his  momma  told  him  the  devil 
goin’  to  get  him.  That  broke  him  from  banjo! 

The  Trices  always  lived  in  the  country  between  University 
Station  and  Duke  Forest,  and  it  was  then  some  distance  through 
the  fields  and  woods  to  reach  the  railroad  station.  Again  there 
is  the  motif  of  restriction  on  actions  undertaken  on  a Sunday. 

Mrs.  Couch:  That’s  as  bad  as  I told  Richard.  We  was 
living  up  yonder;  that  was  before  I married  []againj.  We  got  up 
that  Sunday  morning  and  1 fixed  breakfast.  Richard  said  to 
me,  “I  believe  I’ll  go  to  the  show.”  I said,  “Yeh,  you  go  to 
the  show  and  the  devil  goin’  to  get  you  too.  He'll  run  you 
away  from  there  before  you  get  back  here.”  So  he  got  ready  and 
went  to  the  University  ^railroad  station]]  to  catch  the  train  and 
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went  to  see  the  show  and  came  back  that  night  on  the  five 
o’clock  train.  It  was  dark  time  he  walked  over  to  our  house. 
And  one  of  the  neighbors  lived  up  on  the  hill.  Richard  said 
something  ran  out  of  the  woods  and,  Lord,  he  said  it  had  a 
terrible  scent;?  scared  him  to  death!  He  run  back,  run  into  the 
people’s  house,  didn’t  even  knock  at  the  door!  He  said, 
“Momma,  don’t  you  never  tell  me  nothin’  like  that  no  more!” 
Yeh,  he  speaks  about  that  now  sometimes. 


Both  Richard  and  Willie  Trice  would  walk  considerable 
distances  in  order  to  play  their  guitars,  especially  at  week- 
ends. It  was  nothing  to  walk  into  Chapel  Hill  to  play,  Willie 
carrying  his  heavy  steel-bodied  National  guitar  on  his  back. 
Long,  lonely  walks  back  through  gloomy  woods  understandably 
gave  rise  to  tales  like  the  following: 

Willie:  You  know  that  big,  two-storied  house  as  you  go 
back  towards  the  station-you  know,  lies  back  off  the  road. 
That  house  used  to  be  closer  to  the  road.  My  wife  lived  there, 
right  back  aside  of  my  sister.  That’s  where  I started  goin’  with 
her.  Her  cousin  was  up  there-I  was  goin’  up  to  see  her,  y’know, 
Snow  all  around  and  I had  my  old  guitar.  Played  up  there  until 
nightfall.  Richard  was  with  me,  so  when  we  came  on  back,  the 
snow  was  off  the  ground  a little  bit;  the  moon  was  shining. 
Something  came  out  of  the  woods  about  this  high  [Indicates 
about  four  feet  off  the  ground^  just  as  black  as  anything  you 
ever  seen.^  Moved  along  right  across  the  road,  right  in  front 
of  us.  I rushed  up  there  to  see  what  I could  see  but  didn’t  see 
nuthin’  go  up  in  that  lane  and  I was  right  there  in  the  road. 

Bastin:  Where  was  Richard? 

Willie:  He  was  right  along  there  with  me.  I said,  “Richard, 
did  you  see  it?”  He  says,  “Yeh.”  We  kept  on  lookin’.  Didn’t 
scare  me  though. 

Mrs.  Couch:  Should  have  took  Don  [[Willie’s  brother[[ 
along.  He  carries  a little  pistol  along  with  him.  Anything 
startle  him  he  can  go  fire  on. 

Willie:  Yeh,  but  that  such  as  he  had  wouldn’t  do  nuthin’  to 
scare  that  stuff!  I went  back  the  next  morning  and  I didn’t  see 
no  tracks  in  the  road. 9 If  it  had  been  in  the  mud  or  in  the 
snow,  I mean.  Didn’t  see  no  tracks. 

NOTES 

1 Motif  D.1786  Magic  power  at  cross-roads.  This  and  all 
subsequent  motif  numbers  can  be  found  in  either  Stith  Thomp- 
son, Motif  Index  of  Folk  Literature  (Bloomington,  1956)  or 
Ernest  W.  Baughman,  Type  and  Motif-Index  of  the  Folktales  of 
England  and  North  America  (Bloomington,  1966).  The  cross- 
roads motif  is  common  in  black  folklore  and  a further  example 
can  be  found  in  David  Evans,  Tommy  Johnson  (London:  Studio 
Vista,  1971),  p.  22,  where  the  (now)  Reverend  LeDell  Johnson 
talks  about  the  musical  ability  of  his  very  infuential  blues- 
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playing  brother  Tommy,  who  “said  the  reason  he  knowed  so 
much,  said  he  sold  hisself  to  the  devil.  I asked  him  how.  He 
said,  ‘If  you  want  to  learn  how  to  play  anything  you  want  to 
play  and  learn  how  to  make  songs  yourself,  you  take  your 
guitar  and  you  go  to  where  a road  crosses  that  way,  where  a 
crossroad  is.  Get  there,  be  sure  to  get  there  a little  ’fore 
twelve  o’clock  that  night  so  you  know  you’ll  be  there.  You 
have  your  guitar  and  be  playing  a piece  sitting  there  by  your- 
self. ...  A big  black  man  will  walk  up  there  and  take  your 
guitar  and  he’ll  tune  it.  And  then  he’ll  play  a piece  and  hand 
it  back  to  you.  That’s  the  way  I learned  how  to  play  anything 
I want.’  And  he  could.  He  could  play  anything.” 

2 This  idea  is  apparently  common  among  traditional  white 
Appalachian  musicians  also.  It  is  related  to  motifs  G. 303. 22 
The  devil  helps  people  and  N.810  Supernatural  helpers. 

3 M.211  Man  sells  his  soul  to  devil.  Perhaps  M.211.9 
Person  sells  soul  to  the  devil  in  return  for  the  granting  of 
wishes,  and  M.211. 10  Man  sells  soul  to  devil  for  power  or 
skill  to  come.  An  example  of  a blues  musician  believing  that 
another  had  come  by  his  ability  to  play  by  selling  his  soul  to 
the  devil  is  when  a Mississippi  singer,  Son  House,  spoke  about 
Robert  Johnson:  “House  suggested  in  all  seriousness  that 
Johnson,  in  his  months  away  from  home,  had  ‘sold  his  soul  to 
the  devil  in  exchange  for  learning  to  play  like  that.’”  Cf.  Pete 
Welding,  “Hell  Hound  on  His  Trail:  Robert  Johnson,”  Blues 
Unlimited,  83  (July,  1971),  16. 

4 Many  black  musicians  consider  it  bad  luck  to  play  on 
Sunday  and  will  certainly  not  play  blues.  Willie  Trice  is 
himself  reluctant  to  play  blues  on  Sunday  and  another  Orange 
County  banjo  player,  John  Snipes,  refuses  to  play  any  music 
on  Sunday,  although  his  repertoire  is,  for  the  most  part,  old, 
pre-blues  dance  tunes  and  furthermore  he  does  not  play  blues. 
Blues  are  considered  by  all  serious  church-goers  to  be  evil; 
hence  Richard  Trice’s  refusal  to  play  blues  since  he  has 
“gone  over.”  Richard  M.  Dorson,  American  Negro  Folktales, 
(Greenwich,  Conn.,  1967)  cites  other  Sunday  restrictions. 
Q. 223. 6. 2 Person  is  punished  for  hunting  on  Sunday,  p.  266, 
and  Q. 223. 6, 3 Punishment  for  fishing  on  Sunday,  pp.  267-8. 

5 G. 303. 4. 1.2. 2 Devil  with  glowing  eyes.  Also  related 
are  G. 303. 3. 4. 2.1  Devil  as  a ball  of  fire  and  G. 303. 4.1 .2.3  Two 
beams  of  fire  shoot  from  devil’s  eyes.  A cluster  of  motifs  are 
grouped  around  G. 303. 3. 2 Devil  in  superhuman  form.  Possibly 
related  here  are  E. 501. 12. 3 Wild  hunt  appears  at  cross-roads, 
and  D. 1415. 2 Magic  musical  instrument  causes  person  to 
dance.  In  a Negro  tale,  “Luster  an  de  devil”  in  James  R. 
Aswell,  et  al.,  God  Bless  the  Devil:  Liars  Bench  Tales 
(Chapel  Hill,  1940),  p.  195,  the  devil  is  pictured  as  being 
very  dark,  “smelt  like  a hot  iron,”  while  “sparks  was  jes 
spittin  from  his  ears  an  some  little  red  flames  was  curlin  out 
of  his  nose.” 

6 The  playing  of  musical  instruments  was  often  con- 
sidered a sin  in  both  black  and  white  traditions. 
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7 G. 303. 4. 8.1  Devil  has  sulphurous  odor.  G. 303. 6. 3. 4 
Devil  appears  in  an  intense  light  and  with  strong  odor  of 
sulphur.  There  are  again  cross-references  with  footnote  5, 
concerning  light,  and  Aswell’s  reference  to  the  devil  smelling 
like  a “hot  iron.” 

8 G. 303. 5.1  Devil  is  dressed  in  black.  See  also  reference 
to  Aswell  in  footnote  5. 

9 G. 303. 4. 8. 15  Devil  leaves  no  tracks  in  snow. 

Publications 

As  almost  everybody  knows,  the  popular  State  magazine 
published  in  Raleigh  carries  a sizable  amount  of  folklore  about 
North  Carolina.  In  it  can  be  found  some  “Tall  Tales  from 
Kinston”  (17  July  1937),  "The  Legend  of  Wayah  Bald”  (17  Jan. 
1942),  stories  about  Cape  Hatteras  sea  monsters  (21  Sept. 
1950),  and  a “Horror  Story”  of  a pioneering  couple  in  a snake 
den  (21  June  1952). 

But  how  can  a person  know  just  what  is  there,  and  just 
where  to  find  it  in  State?  Last  spring,  Mrs.  Susan  Jane  Weiss 
(present  address:  862  Maryhurst,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711) 
completed  a master’s  thesis  in  Library  Science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  titled  “Folklore  from 
The  State,  1933-1953:  a Classified  Index.”  Her  purpose  was  to 
demonstrate  that  much  folklore  exists  in  nonfolklore  publi- 
cations and  that  such  publications  ought  to  be  indexed.  With 
certain  exceptions,  she  followed  the  system  used  by  T.  Barry 
Buermann  in  “An  Analytical  Index  to  North  Carolina  Folklore, 
Vols.  1-8”  and  published  as  a complete  issue  of  North  Carolina 
Folklore  in  December  1961  (Vol.  IX,  No.  3).  How  helpful  it 
would  be  if  a couple  of  interested  graduate  students  would 
take  up  State  where  Mrs.  Weiss  left  off  in  1953  and  where  Mr. 
Buermann  stopped  in  1960  with  NCF\ 

Maco  Light  (21  July  1934,  5 May  1951):  the  famous  remark 
‘It’s  a damn  long  time  between  drinks”  (3  Nov.  1934,  17  Nov. 
1934,  28  Jan.  1939,  3 Jan.  1953);  the  mystery  ship  Carroll  M. 
Deering  (16  Dec.  1933,  25  Feb.  1939,  4 Aug.  1945):  Chimney 
Rock’s  pot  of  gold  (13  Jan.  1940);  the  Frankie  Silver  ballad 
(23  Jan.  1937,  5 June  1948):  old-time  joustings  (3  Sept.  1936, 
11  Nov.  1950);  strange  epitaphs  (1  Jan.  1938,  3 Feb.  1945): 
hat-burnings  (7  Feb.  1953):  a dozen  articles  about  Christmas 
in  North  Carolina;  John  Kooners  and  Don  Quixote  Invincibles 
(22  July  1944,  17  Dec.  1949);  plus  many  stories  of  witchcraft, 
superstitions,  and  folk  cures  are  indexed  in  the  thesis. 
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This  special  COLLEGE  STUDENT  CONTEST  issue,  made 
possible  by  a grant  from  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council,  con- 
tains five  of  the  contest  entries,  including  the  $100  prizewinner 
by  William  E.  Holloman  and  the  $50  second  prizewinner  by 
Bruce  W.  Whitehurst.  Other  entries  will  appear  in  forthcoming 
numbers. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  20,  1974,  at  Chapel  Hill,  is  the  date 
of  the  first  spring  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society.  Charles  G.  Zug  III,  professor  of  folklore  at  UNC-CH,  is 
planning  a program  of  papers,  panels,  and  addresses  by  promi- 
nent out-of-state  visitors.  FOLKLORE  AND  FOLKLIFE  RE- 
SEARCH IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  is  the  general  topic.  Details 
of  the  one-day  meeting  will  be  mailed  later  to  all  members  of 
the  Society,  but  put  the  date  on  your  calendar  now. 

The  61st  ANNUAL  SESSION  of  the  Society  last  November 
16  was  pronounced  one  of  the  best  ones  yet.  The  large  group 
was  in  for  a good  time  from  the  first  note  of  W.  Amos  Abrams's 
Musical  Casket.  The  Pentecostal  Fellowship  Choir  from  Durham 
was  glorious  and  uplifting,  and  the  Grandfather  Mountain 
Cloggers  from  Newland  were  ecstatic  professionals.  Virgil 
Sturgill  of  Asheville  and  newly  elected  president  Charles  W. 
Joyner  of  Laurinburg  sang  and  played  the  dulcimer.  New 
officers  were  elected  (see  preceding  page),  and  three  Brown- 
Hudson  Awards  were  presented  (the  citations  will  appear  in  our 
May  issue). 

BRIEFLY.  A new  editorial  policy  for  the  Journal  welcomes 
only  articles  based  solidly  on  field  collecting  and/or  library 
investigation.  Except  in  increasingly  rare  cases,  articles  deal- 
ing with  North  Carolina  materials  alone  will  be  accepted. 
Imaginatively  creative  contributions  will  no  longer  be  used. 

. . . Dr.  E.  M,  Stack,  Department  of  Modern  Languages,  NCSU, 
has  agreed  to  continue  as  typographical  designer  for  1974.  . . . 
The  May  issue  of  the  Journal  features  “Gouging  in  Early  North 
Carolina”  by  Thomas  C.  Parramore  of  Meredith  College.  In 
August  a special  promotional  issue  will  aim  to  please  young- 
sters of  grade-school  age,  with  witch  and  ghost  yarns  collected 
by  Manly  Wade  Wellman  from  inmates  of  a North  Carolina 
correctional  institution,  several  strange  folktales  discovered  by 
F.  Roy  Johnson,  and  two  Blackbeard  stories  by  Righton 
McCallum  and  Wilbur  C.  Ormond.  In  November  will  come  W.  Amos 
Abrams’s  fifth  article  in  his  series  on  ballad  singers. 


The  Ice-Cold  Hand 


by  William  E.  Holloman 


At  home  in  Goldsboro  late  one  October  afternoon,  I went 
out  into  the  back  yard  to  get  some  chrysanthemums  for  my 
grandmother.  Dusty  pecan  leaves  underfoot  crunched  as  I 
twisted  the  tough  stalks.  After  getting  an  equal  amount  of 
each  color-rust,  gold,  rose,  yellow-I  went  back  into  the 
kitchen,  put  them  on  the  counter,  and  sat  down  at  the  table  as 
she  came  in  with  the  brass  vase.  I had  been  wondering  about 
local  legends  or  ghost  stories  like  those  read  for  a folklore 
course  at  school  and  asked  her  if  she  remembered  any. 

“Let’s  see  ...  my  grandmother  told  me  one  . . . how  did 
it  go  . . .”  Standing  in  a blur  of  light  that  penetrated  the  brittle 
mass  around  her  head,  she  carefully  placed  one  more  stem,  then 
began,  “It  happened  sometime  in  the  late  eighteen  hundreds  in 
the  summertime.  A young  man  by  the  name  of  George  Scott  had 
been  going  with  this  girl,  a lovely  Southern  girl,  and  she  loved 
him  dearly.  They  were  planning  to  get  married  in  the  early  fall. 
He  decided  for  some  reason  that  he  . . . well,  wasn’t  ready  to 
get  married  and  broke  the  engagement.  She  was  just  grief- 
stricken.  Before  long  she  became  ill,  caught  typhoid  fever,  I 
think.  She  got  worse  and  worse  and  finally  died.  He  was  upset 
about  it,  but  not  too  much,  because  he  went  on  with  the  other 
boys  to  see  other  girls. 

“Around  Christmas  he  and  a bunch  of  young  men  were  go- 
ing to  a party.  They  had  to  walk  back  home  in  those  days.  It 


t The  author,  who  graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  last  May,  is  now  working  at  the 
Ackland  Art  Museum.  His  prize  essay  was  written  in  an 
undergraduate  course  in  folklore  taught  by  Charles  G.  Zug  III. 
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was  two  or  three  miles  on  a narrow,  winding  road,  so  narrow 
only  one  buggy  could  pass,  and  grown  up  on  both  sides.  They 
had  to  go  past  the  very  graveyard  where  his  girl  friend  was.  As 
they  got  right  opposite  the  graveyard,  they  saw  this  funny- 
looking fog,  a white  form  coming  toward  them.  The  other  boys 
took  off  and  flew,  scared  to  death,  and  left  him,  but  George 
Scott  stood  stock-still,  petrified,  because  he  knew  who  it  was 
and  it  couldn’t  be  anybody  else.  He  didn’t  speak  and  she 
didn’t  either.  The  white  shape  touched  him.  Its  hand  was  icy 
cold.  Then  it  vanished. 

“The  others  had  gotten  to  the  house,  where  they  told  what 
had  happened  and  excited  everybody.  Some  went  back  to  see 
if  they  could  find  him,  and  they  did.  He  was  still  in  a daze.  A 
few  months  later  his  health  went  bad  and  he  died  young.  And 
that’s  not  all.  He  was  buried  in  the  same  cemetery  not  far 
from  where  the  girl  was.  His  parents  put  up  a white  tombstone 
about  four  feet  high.  After  he’d  been  dead  about  forty  years, 
the  news  got  out  that  there  was  the  likeness  of  that  girl’s  face 
on  his  tombstone.  It  was  some  kind  of  discoloration,  very 
visible,  lifesize.  She’d  been  dead,  of  course,  a long  time,  but 
people  who’d  seen  her  picture  declared  for  sure  it  was  she  and 
nobody  else.  People  came  from  miles  around  to  see  it."  She 
stepped  back  to  appraise  the  flowers  that  glowed  in  the  dusk. 

Down  the  road  from  the  cemetery  where  the  fatal  touch 
occurred,  lived  a long-time  resident  familiar  with  the  story, 
Mrs.  Esther  Deaton.  In  her  newly  paneled  den,  a tangle  of 
patches  and  scraps  for  a quilt  lay  over  a naked  ironing  board. 
Ferns  and  begonias  were  under  the  windows,  since  dizziness 
kept  her  from  gardening  as  she  once  had.  The  rockers  on  her 
chair  were  thin. 

“Yes,  I always  heard  something  happened  to  a Scott  man 
about  his  sweetheart.  He  and  his  girl  were  deeply  in  love  and 
planned  to  get  married.  She  got  sick.  He  told  her  maybe  it’d 
be  better  since  she  was  sick  if  they  called  it  off.  That  really 
did  break  her  heart,  to  think  he  wouldn’t  stand  by  her  through 
her  illness,  so  she  drooped  and  withered  away  and  died. 

“A  little  while  later,  he  was  coming  down  by  this  cemetery 
when  his  sweetheart’s  spirit  came  out  and  went  after  him  to 
shake  hands.  He  took  blood  poisoning  in  that  hand  she’d 
touched,  and  immediately  passed  on,  too.  Usually  give  it 
twelve  hours  and  it’ll  get  ’em. 

“Years  after  that,  her  likeness  appeared  on  his  headpiece 
in  some  kind  of  stain  or  spotty  place.  People  would  go  up  there, 
view  it,  and  make  it  out.  They  all  said  it  looked  just  like  her- 
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people  who’d  known  her  or  seen  pictures  of  her.  I don’t  recall 
her  name." 

Under  a cedar  on  a bank  above  the  road  lay  the  broken 
stone  of  George  Scott,  who  died  October  4,  1868,  but  beside 
him  were  a wife  and  daughter.  Marriage  certainly  didn’t  fit 
the  story.  I looked  around  at  the  others.  Ten  feet  away  was 
George  Deans,  born  January  11, 1831,  and  died  June  9,  1889.  He 
was  at  least  apparently  single,  but  he  hardly  died  young.  Not 
far  away  was  a stone  marked  mysteriously  with  only  “G.  S." 

Back  at  school,  I found  that  Mrs.  Nilla  Lancaster  of  Wayne 
County  had  told  the  same  story  in  1923  ( Brown  Collection,  I, 
676).  I later  learned  she  was  the  late  half-sister  of  my  grand- 
mother's next-door  neighbor,  who  knew  nothing  about  the  tale. 
Mrs.  Lancaster  gave  names  of  both  people,  George  Deans  and 
Rachel  Vincent;  but  while  the  other  two  informants  mixed  the 
names  regardless  of  the  graveyard  evidence  that  Scott  was 
married,  Mrs.  Lancaster  gave  an  incongruous  date  for  his 
death-long  before  the  Civil  War.  She  may  not  have  been  aware 
an  actual  stone  marker  for  George  Deans  existed.  She  probably 
would  have  added  the  authenticity  of  specific  locale,  as  well 
as  changed  her  date,  had  she  known  it.  The  man’s  death  and 
the  acquisition  of  his  story  by  a collector  did  not  end  the 
development  of  the  tale,  however,  for  the  version  in  the  Brown 
Collection  lacks  the  face’s  appearance,  which,  if  it  occurred 
about  forty  years  after  Deans’s  death,  would  have  been  several 
years  after  Mrs.  Lancaster  told  the  story  to  a collector. 

Of  the  three  versions,  Mrs.  Holloman’s  makes  the  hero 
least  reprehensible  merely  because  his  reasons  for  breaking  up 
with  the  girl  are  unknown.  Mrs.  Deaton  has  him  leaving  her 
during  her  illness,  and  Mrs.  Lancaster  says  he  is  deceiving 
her  with  another.  Her  illness  results  from  his  desertion  in  Mrs. 
Holloman’s  and  Mrs.  Lancaster’s,  but  causes  it  in  Mrs. 
Deaton’s.  Although  the  recent  versions  also  suggest  that  her 
return  is  to  claim  him  for  death,  the  earlier  one  has  the  girl 
planning  revenge  even  before  death.  Perhaps  unfaithfulness 
evokes  a stronger  reaction  than  desertion. 

The  motifs  in  the  legend  are  generally  similar  to  those  in 
several  familiar  ballads.  Barbara  Allen  demonstrates  callous- 
ness comparable  to  George  Deans’s  in  the  Deaton  version  by 
saying  to  an  ailing  admirer,  “If  on  your  deathbed  you  be  lying  / 

I cannot  keep  you  from  your  death  / So  farewell."  When  the 
sick  one  turns  his  face  to  the  wall,  he  has  lost  the  will  to 
live  much  as  Deaton’s  heroine  does  (F.  G.  Child,  English  and 
Scottish  Popular  Ballads,  New  York,  1962,  II,  277,  84B).  In 
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“Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet  William,"  the  lover’s  promise  of 
marriage  is  broken  by  his  infidelity,  and  the  girl’s  death  from 
grief  results.  Her  spiritual  return  is  benevolent  rather  than 
malevolent  as  in  the  more  recent  tale;  she  blesses  her  still- 
loved ex-fiance.  After  he  learns  of  Margaret’s  death,  he  peni- 
tently goes  to  kiss  per  pale,  wan  lips  and  dies  of  sorrow  (Child, 
II,  201,  74A).  The  dead  person’s  touch  becomes  threatening 
and  distinctly  fatal  in  the  Wayne  County  legend,  more  like 
another  Child  version  which  has  a male  lover  say,  on  returning 
from  the  dead  to  claim  his  troth,  “I  am  no  earthly  man  / Should 
I kiss  thy  rosy  lips  / Thy  days  will  not  be  long”  (Child,  II, 
229,  77A).  The  contact  is  sublimated  to  a handshake  in  the 
local  tale.  Metaphysical  union  of  the  two  after  death  by  the 
appearance  of  her  picture  on  his  tomb  corresponds  to  the 
entwined  briar  and  rose  from  William’s  and  Margaret’s  graves 
that  grew  “till  they  join’d  in  a true  lovers’  knot”  for  all  to 
admire.  Surviving  variants  of  these  British  ballads  have 
appeared  in  North  Carolina  ( Brown  Collection,  1952,  II,  79, 
113).  Whatever  possible  actual  event,  if  any,  forms  the  basis 
of  the  legend,  knowledge  of  ballads  may  have  influenced  those 
who  retold  it  generations  ago. 

Other  North  Carolina  legends  have  similar  motifs.  A 
wraith  occasionally  startled  travelers  in  the  state’s  western 
counties  by  placing  a cold  hand  on  theirs  and  staring  silently 
with  mournful  eyes  (Sadie  Patton,  Ghost  Stories  and  Legends 
of  the  Mountains,  Hendersonville,  1935).  Such  a spirit  may  have 
contributed  to  Rachel  Vincent’s  story.  In  Wake  County  a 
shotgun-like  shape  appeared  on  the  stone  of  a man  who  had 
shot  his  family  and  himself  (Mary  A.  Hicks,  “Marked  Tomb,” 
Drawer  C-3,  Envelope  212  #5,  Federal  Writers'  Project,  State 
Archives,  Raleigh).  While  the  image  in  the  Deans  story  may  rep- 
resent a fusion  of  the  two  after  death,  it  may  also  show  the 
cause  of  death  as  did  the  shotgun— she  gave  the  fatal  touch. 
The  Wayne  County  legend  includes  both  the  idea  of  a cold- 
handed spirit  and  a marked  tomb. 

Informants  of  this  story  offered  logical  explanations  for 
the  “supernatural  being.”  Mrs.  Deaton  had  always  heard  that 
foxfire,  a glowing  chemical  reaction  produced  by  decaying 
plant  matter,  was  a frequent  phenomenon  around  the  Deans 
cemetery  in  the  old  days.  Strange  flying  lights  were  thought  to 
be  chimney  swallows  which  had  been  browsing  through  rotten 
substances.  Mrs.  Holloman  suggested  that  another  boy  could 
have  resented  the  way  the  boy  had  mistreated  the  girl,  and 
taking  advantage  of  his  guilty  state  of  mind,  could  have 
arranged  a frame-up  so  that  the  other  boys  would  abandon  him 
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at  the  emergence  of  a draped  figure.  If  the  encounter  happened 
in  December,  anyone’s  hand  would  have  been  as  cold  as  a 
ghost's. 

For  such  stories  to  be  effective  in  context,  listeners  had 
to  employ  the  imagination  and  suggestibility  which  have  now 
atrophied.  Mrs.  Deaton  said  the  stories  were  told  just  for  ex- 
citement and  that  since  radio,  television,  and  motion  pictures 
have  come  in,  “.  . . few  people  want  to  get  in  on  those  old 
tales.”  Mrs.  Holloman  remembers  youthful  gatherings  at  which 
ghost  stories  were  told.  Unless  someone  hitched  up  two  horses 
to  a wagon  filled  with  straw  and  went  along  picking  people  up 
on  the  way,  most  people  walked.  Methodism  having  forbade 
dancing,  cardplaying,  and  drinking,  the  pastimes  included  a 
few  games,  quilting,  peanut-parching,  corn-popping,  and  taffy- 
pulling. For  the  last,  my  grandmother  recalls,  “You  had  to 
grease  your  hands  with  soft  butter.  I’ve  known  girls  to  be  pull- 
ing candy  and  it’d  just  sprazzle  out  and  get  all  tangled  up  in 
their  hair.  Later,  guests  would  gather  around  the  roaring  open 
fire.  They’d  sit  on  the  floor  and  tell  ghost  stories.  After  each 
one,  someone  would  try  to  cap  it  and  make  it  a little  worse." 
Some  people  would  act  like  they  were  afraid  to  go  home.  Finally, 
once  everyone  was  willingly  induced  into  uneasiness,  some- 
body would  issue  a challenge  to  perform  some  daring  deed.  In 
one  instance  reported  by  Mrs.  Holloman  and  Mrs.  Virginia 
Crumpler,  the  result  was  death.  A girl  accepted  a dare  to  go 
stick  a fork  in  the  new  grave  of  a crabby  old  person.  When  she 
knelt  to  do  it,  her  apron  blew  out  and  she  unknowingly  pinned 
it.  Jumping  up,  she  felt  something  yank,  and  collapsed  from 
fright.  The  party  wondered  where  she  had  gone,  and  next  morn- 
ing somebody  saw  her  lying  across  the  grave.  Retold  as  an 
actual  event,  this  anecdote  is  itself  legendary  (Richard  Dorson, 
Buying  the  Wind,  Chicago,  1964,  p.  309). 

In  mid-November  I revisited  the  graveyard  to  see  if  there 
really  was  a Rachel  Vincent.  Again  I observed  the  stone  of 
George  Deans,  but  this  time  I saw  something  strangely  un- 
noticed before.  Near  the  top,  almost  hidden  by  lichens,  was  a 
carving  of  two  hands  eternally  clasped-perhaps  holding  another 
clue  to  the  story’s  origin.  I surveyed  anonymous  monuments  and 
rotting  wooden  markers.  At  the  other  end  of  the  cemetery  I 
found  a headstone  chiseled  with  "Rachael  H.,  Daughter  of 
Thomas  R.  and  Martha  Vinson,  Born  Aug.  7,  1839,  Died  Feb.  6, 
1857.”  She  was  eight  years  younger  than  he  was,  but  he  sur- 
vived her  by  over  three  decades.  Did  she  wait  that  long  to 
return  and  claim  him  for  death?  Did  he  receive  the  touch  and 
die  years  later  complaining  of  pain  in  his  hand?  A storyteller, 
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anyway,  would  probably  have  condensed  the  timespan  to  height- 
en the  dramatic  effect.  At  the  top  of  her  stone  was  a hand  hold- 
ing drooping  flowers.  Did  she  wither  away  also  because  she 
had  been  deserted?  If  there  was  any  connection,  no  one  remains 
to  explain  it,  for  relatives  of  the  two  have  long  since  joined 
them  there. 

— ' f ' — 


THE  DIVINING  GAME 

by  Campbell  Reeves,  Raleigh 


It  was  only  a game 
and 

I was  patient  then 

holding  it  so 

in  both  hands  seeking 

the  twist 

bone-cracking  sudden 
when  the  water 
would  come  through 

declare  itself 
in  the  dry  hollows 
of  One  Tree  Hill 

Tight  in  my  hands 
the  wand 

a leafless  stick  pruned 

from  a willow  tree 
fork-tongued  mysterious 
smooth  as  flax 

I could  wait 
behind  the  others 
walking  solemn  staying 

at  the  ready 
till  the  quick  turn 
of  the  wand 

the  sharp  release 
touch 

target  water 


my  own  scream  of  joy 


Plant  and  Animal  Husbandry  Beliefs 
from  Daughtry’s  Crossroads 


by  Bruce  W.  Whitehurst 


Today  the  successful  farmer  depends  on  different  state 
and  federal  agencies  for  modern  agricultural  techniques.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  applied  research  and  up-to-date  farming  prac- 
tices have  greatly  increased  crop  yields  and  profits.  However, 
farmers  still  rely  on  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  other  signs 
when  planting  crops  and  caring  for  animals.  Rather  than  call 
for  a veterinarian,  many  farmers  depend  on  home  remedies  and 
beliefs  when  treating  diseased  animals  (Jan  Harold  Brunvand, 
The  Study  of  American  Folklore,  New  York,  1968,  p.  189).  An 
awareness  of  the  use  of  many  folk  beliefs  and  practices  by  a 
family  indigenous  to  an  agriculture  community  in  Northampton 
County  formed  the  basis  for  my  collection  of  beliefs  pertaining 
to  plant  and  animal  husbandry. 

The  community  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  rural 
paved  roads,  known  to  area  residents  as  Daughtry’s  Crossroads. 
The  population  consists  of  three  brothers,  Luther,  Seth,  and 
Walter  Daughtry,  and  two  daughters  and  a son  of  Walter 
Daughtry. 

The  history  of  the  Daughtry  family’s  existence  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  crossroads  dates  back  to  the  early  part  of  the 


t The  author,  a pre-veterinary  student  at  North  Carolina  State 
University,  now  resides  in  Raleigh.  His  essay  was  written 
during  a folklore  course  taught  by  Leonidas  Betts  for  which 
he  registered,  he  said,  "to  complete  his  English  require- 
ments.’’ He  has  lived  in  Chowan,  Martin,  and  Northampton 
counties. 
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nineteenth  century.  The  homeplace  was  located  approximately 
one  mile  from  the  crossroads.  Luther  Daughtry  recalled  that 
the  family  Bible  recorded  ownership  of  seventeen  slaves  prior 
to  the  Civil  War.  Also,  his  grandfather  had  told  him  about 
hiding  the  slaves  and  horses  in  the  swamp  as  the  Union  Army 
made  its  way  south. 

The  material  collected  was  obtained  through  conversa- 
tions with  Walter  and  Luther  Daughtry. 

Walter  Daughtry  has  lived  all  of  his  eighty-five  years  at 
or  within  a short  distance  of  the  crossroads.  In  the  recent 
past,  he  has  gradually  become  blind,  but  he  still  manages  the 
only  store  in  the  community.  Long  ago  Walter  was  the  butcher 
for  the  crossroads  and  surrounding  communities.  He  would 
butcher  a cow  one  day  and  sell  it  at  the  crossroads  the  follow- 
ing day  or  load  it  on  his  cart  and  take  it  to  Lasker,  which  is 
three  miles  from  Daughtry’s  Crossroads.  If  any  beef  remained, 
he  would  take  it  the  next  day  to  Jackson,  the  county  seat.  As 
the  years  passed,  regulations  prevented  him  from  selling  meat 
in  this  manner.  His  butchering  skills  were  reserved  for  family 
and  neighborhood  livestock  killings. 

As  a farmer,  Walter  concentrated  mainly  on  raising  and 
caring  for  animals,  primarily  hogs  and  mules.  He  recalled  one 
instance  involving  the  purchase  of  a mule.  He  had  noticed 
that  it  was  a “poorly”  creature,  but  the  price  encouraged  its 
purchase.  He  figured  he  could  “pull  the  mule  through.”  After 
bringing  it  home,  he  made  a solution  of  salt  and  soda,  a cure- 
all  for  sluggish  animals,  and  thoroughly  “drenched"  the  animal. 
After  a few  days,  he  realized  that  there  was  no  hope  for  it. 
He  led  the  mule  to  the  far  corner  of  the  pasture  where  it  was  to 
be  buried  when  it  died.  Walter  told  the  mule  that  if  it  was  go- 
ing to  die,  it  should  die  there  so  he  would  not  have  to  drag  it 
so  far.  The  mule  did  not  die  immediately.  It  returned  to  the 
barn,  but  several  days  later,  the  mule  returned  to  the  same 
corner  of  the  pasture  and  died. 

Walter  related  another  story  involving  the  purchase  of  a 
cow.  He  had  seen  the  cow  at  the  livestock  yard  and  had  been 
quoted  a price.  However,  after  he  had  decided  to  make  the 
purchase,  the  cow  ran  into  barbed  wire  and  badly  cut  its  udder. 
The  salesman  lowered  the  price  because  of  the  damage,  and 
Walter  bought  the  cow.  He  treated  the  injury  with  salt  water 
and  pine  oil  to  prevent  infection  and  massaged  it  to  alleviate 
the  swelling.  The  cow  eventually  recovered.  However,  exactly 
three  years  later,  so  he  said,  the  cow  was  injured  in  the  same 
portion  of  its  udder. 
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Internal  parasites  seemed  to  be  the  most  serious  problem 
Mr.  Daughtry  encountered  while  raising  hogs.  Thoroughly 
“drenching"  the  hogs  with  a solution  of  oak  ashes  and  salt 
would  guarantee  recovery  within  thirty  days.  Lime,  box  lye, 
and  coal  dust  solutions  were  also  used,  but  they  were  not  so 
effective.  His  cure  for  the  red  mange  was  the  application  of 
greasy,  salty  pot  liquor  to  the  affected  area. 

Walter  Daughtry  provided  very  few  beliefs  pertaining  to 
crop  planting  and  harvesting.  Those  he  mentioned  pertained  to 
planting  by  the  moon.  For  instance,  he  said  that  corn  should 
be  planted  on  dark  nights,  the  “shrink”  of  the  moon,  and  it  will 
fruit  better.  The  moon  was  also  an  important  factor  when  he 
killed  hogs.  If  the  hogs  were  killed  on  the  “shrink"  of  the 
moon,  the  meat  would  cure  better,  and  the  grease  would  come 
out  of  the  meat  when  it  was  cooked.  Conversely,  if  the  hog  was 
killed  on  the  “grow”  of  the  moon,  the  meat  would  swell  up  when 
cooked  and  would  not  season  so  well.  When  he  operated  on  his 
hogs,  castrating  and  spaying,  the  “grow”  of  the  moon  was 
considered  best,  since  the  animals  would  heal  more  rapidly. 
As  a remedy  for  many  human  deaths  during  operations,  he  sug- 
gested that  surgeons  rely  more  on  the  phases  of  the  moon  and 
other  signs  when  performing  surgery  just  as  he  had  done. 

Luther  Daughtry,  the  most  active  farmer  of  the  three 
brothers,  provided  more  information  than  Walter  Daughtry,  but 
he  failed  to  relate  it  to  personal  experiences  as  Walter  did. 
Luther  has  lived  at  Daughtry's  Crossroads  all  of  his  life  except 
for  a few  years  during  the  Depression.  Luther  recalled  that 
many  changes  had  taken  place  that  have  done  away  with  many 
old  practices.  For  example,  when  he  was  a youngster,  there 
was  an  open  community  pasture  of  several  hundred  acres. 
Area  residents  would  graze  their  animals  there  until  market 
time,  but  regulations  forbidding  roaming  animals  have  put  an 
end  to  that  practice.  Also,  hog  killing  was  an  integral  part  of 
farm  life,  with  the  participants  sharing  the  kill.  In  this  area  it 
is  now  practically  nonexistent,  since  regulations  prohibit 
transport  of  uninspected  meat  from  the  farm.  In  addition,  the 
necessity  of  on-the-farm  hog  killings  has  decreased  with  the 
advent  of  local  commercial  meat-packing  firms. 

Although  Luther  Daughtry  depends  on  the  Extension  Ser- 
vice for  up-to-date  farming  practices,  he  still  relies  on  the 
phases  of  the  moon  and  his  almanac  when  planting  and  harvest- 
ing. He  plants  all  of  his  crops  which  fruit  above  the  ground, 
such  as  corn,  on  the  “shrink”  of  the  moon  and  those  that  fruit 
below  the  grouad,  such  as  potatoes  or  peanuts,  on  the  “grow”of 
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the  moon.  His  planting  is  done  when  the  almanac  signs  are  in 
the  feet  or  arms  or  when  they  are  pointing  down.  In  many  cases 
the  direction  in  which  his  rows  are  run  is  important.  For 
example,  soybeans  are  planted  with  the  rows  running  north 
and  south.  The  proper  distance  between  rows  was  a factor  that 
affected  crop  yields.  He  said  that  four-foot  rows  for  corn  and 
three-foot  rows  for  beans  were  best,  or  as  his  father  told  him, 
“No  room  in  the  field  means  extra  room  in  the  barn.” 

Luther  Daughtry,  as  did  Walter,  utilized  many  home  rem- 
edies when  treating  sick  animals.  For  instance,  the  “blind 
staggers"  could  be  cured  by  cutting  off  the  afflicted  animal’s 
tail.  To  prevent  infection  in  wounds,  he  used  kerosene  or  pine 
tar.  However,  when  infections  did  occur  and  became  infested 
with  maggots,  he  would  use  honey  to  draw  them  out.  For 
chiggers  and  lice  control,  he  would  apply  grease  or  used 
cylinder  oil.  When  his  sows  would  eat  their  pigs,  he  would 
feed  them  old,  rusty  meat. 

Luther  and  Walter  Daughtry  merely  provide  an  example  of 
the  beliefs  that  exist  in  such  farming  communities.  In  an  era  of 
scientific  agricultural  methods,  one  may  wonder  why  these 
sometimes  illogical  beliefs  exist.  So  long  as  circumstances 
or  supposedly  factual  knowledge  reinforce  their  use,  they  will 
continue  to  be  prevalent  among  farmers. 

1.  To  rid  animals  of  worms,  give  a solution  of  oak  ashes 
and  salt  and  in  thirty  days  they  will  be  well.  (Walter,  Luther) 

2.  Lime,  box  lye,  and  coal  dust  solutions  are  also  cures 
for  worms.  (Walter) 

3.  To  cure  the  red  mange,  mop  the  affected  area  with 
greasy,  salty  pot  liquor.  (Walter,  Luther) 

4.  Castration  and  spaying  are  done  on  the  grow  of  the 
moon  because  the  animals  heal  better.  (Walter) 

5.  See  where  the  blood  is  (by  signs  in  the  almanac)  before 
castration  is  done.  If  the  blood  is  in  the  head,  the  pig  will 
squeal  more.  (Luther) 

6.  Castrate  and  spay  when  the  blood  is  in  the  feet.  (Brown 
Collection,  VII,  #7683;  Walter,  Luther) 

7.  It  is  best  for  the  sow  to  find  pigs  before  or  after  the 
full  moon,  never  during  the  full  moon.  (Luther) 

8.  Lye  soap  is  good  for  worms  in  hogs.  (Luther) 

9.  If  hogs  are  fed  too  much  corn,  they  become  corn-founded. 
(Luther) 

10.  Grease  from  old  boiled  cured  meat  is  good  for  the 
mange.  (Luther) 

11.  Grease  or  old  cylinder  oil  is  good  for  chiggers  and  lice. 
(Luther) 

12.  To  cure  the  blind  staggers,  cut  off  the  animal’stail. 
(Luther) 

13.  If  sows  eat  their  pigs,  feed  them  old,  rusty  meat. 
(Luther) 
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14.  If  pigs  eat  too  much  supplement,  feed  them  raw  Irish 
potatoes.  (Luther) 

15.  If  hogs  are  killed  on  the  shrink  of  the  moon,  the  meat 
will  not  swell  up  when  cooked.  (Walter,  Luther) 

16.  If  hogs  are  killed  on  grow  of  moon,  the  grease  will  not 
come  out  and  will  not  cure  as  well.  (Brown,  #7694;  Walter, 
Luther) 

17.  Meat  from  hogs  killed  on  the  grow  of  the  moon  will 
swell  up  when  cooked  and  doesn’t  season  as  well.  (Brown, 
#7696;  Luther) 

18.  December  is  the  best  month  to  kill  hogs.  (Brown, 
#7730;  Walter,  Luther) 

19.  November  through  January  are  the  worst  farrowing 
months.  (Luther) 

20.  Use  dry  borax  and  black  pepper  after  curing  meat  with 
salt  to  decrease  the  likelihood  of  skippers.  (Luther) 

21.  When  scalding  hogs,  throw  oak  ashes  into  the  water 
and  the  hair  will  come  off  better.  (Walter,  Luther) 

22.  Meat  is  always  smoked  on  a damp  day.  (Walter) 

23.  A gilt  in  heat  will  not  make  good  meat.  (Luther) 

24.  For  poorly  animals,  drench  with  a solution  of  salt  and 
baking  soda.  (Walter,  Luther) 

25.  For  swollen  udders  in  cattle,  massage  with  salt  water. 
(Walter) 

26.  For  wolves  in  cattle’s  back,  cut  and  rub  with  salt. 
(Brown,  #7599;  Luther) 

27.  Wean  calves  when  the  signs  are  in  the  feet.  (Brown, 
#7621;  Luther) 

28.  To  cure  the  foot  rot,  soak  the  animal’s  feet  with  kero- 
sene. (Walter) 

29.  To  prevent  or  remedy  clogging  (constipation),  use  a 
salt  and  soda  solution.  (Luther) 

30.  Honey  smeared  on  maggot-infested  wounds  will  draw 
them  out.  (Luther) 

31.  Kerosene,  pine  tar,  and  pine  oil  preparations  are  used 
as  disinfectants.  (Walter,  Luther) 

32.  Early  corn  does  best  nine  out  of  ten  times,  and  the 
tenth  time  it  does  twice  as  well.  (Luther) 

33.  Corn  planted  on  dark  nights  will  shoot  close  to  the 
ground  and  fruit  better.  (Brown,  #8122;  Walter,  Luther) 

34.  Corn  planted  on  the  grow  of  the  moon  will  shoot  high 
and  be  more  apt  to  wind  damage.  (Luther) 

35.  If  cotton  is  planted  late,  it  will  be  damaged  more  by 
boll  weevils.  (Luther) 

36.  Cotton  rows  should  run  north  and  south.  (Luther) 

37.  Wide  cotton  rows  are  less  likely  to  be  damaged  by 
weevils.  (Luther) 

38.  Peanuts  will  grow  better  when  planted  with  the  wind 
in  the  east.  (Luther) 

39.  Three-and-a-half-foot  rows  are  best  for  peanuts.  (Luther) 

40.  As  peanuts  need  a certain  number  of  hours  to  produce, 
they  are  planted  early.  (Luther) 

41.  Potatoes  are  planted  on  the  early  grow  of  the  moon. 
(Luther) 
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42.  Potatoes  are  not  planted  on  bow-and-arrow  days  be- 
cause the  blooms  will  fall  off.  (Luther) 

43.  Potatoes  are  planted  on  dark  nights  in  March.  (Luther) 

44.  Marigolds  planted  in  a garden  will  control  nematodes. 
(Luther) 

45.  A ring  of  sugar  around  tomato  plants  will  control 
nematodes.  (Luther) 

46.  Soybeans  will  yield  more  if  rows  are  run  north  and 
south.  (Luther) 

47.  Radishes  planted  among  melons,  cucumbers,  or  squash 
will  help  control  bugs.  (Luther) 

48.  Soapy  water  sprinkled  over  collards  or  other  leafy 
vegetables  will  help  control  bugs.  (Luther) 

49.  Manure  in  water  helps  control  bugs  on  leafy  vegetables. 
(Luther) 

50.  Bugs  are  picked  off  vegetables  and  placed  in  a snuff 
tin,  and  kerosene  is  poured  over  them.  (Luther) 

51.  Wheat  is  planted  after  the  first  frost  to  help  control 
wheat  flies.  (Luther) 

52.  Butter  beans  yield  better  when  planted  with  a distance 
of  three  feet  between  the  rows.  (Luther) 

53.  Corn  field  peas  planted  in  May  will  not  fruit  very  well. 
(Luther) 

54.  Corn  field  peas  planted  in  June  have  the  greatest 
yield.  (Luther) 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

BOOKS 


FOLKLORE  AND  WIT.  Senator  Sam  Ervin's  Best  Stories 
by  Thad  Stem,  Jr.,  and  Alan  Butler  (144  pp.,  Moore  Publishing 
Co,,  Durham,  $5.95)  is  jammed  with  humor  and  folk  yarns, 
legend  and  fact.  We  learn  that  once  upon  a time,  the  devil  was 
officially  banished  from  Gates  County.  Of  course,  Senator  Sam 
brings  up  Tom  Dula  and  Frankie  Silver;  and  both  he  and  the 
interviewers  know  about  Andrew  Jackson  and  Thomas  Wolfe 
and  Robert  Potter-all  of  them  culture  heroes  of  one  sort  or 
another.  There  are  some  good  jokes  from  the  Governor  Gregg 
Cherry  corpus,  and  a full  discussion  of  John  Charles  McNeill’s 
folk  expression  “cut  a shine."  Oh,  this  book  is  a delight,  and 
it’s  an  enduring  shame  we’ve  had  to  wait  so  long  for  it. 

COUNTRY  MUSIC.  Muleskinner  News  is  a “magazine  of 
Blue  Grass  and  Old  Time  Country  Music,”  published  at 
R.F.D.  #2,  Box  304,  Elon  College,  North  Carolina  27244.  Last 
year  it  released  a 110-page  book  titled  Blue  Grass  Summer  1973, 
listing  over  a hundred  fiddler’s  conventions  and  folk  festivals, 
along  with  all  the  information  needed  by  one  deciding  to  attend 
one  of  the  events. 


Five  Tar-Pitt  Tales 


by  Ralph  C.  Worthington,  Jr. 


The  following  five  selections  are  from  a collection  entitled 
“Tar-Pitt  Tales.”  Perhaps  the  name  is  used  for  the  sake  of 
alliteration,  but  it  also  is  an  accurate  description  of  the  focal 
point  of  the  work.  It  is  an  incomplete  gathering  of  the  literary 
folklore  that  surrounds  the  Tar  River  as  it  flows  through  Pitt 
County  from  Penny  Hill  to  just  below  the  farm  once  owned  by 
Blackbeard’s  sister. 

Why  choose  the  Tar?  Is  there  anything  special  about  it? 
Certainly  the  river  is  not  very  old  geologically  or  very  important 
geographically,  but  there  are  other  considerations.  The  Tar 
River  tied  the  area  together  long  before  crossties  or  asphalt. 
Along  the  river  the  first  settlers  founded  towns  such  as  Grimes- 
land  and  Pactolus  and  set  up  their  trades  and  businesses. 
Plantations  soon  flourished.  It  was  the  Tar  River  that  allowed 
the  people  to  get  inland  and  to  keep  in  contact  with  each  other. 

So  what  does  the  river  have  to  do  with  folklore?  My  inter- 
est is  in  the  fact  that  it  has  not  only  allowed  tales  to  be  told, 
but  the  long  years  of  continuous  settlement  have  allowed  them 
to  be  told  and  retold.  With  this  repetition  comes  the  variations 
and  seeming  inconsistencies  that  make  folklore  so  vibrant. 
A story  told  one  way  may  be  told  differently  five  miles  down- 
stream; yet  each  informant  is  positive  that  his  version  is  the 
way  he  or  she  was  told  the  story.  Blackbeard  did  sail  into 
the  county  to  visit  his  sister,  but  did  he  leave  his  treasure  near 


t The  author,  from  near  Ayden,  graduated  from  East  Carolina 
University  last  December,  and  is  now  embarked  on  an  M.A. 
in  English  there.  His  collection  of  Tar-Pitt  Tales  was 
completed  under  the  direction  of  Douglas  J.  McMillan. 
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an  oak  tree  or  a cypress?  I have  been  shown  both,  and  both 
sources  were  “credible,”  although  that  word  should  probably 
be  taboo  in  folklore  collecting. 

I chose  Pitt  County  because  I grew  up  here.  I chose  the 
Tar  River  because  it  adds  the  dimension  of  variation.  Together 
they  form  a teeming  world  of  lore  that  has  not  abated  since 
the  arrival  of  shining  steel  rails  and  men  such  as  Henry  Ford. 

Ester  D.  Evans:  NOEY  LEE’S  TREASURE 

This  man  is  the  most  personable,  unusual,  magnetic,  and 
undefinable  person  I have  ever  met.  He  has  only  six  per  cent 
of  his  sight,  yet  he  operates  a general  store  and  promotes  a 
constant  round  of  banter  with  his  Grimesland  clientele. 

His  store  operation  is  a marvel.  He  knows  that  the  Win- 
stons are  in  the  fifth  carton  on  the  third  row  and  that  Sunbeam 
Bread  went  up  a penny  on  a short  loaf.  The  Pepsis  are  in  the 
third  section  of  the  drink  box  to  his  left.  He  is  kind  too,  for 
it  is  apparent  that  he  and  his  wife  support  the  old  colored 
lady  who  can  only  do  a little  sweeping  and  sing  about  herself 
and  Jesus. 

When  it  comes  to  folklore,  buried  treasure  is  his  forte. 
He  can  list  the  reasons  why  some  people  have  found  great 
treasures  and  why  some,  including  himself,  have  found  them 
only  to  lose  them  because  certain  things  were  not  done.  I have 
no  doubt  that  he  could  talk  for  days  about  the  elusiveness  of 
the  wealth  that  Blackbeard  left  near  Grimesland. 

After  I gained  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Evans  with  my  several 
visits,  he  finally  introduced  me  to  his  money  machine— an 
ancient-looking  device  that  he  says  will  find  treasure.  It  may 
not  find  treasure,  but  I wondered  about  it  as  I held  it  over  his 
cash  register  and  watched  it  bob  up  and  down  from  the  silver 
inside. 

This  man  with  the  paunch  figure  and  the  thick  glasses  is 
the  best  storyteller  I have  ever  heard.  He  totally  believes  that 
every  story  tells  a true  incident,  and  he  is  glad  to  cite  other 
sources  for  reference.  He  says: 

“Now  when  you  talk  about  the  Tar  River,  you  are  talking 
about  a whole  lot  of  money  that  has  been  buried  up  and  down 
the  river.  A lot  of  that  money  has  been  found,  and  a lot  more 
of  it  has  been  found  and  then  lost  again. 

“Take  Noey  Lee,  for  example.  He  and  some  of  his  buddies 
did  some  digging  down  on  the  river.  In  no  time  at  all  they 
found  $3,000  and  some  gold  belt  buckles  which  were  all  part 
of  Blackboard’s  treasure.  Now  the  next  day  they  went  back  to 
look  for  some  more  when  the  strangest  thing  happened. 

“They  got  a good  hole  dug  and  found  a big  chest  at  the 
bottom.  Noey  Lee  was  just  standing  there  between  the  hole 
and  the  river  when  all  of  a sudden  this  big  boat  came  down  the 
river  and  turned  like  it  was  going  ashore  right  where  Noey  was 
standing.  He  turned  around  to  run  and  fell  right  in  that  hole. 
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When  he  hit  the  bottom,  the  money  chest  was  gone  and  the 
boat  was  too.  Now  I don’t  know  what  kind  of  a boat  that  was, 
but  you  know  what  I’m  trying  to  say.” 

Mrs.  Robert  Drew:  MRS.  WILLIAMS’  RIDE 

Mrs.  Drew  and  her  husband  run  a general  store  in  Falk- 
land, a town  that  moves  as  slowly  as  the  Tar  River  that  creeps 
past  it.  The  last  time  I saw  her  she  was  thirty-five  years  old 
and  was  sweeping  the  floor  as  she  spouted  tales  about  her 
section  of  the  river. 

The  storyteller  is  tall  for  a woman.  Speaking  in  a New 
Jersey  accent  with  a few  Pitt  County  adoptions,  she  has  an 
impeccable  memory  and  a relentless  interest  in  the  tales  and 
legends  that  surround  her  section  of  the  Tar.  Already  she  has 
a remarkable  stock  of  stories,  although  she  has  only  lived  in 
Pitt  County  a few  years. 

Mrs.  Drew  is  a reporter  of  folklore.  Her  stories  are  told 
as  she  heard  them,  and  not  as  she  would  like  to  have  heard 
them.  The  selection  here  is  described  in  the  manner  of  the 
old  colored  man  that  told  it  to  her.  In  a special  sense  Mrs. 
Drew  is  a true  collector  of  folklore.  She  says: 

“One  of  my  favorite  tales  is  the  one  about  Mrs.  Williams. 
You  know  the  Williamses  used  to  own  about  every  bit  of  land 
you  could  see  around  here.  They  were  very  prominent  people. 

“When  Mrs.  Williams’  husband  died,  she  really  took  it 
hard  and  got  very  cynical  about  the  whole  thing.  While  in 
mourning,  she  walked  down  to  the  river.  Folks  say  she  took 
her  wedding  band  and  threw  it  in  the  water  and  said  she 
wouldn’t  die  poor  unless  she  saw  her  ring  again. 

“Three  years  later  one  of  her  servants  brought  some  fish 
to  the  house  for  lunch.  While  cleaning  the  fish,  he  found  Mrs. 
Williams’  ring  inside  one  of  them.  That  woman  died  poor.” 

Mathew  Artis:  GEORGE  BANKS 

Uncle  Mat  is  a seventy-year-old  Negro  who  lived  on  our 
farm  and  who  has  lived  on  most  of  the  farms  in  the  southern 
part  of  Pitt  County.  He  is  short  and  bald  and  has  a nose  that 
was  flattened  in  a fight  sometime  over  the  years.  If  I didn’t 
know  he  was  getting  Social  Security,  I would  swear  he  was 
twenty  years  younger. 

Mathew  Artis  has  probably  hauled  illegal  liquor  and  gotten 
away  with  it,  and  I know  he  has  been  arrested  several  times 
for  his  weekend  drinking  escapades.  Often  he  resembles  the 
flim-flam  George  Banks  that  he  describes  in  the  tale.  Mathew 
Artis  is  probably  relating  more  of  an  autobiography  than  the 
adventures  of  a close  friend  and  fellow  confidence  man. 

Uncle  Mat  has  told  me  this  story  at  least  five  times  in  at 
least  five  different  versions.  In  contrast  to  Mrs.  Robert  Drew 
the  reporter,  Mathew  Artis  savors  the  story  each  time  he  tells 
it  and  gives  it  a new  segment  of  his  imagination  each  time.  He 
says: 
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“All  of  my  buddies  used  to  know  George  Banks  before  he 
passed  on.  He  used  to  make  more  whiskey  than  everybody 
around  here  and  he  made  most  of  it  while  he  was  living  with 
your  granddaddy. 

“George  never  did  get  caught.  One  day  he  was  fixin’  to 
run  off  a batch  along  the  canal  back  there  when  a gov’ment 
man  slipped  up  on  him.  George  couldn’t  do  nothing  but  sit 
right  there. 

“The  fellow  said-‘You  ain’t  makin’  whiskey,  are  you?’ 

“George  told  him-‘Ain’t  makin’  coffee,’ 

‘“You’re  not  going  to  sell  it,  are  you?’” 

“‘Ain’t  gonna  give  it  away.”' 

“‘You’re  under  arrest.  You're  not  gonna  run,  are  you?’* 

“‘Can’t  stay  here.’” 

“George  Banks  took  off  running,  jumped  the  canal,  and 
that  gov’ment  man  never  did  catch  him.  George  was  some 
kind  of  fellow." 

Robert  Wilson:  OLD  NELSON  HOUSE 

Robert  Wilson  is  a retired  farmer  who  lives  just  outside 
unchanging  Grimesland.  Of  course  he  is  graying  and  becoming 
arthritic  as  he  and  his  wife  wait  for  one  of  their  children  or 
grandchildren  to  stop  for  a visit.  Their  house  is  old  and  dark. 
The  pictures  on  the  walls  date  nearly  to  the  daguerreotype 
era. 

Apparently  Wilson  has  not  always  been  so  isolated,  for 
he  has  a good  inventory  of  tales  about  the  river  that  flows 
through  the  woods  behind  his  house.  He  knows  the  local 
people  well,  and  he  knows  the  names  of  all  the  old  landings 
along  the  Tar. 

Along  with  Wilson’s  tale  about  the  Old  Nelson  House  one 
can  easily  detect  that  his  mind  is  becoming  less  alert  and 
that  advanced  age  has  given  him  a feeling  of  isolation.  He 
says  I “might”  be  interested  in  the  old  house  as  if  he  isn’t 
sure  if  it  really  exists  anymore.  Often  he  remarks  that  he  has 
“heard”  something,  in  a tone  that  suggests  he  might  be  wonder- 
ing if  his  mind  is  playing  tricks  on  him.  In  spite  of  this,  his 
tale  still  retains  some  part  of  the  vigor  of  a younger  man.  He 
says: 

“Now  just  down  the  road  there  is  a house  you  might  be 
interested  in.  My  folks  have  always  called  it  the  Old  Nelson 
House. 

“During  the  War  I’ve  heard  a Confederate  deserter  lived 
there.  When  our  troops  heard  about  him,  they  sent  some  fellows 
up  the  river  to  get  him.  This  man  saw  them  coming  and  jumped 
out  of  the  back  door  and  started  running.  He  got  shot  but  he 
crawled  back  into  the  house  and  got  upstairs  before  he  died. 
They  buried  him  out  in  the  back  yard. 
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“My  family  owned  that  house.  Not  long  after  that  happened, 
everybody  we  got  to  live  in  that  house  would  leave  after  the 
first  damp  spell.  Whenever  it  would  get  wet,  that  soldier’s 
outline  appeared  on  the  upstairs  floor.  (This  is  true  now-I 
have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes  several  times.)  Anyhow,  when 
Daddy  died  and  I got  the  house,  I had  the  same  problem.  Nobody 
would  live  there.  Finally  I nailed  up  the  upstairs  windows 
and  the  staircase  and  let  people  live  downstairs.  Haven’t 
had  any  trouble  since  then.” 

Note:  Being  an  interested  skeptic,  I stopped  at  that  house 
where  an  old  colored  lady  was  eternally  rocking.  When  I asked 
her  about  the  form  on  the  floor,  she  said  she  had  lived  there 
twenty  years,  hadn’t  been  upstairs,  and  didn’t  intend  to  go. 

Mrs.  Jim  Barnhill:  DEATH  LIGHT 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  folklore,”  was  the  first 
thing  Mrs.  Barnhill  told  me  as  I sat  with  her  husband  and  her 
in  their  small  home  near  Pactolus  and  the  Tar  River.  She  then 
proceeded  to  tell  me  one  of  the  most  vivid  tales  in  my  whole 
collection. 

This  rapidly  aging  lady’s  tale  must  be  read  as  a story  that 
was  begged  by  myself  and  coerced  by  her  husband.  Though 
she  says  it  is  completely  true,  she  is  afraid  that  her  name  will 
be  connected  with  “wild,  outlandish”  beliefs.  Her  husband  had 
constantly  to  prompt  her  with  “Now,  tell  what  happened  next” 
and  “Tell  the  story  if  you  believe  it.” 

Mrs.  Barnhill  also  has  the  fear  of  so  many  people  growing 
old.  She  apparently  believes  that  times  are  changing  so  fast 
that  her  old  beliefs  will  be  laughed  at,  and  she  doesn’t  want 
to  be  a source  of  jokes.  She  says: 

“Now  this  is  not  folklore  because  I saw  this  with  my  own 
eyes.  This  is  true. 

“When  I was  fourteen,  a young  fellow  came  up  to  the  house 
courtin’  me.  I stayed  in  the  kitchen  because  I didn’t  like  him, 
but  after  a while  he  came  around  to  the  back  door  and  told  me 
to  see  the  light  out  there  in  the  field. 

“I  stepped  outside.  There  was  a big  ball  of  fire  cornin’  up 
the  lane  at  our  landlord’s  house  next  door.  Our  landlord  was 
Barry  Nelson.  That  light  danced  up  to  the  gate  and  went  out 
until  it  got  right  over  the  house.  It  came  back  on  then  and  came 
down  and  touched  in  the  field  by  the  house.  Then  it  went  back 
the  same  way  it  had  come.  Yep,  back  over  the  house  and  up  the 
lane. 

“The  next  day  a woman  that  lived  in  that  house  was  chop- 
ping cotton  in  that  same  field.  When  she  got  to  the  spot  where 
that  light  touched  down,  she  fell  over  dead.  That’s  right-at  the 
exact  spot  where  that  light  touched  dowrn,  she  fell  over  dead. 

I saw  it." 
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GATEWAY  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE  is  a 24- 
page  publication  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
folklore  for  North  Carolina  students.  Prepared  by  Leonidas 
Betts,  editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  and  associ- 
ate professor  of  English  and  Education  at  North  Carolina  State 
University,  and  by  Richard  Walser,  former  editor  of  NCFJ  and 
professor  emeritus  of  English  at  State,  GATEWAY  presents  a 
broad  if  limited  selection  of  folkloric  materials  and  should  be  a 
valuable  aid  for  teachers  who  desire  to  present  a unit  in  North 
Carolina  folklore.  It  is  not  a text,  but  rather  a starting  point- 
to  be  read,  studied,  and  discussed.  Afterwards,  students  can 
begin  individual  projects,  leading  to  the  development  of  skills 
in  reading,  collecting,  listening,  speaking,  and  writing. 

The  general  reader  will  find  GATEWAYa  brief  and  interest- 
ing compilation  of  some  of  the  better  known  aspects  of  North 
Carolina  folklore. 

A set  of  35  copies,  including  a teacher’s  manual,  is  avail- 
able for  $10  from  the  School  of  EducationOffice  of  Publications, 
NCSU,  Raleigh  27607.  Individuals  may  order  two  copies  at 
$1  postpaid. 


North  Carolina 

Animal  and  Weather  Superstitions 


by  Suzanne  Maley 


This  collection  of  current  superstitions  is  a random  sam- 
pling gathered  from  students  at  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian 
College  who  are  from  North  Carolina  and  from  a few  people  I 
met  who  are  not  students,  but  also  from  North  Carolina.  Most 
were  very  receptive  even  if  they  could  not  think  of  any  super- 
stitions. At  all  times  I avoided  using  the  term  superstition 
because  of  the  negative  connotation  this  has  for  many  people. 
I took  the  superstitions  I collected  and  discovered  compa- 
rable ones  in  the  Brown  Collection  or  in  Kentucky  Superstitions 
by  David  Lindsey  Thomas  and  Lucy  Blayney  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity Press,  1920)  to  indicate  that  they  are  traditional  beliefs. 
While  collecting,  I tried  to  discover  what  these  beliefs  meant 
to  those  who  believed  them  and  if  they  served  any  function.  I 
found  that  basically  people’s  beliefs  are  traditional  but  still 
serve  a function  today  in  spite  changing  times. 

ANIMALS 

1.  Horses  can  see  out  of  their  knees  so  they  won’t  stumble. 
(Willie  Evans,  Henderson) 

2.  All  blue-eyed  cats  are  blind.  (Dave  Pritchard,  Laurin- 
burg) 

3.  Pure  white  cats  are  good  luck.  (Cherianna  McNeil, 
Charlotte)  Kentucky  3317 


t A senior  at  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College,  the  New 
Jersey  author  is  an  American  Studies  major  studying  with 
Charles  V/.  Joyner.  She  is  especially  interested  in  folklore, 
and  spent  January  in  Scotland  investigating  ballads. 
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4.  A black  cat  is  bad  luck.  (A1  Coleman,  Winston-Salem; 
Dave  Pritchard,  Laurinburg)  Brown  7150 

5.  A black  cat  crossing  your  path  will  bring  bad  luck. 
(Mary  Brown,  Chapel  Hill)  Brown  7150,  Kentucky  3275 

6.  If  a black  cat  crosses  your  path,  it  is  bad  luck  unless 
you  put  an  X on  your  windshield;  if  you  are  not  in  a car,  just 
draw  an  X in  front  of  you.  (Pam  McNeil,  Millers  Creek)  Kentucky 
3269 

7.  If  a black  cat  crosses  your  path,  you  have  to  throw 
salt  over  your  right  shoulder  to  get  rid  of  your  bad  luck.  (Janet 
Gibson,  Johns) 

8.  If  a bird  gets  loose  in  the  house,  it  is  a sign  of  death. 
(Katherine  McNeill,  Laurinburg)  Brown  7214,  Kentucky  3518 

9.  If  you  put  salt  on  a bird’s  tail,  it  won’t  fly  away. 
(George  Blanchard,  Charlotte)  Brown  7220 

10.  If  you  see  a red  bird,  then  you  will  see  your  lover  that 
day.  (Paula  Brown,  New  Bern)  Brown  7223,  Kentucky  3645 

11.  If  you  hear  a whippoorwill  yelling  at  night,  it  is  a sign 
of  death.  (Anonymous,  Laurinburg)  Kentucky  3653 

12.  Whippoorwills  are  a sign  of  approaching  wealth.  (Mel- 
odie  Aiken,  Wagram)  Brown  7243 

13.  If  you  hear  a screech  owl  at  night,  turn  your  shoe  over 
and  he  will  stop.  (Mr.  House,  Scotland  Neck)  Brown  7266 

14.  Owls  are  good  luck.  (Dave  Pritchard,  Laurinburg) 
Brown  7258-7262,  but  for  bad  luck 

15.  When  there  is  a full  moon,  the  loons  go  crazy  and 
dance.  (Willie  Evans,  Henderson) 

16.  Snakes  can  hypnotize  birds.  (Mary  Brown,  Chapel  Hill) 

17.  Black  snakes  bring  good  luck  around  the  house.  (Mel- 
odie  Aiken,  Wagram)  Kentucky  3721 

18.  When  you  kill  a snake  and  cut  it  in  half,  both  halves 
will  live  till  the  sun  goes  down.  (Willie  Evans,  Henderson) 
Brown  7319 

19.  If  you  find  a cricket  in  white  potatoes,  it  means  good 
luck.  (Cherianna  McNeil,  Charlotte;  Paula  Brown,  New  Bern) 
Brown  7352,  Kentucky  3682 

20.  If  a writing  spider  writes  on  your  teeth,  you  will  die. 
(Paula  Brown,  New  Bern)  Brown  7376 

21.  Butterflies  are  good  luck.  (Mary  Daniel,  Charlotte) 
Kentucky  3675 

22.  When  you  are  camping,  if  you  scratch  a ring  in  the  dirt 
around  the  tent  it  will  keep  away  bears.  (A1  Coleman,  Winston- 
Salem) 

23.  If  you  can  catch  a red  fox  and  get  its  tail,  you  will 
have  good  luck.  (Stowell  Vosburgh,  Tryon) 

24.  Wolves  howling  at  night  is  a portent  of  evil.  (Kathryn 
Holt,  Burlington) 

25.  A white  raccoon  is  a sign  of  good  luck.  (Pat  Carr, 
Mt.  Olive) 

26.  Skunks  are  bad  luck.  (Kent  Thompson,  Southern  Pines) 

27.  A mother  cat  wouldn’t  have  kittens  if  you  went  down 
there  under  the  porch  to  watch.  (Mary  Langley,  Laurinburg) 
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28.  It’s  bad  luck  if  a cow  has  a second  calf  that’s  not  born 
at  the  same  time  as  the  first,  like  the  next  day.  (Joanne  Foil, 
Mt.  Pleasant) 

29.  If  you  feed  a dog  candy,  it  will  cause  him  to  have 
rabies.  (Martha  Terry,  Greensboro) 

WEATHER 

30.  If  a squirrel  stores  a lot  of  acorns,  then  there’s  going 
to  be  a hard  winter.  (Jean  Williford,  Siler  City)  Brown  6078 

31.  If  the  black  part  of  a caterpillar  is  in  the  middle,  then 
the  worst  part  of  the  winter  is  in  the  middle;  if  the  black  is  on 
the  ends,  then  the  first  and  the  last  part  of  the  winter  will  be 
rough.  (Pam  McNeil,  Millers  Creek)  Brown  6087 

32.  The  heavier  an  animal’s  fur  is,  the  worse  the  winter 
will  be.  (Pam  McNeil,  Millers  Creek)  Brown  6076 

33.  Large  persimmon  crop  is  a sign  of  cold  winter.  (Mr. 
House,  Scotland  Neck) 

34.  Large  berry  crops  on  hollies  is  a sign  of  cold  winter. 
(Mr.  House,  Scotland  Neck)  Brown  6302 

35.  The  rougher  the  bark  on  a tree,  the  rougher  the  winter 
will  be.  (Pam  McNeil,  Millers  Creek)  Brown  6092 

36.  One  spell  of  weather  follows  another;  a long  wet  spell 
followed  by  a long  dry  spell  and  vice-versa.  (Mr.  House,  Scot- 
land Neck)  Brown  6057 

37.  Red  sails  at  night,  sailors  delight; 

Red  sails  at  morning,  sailors  take  warning.  (Pat  Carr, 
Mt.  Olive)  Brown  6138 

38.  Evening  red,  morning  gray,  Sets  a traveller  on  his  way; 

Evening  gray,  morning  red,  Brings  the  rain  down  on  his 

head.  (Danny  Haley,  Winston-Salem) 

39.  Red  sky  in  the  morning  means  rain  later.  (Pam  McNeil, 
Millers  Creek) 

40.  Red  sunset  means  it’s  going  to  be  clear  the  next  day. 
(Dave  Pritchard,  Laurinburg)  Brown  6346 

41.  Roosters  crowing  at  night  is  a sign  of  bad  news.  (Mr. 
House,  Scotland  Neck)  Brown  6185 

42.  Birds  ruffle  their  feathers  when  there’s  going  to  be  a 
storm.  (Willie  Evans,  Henderson)  Brown  6183 

43.  If  the  weather  clears  up  over  night  it  won’t  stay  clear 
long.  (Katherine  McNeill,  Laurinburg)  Brown  6219 

44.  If  it  lightnings  at  night  when  it’s  warm,  then  the  next 
day  is  supposed  to  be  nice.  (Cherianna  McNeil,  Charlotte) 

45.  When  the  birds  start  chirping  when  it’s  raining,  that 
means  its  going  to  stop  soon.  (Jim  Barrick,  Raleigh)  Brown 
6370 

46.  A rainbow  is  a sign  of  good  luck.  (Kathryn  Holt,  Bur- 
lington) Brown  6387 

47.  A warm  Christmas  means  a fat  graveyard.  (Danny 
Haley,  Winston-Salem)  Kentucky  2450 

48.  Dry  June  begs  no  bread.  (Dry  June  weather  makes  work- 
ing crops  easier  and  leads  to  good  harvest.)  (Mr.  House,  Scot- 
land Neck) 
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49.  If  it  rains  when  the  sun  shines,  it  is  going  to  rain 
tomorrow.  (Danny  Haley,  Winston-Salem)  Brown  6465 

50.  If  it  snows  or  rains  while  the  sun  is  shining,  that  means 
the  devil  is  beating  his  wife.  (Paula  Brown,  New  Bern)  Brown 
6473 

51.  When  there  are  rings  around  the  moon,  you  count  the 
rings  and  that  is  how  many  days  until  it  will  rain.  (Martha 
Terry,  Greensboro)  Brown  6203 

52.  When  there  is  a ring  around  the  moon,  count  the  number 
of  stars  in  it  and  that  is  how  many  days  until  it  will  rain. 
(Julie  McCollum,  Winston-Salem)  Brown  6151 

53.  Halo  around  the  moon  means  it  will  rain.  (Dave  Pritch- 
ard, Laurinburg)  Brown  6549 

54.  If  the  big  dipper  is  tilted  so  water  can  spill  out,  then 
it’s  going  to  rain.  (Mary  Daniel,  Charlotte) 

55.  When  a wind  blows  in  the  east  window,  that  means  it’s 
going  to  rain.  (Toby  Vosburgh,  Tryon)  Brown  6598 

56.  Thunder  'fore  seven,  rain  ’fore  eleven.  (Mr.  House, 
Scotland  Neck)  Brown  6620 

57.  When  mules’  feet  start  smelling,  that  means  it’s  going 
to  rain.  (Elizabeth  House,  Scotland  Neck) 

58.  You  can  always  tell  if  there’s  going  to  be  a nice  day 
if  the  cows  are  standing  up;  and  there  will  be  rain  if  they  are 
lying  down.  (Willie  Evans,  Henderson)  Brown  6666 

59.  Hanging  a black  snake  in  a field  will  bring  rain.  (Pam 
McNeil,  Millers  Creek)  Brown  7646 

60.  When  the  frogs  croak,  that  means  it’s  going  to  rain. 
(Kent  Thompson,  Southern  Pines)  Brown  6762 

61.  When  a rooster  crows  in  the  afternoon,  it  means  it’s  go- 
ing to  rain.  (Bobby  Peak,  Clinton)  Brown  6208 

62.  Ants  cover  up  their  ant  hill  when  it’s  going  to  rain. 
(Willie  Evans,  Henderson)  Brown  6777 

63.  If  crawfish  dig  holes  in  wet  places,  dry  weather  follows. 
(Mr.  House,  Scotland  Neck)  Brown  6806 

64.  If  the  silver  underside  of  the  leaves  are  showing,  that 
means  it’s  going  to  rain.  (Mary  Daniel,  Charlotte)  Brown  6822 

65.  If  you  stick  yourself  on  a rose  bush,  it’s  going  to  rain. 
(Joanne  Foil,  Mt.  Pleasant) 

66.  If  you  can  hear  a train  whistle  ten  miles  away,  you 
know  it’ll  rain  later  that  day.  (Pam  McNeil,  Millers  Creek) 
Brown  6834 

67.  When  a black  image  (or  man)  is  seen  up  and  down  the 
North  Carolina  coast,  that  means  there  is  going  to  be  a terrible 
storm.  (Stuart  Zimmerman,  Winston-Salem) 

68.  Men  on  a ship  whistle  to  make  the  wind  blow.  (Jean 
Williford,  Siler  City)  Cf.  Patrick  B.  Mullen,  JAF,  July-Sept., 
1969,  for  Texas  belief. 

69.  When  it’s  real  windy,  that  means  there’s  going  to  be  a 
change  in  the  weather.  (Kent  Thompson,  Southern  Pines) 
Brown  6909 

70.  Cats  draw  lightning.  (Jack  Lawson,  Greensboro)  Brown 
7007,  7009 
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71.  When  it  is  lightning,  count  until  you  hear  the  thunder 
and  the  number  is  how  many  miles  away  the  storm  is.  (Kathryn 
Holt,  Burlington)  Kentucky  2564 

72.  If  a snapping  turtle  bites  you,  it  won’t  let  go  till  it 
thunders.  (Willie  Evans,  Henderson)  Brown  7015 

73.  The  number  of  morning  fogs  in  August  signifies  the 
number  of  snows  there  will  be  the  next  winter.  (Pam  McNeil, 
Millers  Creek)  Brown  7038 

74.  Il  you  see  a redbird  in  winter,  it  means  it’s  going  to 
snow.  (Jean  Williford,  Siler  City)  Brown  6296 

75.  When  it  snows  and  the  snow  stays  on  the  ground  for  a 
week,  that  means  it’s  going  to  snow  again.  (Toby  Vosburgh, 
Tryon)  If,  when  the  snow  melts,  there  are  still  patches  lying 
around,  it  is  supposed  to  be  waiting  for  more  snow.  (Martha 
Terry,  Greensboro)  Brown  7044 

76.  If  you  hear  thunder  in  winter,  then  it  means  snow  within 
nine  days.  (Jean  Williford,  Siler  City)  Brown  7043 

77.  If  a halo  is  around  the  moon  on  a winter  night,  it 
means  it’s  going  to  snow.  (Beth  Lyon,  Mooresville) 

78.  When  you  see  a snowbird,  it  means  it’s  going  to  snow. 
(Mary  Brown,  Chapel  Hill)  Brown  7065 

79.  If  the  snow  is  coming  down  fine,  that  means  it  will 
snow  a whole  lot;  if  the  snow  is  coming  down  thick,  then  it 
will  stop  soon.  (Karen  Tripp,  Pactolus)  Brown  7046 

80.  When  it  snows  and  there  are  still  leaves  on  the  trees, 
that  means  a hard  winter.  (Toby  Vosburgh,  Tryon) 

81.  The  shrimp  men  always  say  you  can  catch  the  best 
shrimp  right  after  a real  hard  downpour.  (Mary  Louise  Kraly, 
Wilmington) 

82.  When  the  clouds  break  away  and  show  the  moon,  that 
means  werewolves  are  out.  (Paula  Brown,  New  Bern)  Brown 
5939 


HELP  NEEDED  FROM  BALLAD  EXPERTS.  Variants  of 
the  Tom-a-lin  folksong  (not  Child  39)  usually  take  their  title 
after  the  name  of  the  central  character— Brian  O’Linn,  Tom 
Bolin,  John  Barney  Linn,  etc.  Here  is  a typical  stanza  of  the 
folksong; 

Brian  O’Linn  had  no  britches  to  wear, 

So  he  got  him  a sheepskin  and  made  him  a pair 
With  the  skinny  side  out  and  the  woolly  side  in. 

“They  are  pleasant  and  cool,”  says  Brian  O’Linn. 

Those  who  know  versions  of  this  song  or  have  collected  vari- 
ants please  write  Douglas  D.  Short,  assistant  professor  of 
English,  North  Carolina  State  .University,  Raleigh  27607.  All 
letters  will  be  answered,  and  full  credit  given  to  correspondents 
in  any  published  references  to  any  variants  supplied. 


Sketches  from  Appalachia 


by  J.  E.  (“Jack”)  Hobbs 


Dear  Folks  [writes  the  author  in  his  covering  letter], 

I am  an  English  major  at  Davidson  College,  and  I hope  to 
graduate  next  spring.  My  freshman  year  I participated  in  an 
extended  studies  project  with  another  student,  Jerry  Godbehere 
of  Johnson  City,  Tennessee.  We  conducted  a field  study  of 
folklore  in  the  area  around  Boone  and  Banner  Elk.  Our  re- 
wards were  many,  and  we  collected  eight  hours  of  music  and 
tales  on  tape,  along  with  an  introduction  to  the  good  and  the 
bad  sides  of  life  in  Appalachia. 

Just  about  all  the  people  we  talked  to  seemed  to  be  at 
their  best  when  the  recorder  had  stopped.  They  were  extremely 
conscious  of  their  dialogue  when  the  reels  were  turning,  and 
they  spoke  in  almost  a formal  manner.  As  soon  as  it  was  turned 
off,  however,  they  seemed  to  feel  more  at  ease  and  relaxed  in 
their  conversation. 

Here  are  a few  of  the  character  sketches  from  our  journal. 
In  these  I have  tried  to  capture  the  impressions  made  by  these 
wonderful  mountain  people. 

I was  born  in  High  Point  and  have  lived  in  the  South  all 
of  my  life,  except  for  my  junior  year  of  college  which  I spent 
in  Spain  studying  at  the  University  of  Madrid. 

My  interest  in  folklore  began  with  my  introduction  to  The 
Jack  Tales  (1943),  which  were  read  to  me  in  third  grade  as  a 
part  of  our  weekly  studies.  It  is  interesting  that  these  very 
tales,  compiled  by  Richard  Chase,  were  told  by  the  grand- 
father of  Ray  Hicks,  whose  family  we  visited. 

I realize  that  these  sketches  contain  little  "new”  material, 
but  they  are  not  written  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  help 
recall  my  experiences  with  the  mountain  people. 

MR.  MACK 

On  Highway  105,  about  two  miles  west  of  Boone,  there’s  a 
restaurant  called  the  Tumbling  Brook  Inn  and  a catch-it-yourself 
trout  pond.  This  was  the  spot  where  Jerry  and  I met  a man  that 
we  wouldn’t  forget  for  some  time. 
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The  restaurant  was  closed  when  we  arrived  about  two 
o’clock,  but  we  spotted  a gentleman  fishing  in  the  brook  which 
ran  behind  the  establishment.  Upon  inquiring  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  a man  called  Mack,  our  attention  was  directed  to  a 
fellow  who  was  fishing  on  the  opposite  bank. 

He  was  wearing  an  orange  aviator’s  cap,  a baggy  sweat- 
shirt and  trousers,  and  an  apron  smeared  with  fish  blood.  He 
was  in  the  process  of  pulling  in  a splashing  trout  which  he  had 
subdued  with  a bamboo  pole,  a small  hook,  and  a piece  of  corn. 

“Yeah,  I’m  the  one  you’re  lookin’  for.  Jest  a minute  and 
we’ll  go  talk  a while.  Too  bad  I don’t  have  my  banjer  or  I’d 
show  ya’ll  some  mean  pickin’.” 

We  followed  him  inside  where  we  pulled  up  a couple  of 
chairs  and  sat  in  utter  amazement  as  we  listened  to  this 
friendly  fellow  who  had  apparently  been  born  with  the  gift  of 
gab.  He  claimed  he  was  seventy-five,  but  that’s  hard  to  believe 
just  like  many  of  the  other  things  he’ll  tell  you.  He  comes  from 
a family  of  nine  children,  and  all  of  them  except  one  are  still 
alive  and  kicking  (the  youngest  being  sixty-five).  Mack  was 
born  in  the  mountains  and  has  lived  there  all  his  life.  There 
are  few  types  of  employment  that  Mack  hasn’t  tried,  and  his 
abilities  range  from  logging  to  trout  cleaning. 

The  conversation  rambled,  and  topics  jumped  from  home- 
made “banjers”  to  hot  pants  in  New  “Yark.”  He  told  us  about 
a certificate  he  won  for  being  the  biggest  liar  in  the  hills. 
The  winning  lie:  “I  onst  had  a clock  that  was  so  old  that  the 
shadow  of  the  pendulum  wore  a hole  plumb  through  the  back!” 

His  white  hair  curled  out  from  beneath  the  tattered  cap 
and  his  scraggly  beard  gave  him  a rustic,  mountainous  look. 

“I  ain’t  never  had  a hair  cut.  I’d  a-just  go  into  town  and 
put  a little  lard  on  my  head,  and  then  all  the  cats  would  come 
around  an’  lick  the  lard  ’n’  hair  right  off.” 

People  used  to  come  to  Mack  and  ask  advice  which  he 
was  always  glad  to  provide.  The  advice,  however,  was  not 
always  advisable. 

“There’s  this  fellow  who  asked  me  what  was  the  best  way 
to  plant  'bakker.  I says  for  him  to  lay  the  seed  and  then  pour 
buttermilk  in  the  furrow.  Then  when  the  sprouts  come  up,  put 
some  sweet  milk  on  them,  and  you’ll  have  the  best  ’bakker 
ever.  Do  you  know  that  fellow  took  me  seriously  and  he  had 
buttermilk  oozin’  through  the  dirt  by  gosh!" 

Mack  never  had  a formal  education. 

“A  lady  once  asked  me  if’n  I’d  ever  been  to  college.  Naw. 
I just  walked  past  and  they  give  me  my  degree.” 
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For  most  of  the  afternoon,  Mack  kept  us  chuckling  in  our 
chairs.  Not  all  of  the  talk  was  humorous,  though.  Thrown  in 
were  bits  of  mountain  philosophy  along  with  some  Civil  War 
remembrances. 

“Why,  my  grandpaw  got  caught  by  the  Yankees  and  they 
took  him  clear  down  to  Atlantica,  Georgia-you’uns  probably 
know  where  that  is.  Well,  he  got  away  from  ’em  and  crawled 
all  the  way  back  home.  He  didn’t  have  no  clothes  and  he 
nearly  froze.  When  he  come  home,  he  was  blind.” 

We  got  on  the  subject  of  hunting  and  fishing  and  I asked 
a leading  question,  “What’s  the  biggest  fish  you  ever  caught, 
Mack?” 

Mack  leaned  back  and  grinned. 

“Well,  the  biggest  fish  I caught  was  over  in  Watauga  Lake. 

I brought  it  home  and  cut  off  its  head  and  made  a chicken  coop 
out  of  it.  I put  winder  panes  in  his  eye  sockets  and  hooked  a 
chain  on  his  mouth  that  opened  and  closed  to  let  the  chickens 
in  and  out.” 

That’s  a fairly  big  fish,  especially  for  a carp. 

Before  we  left,  we  took  some  pictures  and  got  Mack  to 
give  us  his  address.  We  later  sent  him  some  “chawin’  ’bakker." 
This  was  the  least  we  could  do  for  such  an  enjoyable  afternoon. 

THE  THIRD  SISTER 

The  following  story  was  told  to  us  by  Mrs.  Granny  Mays, 
a 92-year-old  resident  of  Elk  Knob.  The  story  was  told  to  her 
by  her  grandmother,  who  was  of  Austrian  origin. 

(The  story  is  quite  similar  to  one  written  by  Juan  Manuel, 
the  nephew  of  King  Alfonso  the  Wise  of  Spain.  It  is  part  of  a 
collection  of  stories  entitled  El  Conde  Lucanor  written  in 
1335.  The  title  of  this  particular  tale  is  “De  lo  Que  Acontecio 
a un  Mancebo  Que  Se  Caso  con  una  Mujer  Muy  Fuerte  y Muy 
Brava,”  or  “That  Which  Happened  to  a Young  Man  Who  Married 
a Very  Fierce  and  Strong  Woman.”) 

“Are  you’uns  married?" 

“No  ma’am,  not  yet.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  a story  ’bout  gettin’  married." 


Onst  there  were  three  girls  that  lived  in  a house  down 
here  and  two  of  ’um  were  married.  The  other  ’un  wasn’t  mar- 
ried ’cause  she  was  so  mean. 

Well,  finally  this  fellow  came  along,  dressed  hisself  up, 
and  began  courtin’  this  girl.  After  a few  days  he  bought  him  a 
horse  and  they  got  married.  Her  daddy  gave  'um  a rooster  as  a 
weddin’  present. 
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As  the  boy  and  his  new  wife  were  travelin’  down  the 
road,  the  rooster  happened  to  crow.  He  said,  “If’n  that  rooster 
crows  agin’,  I’m  goin’  to  shoot  him.”  Well,  the  rooster  let  out 
another  crow  a little  further  down  the  road,  so  he  shot  him. 

Not  long  after  that,  the  horse  happened  to  stumble  and  he 
said,  “If’n  that  old  horse  stumbles  agin’,  I’m  goin’  to  shoot 
him.”  Well,  sure  enough  the  horse  stumbles,  so  he  shot  him. 
Then  he  made  his  wife  get  down  and  carry  the  saddle  back  to 
the  house. 

Well,  not  too  much  later,  the  girl’s  daddy  got  sick  and  they 
all  were  livin’  at  the  house  where  he  was  stayin’. 

The  men  folks  was  a-sittin’  around  in  the  loft  and  braggin’ 
about  who’s  wife  was  the  most  mindful. 

The  first  man  called  for  his  wife  to  come  up  to  the  loft  an’ 
she  said,  “Wait’ll  I get  the  dishes!” 

The  second  man’s  wife  said,  “I  ain’t  a-comin’." 

Well,  when  the  third  man  called  his  wife,  she  came  a- 
runnin’.  When  her  sisters  asked  her  why  she  was  so  mindful, 
she  said,  “You’uns  ain’t  never  had  to  carry  the  saddle!” 

RAY  HICKS  AND  FAMILY 

The  pick-up  truck  in  the  gutted  driveway  indicated  that 
Ray  and  his  boys  had  returned  from  pulling  galax.  The  sun  was 
just  disappearing  over  the  crest  of  the  ridge  behind  us  as  we 
scampered  down  the  path  to  the  rugged,  two-story  house.  We 
were  anxious  to  meet  this  mountain  gentleman  that  we  had 
heard  so  much  about. 

“Come  in”  was  the  answer  to  our  knocks. 

We  found  a small  roomful  of  people  seated  around  a large 
pile  of  leafy  plants  which  were  dumped  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  Seats  were  brought  to  us,  and  we  soon  became  part  of 
the  assembly  line.  The  leaves  were  first  stripped  of  all  roots 
and  placed  in  an  adjacent  pile  on  the  tattered  couch  covered 
with  a blanket  to  prevent  it  from  getting  any  dirtier.  Bundles  of 
twenty-five  were  then  tied  and  packed  in  boxes.  It  was  almost 
fun  to  take  part  in  the  operation. 

It  wasn’t  until  we  had  done  quite  a bit  of  packing  and 
listening  that  we  were  able  to  introduce  ourselves.  These 
people  are  amazing.  One  can  walk  into  their  house  and  talk 
for  hours  without  ever  being  questioned  as  to  his  motive  for 
being  there.  Just  plain  nice  people! 

“These  boys  catch  on  fast,”  said  a lady  who  we  later 
learned  was  Ray’s  wife.  “That  one  there  looks  like  he’s  done 
this  before.” 
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Ray  Hicks  was  seated  between  us  and  talking  whilewe 
packed  the  leaves  into  bundles  of  twenty-five.  His  face  was 
long  and  furrowed  with  a rough  shadow  of  a beard.  His  eyes 
were  clear  and  sharp  and  his  hair  had  been  blown  about  in  the 
wind  so  that  it  looked  like  a dusty  shag  rug.  He  was  a big 
man-I  would  guess  about  six  four-with  large,  rugged  hands 
that  squeezed  hard  when  he  greeted  us.  Before  the  evening  was 
over,  we  would  learn  that  he  was  as  big  in  heart  as  he  was  in 
stature. 

With  us  in  the  room  were  Ray’s  wife  and  two  sons,  his 
mother  whom  we  had  talked  with  that  morning,  a sister-in-law, 
and  some  neighbors.  With  that  many  people  it  didn’t  take  us 
long  to  pack  up  a good  many  galax  leaves.  We  found  out  that 
the  leaves  were  to  be  sold  to  a florist  in  Boone  for  $1.80  per 
thousand,  a bit  lower  than  they  had  gone  for  the  previous  year. 
We  estimated  that  Ray  and  his  boys  had  earned  about  $15  that 
day. 

After  all  of  the  plants  were  rooted,  bundled,  and  packed 
away,  we  proceeded  to  clean  up  the  mess  we  had  made  on  the 
living  room  floor.  While  Mrs.  Hicks  went  into  the  kitchen  to 
prepare  dinner,  we  asked  Ray  if  he’d  play  his  harmonica 
(“mouth  organ,”  he  called  it)  for  us.  He  was  happy  to  oblige. 

As  he  played,  his  elbow  pumped  and  his  big  foot  patted 
out  the  rhythm  on  the  coarse  floorboards.  He  could  make  that 
little  piece  of  wood  and  metal  sound  as  if  it  were  a locomotive 
barreling  down  the  tracks,  or  a fox  barking  at  the  hounds  on  his 
trail.  I have  never  heard  anyone  get  so  many  sounds  out  of  a 
harmonica.  The  style  of  playing  (Ray  called  it  the  “old  miner’s 
style”)  has  somethjng  to  do  with  the  placement  of  the  tongue 
over  the  holes.  We  tried  to  imitate  him  after  a few  short  les- 
sons, but  I guess  it’s  not  something  that  one  can  master  in 
just  one  night. 

Supper  was  on  the  table,  and  we  had  to  turn  down  several 
invitations  before  the  family  filed  into  the  kitchen  and  took 
their  seats  around  the  big  wooden  table.  While  they  were  eat- 
ing, Jerry  and  I went  back  to  the  car  and  got  our  instruments- 
which  we  just  happened  to  bring  along.  We  provided  them  with 
a little  after-dinner  entertainment,  Jerry  on  the  “mouth  organ” 
and  I with  the  guitar  and  voice.  They  kindly  acknowledged  our 
efforts. 

Then  Ray  popped  out  his  false  teeth,  lit  up  his  pipe, 
leaned  back  on  the  couch,  and  proceeded  to  tell  us  about  some 
of  the  strange  occurrences  which  he  had  either  witnessed  or 
heard  about  from  others  in  the  area.  There  were  stories  of 
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ghosts  who  walked  through  the  air,  flaming  balls  of  fire  that 
zoomed  through  the  sky,  witches  of  all  forms,  and  even  some 
humorous  goblins: 

“The  first  devil  I ever  seed  was  on  the  label  of  a lye 
can  . . . you  know,  with  the  horns  and  pitchfork  and  all.  Well, 
not  long  after  that,  me  and  Romanger  [a  neighbor];  was  walking 
down  this  road  up  here  when  all  of  a sudden  we  see  this  thing 
a-sittin’  up  on  the  hill  in  the  moonlight.  It  had  big  shoulders 
and  horns  an’  it  was  just  a-snortin’.  Romanger  said  it  was  a 
devil  an’  took  off  a-runnin’.  But  I like  to  kinda  check  these 
things  out,  so  I walked  on  up  closer.  Don’t  you  know  it  warn’t 
nothin’  but  an’  old  cow  that  had  dug  into  the  side  of  the  hill!” 

When  Ray  laughed,  his  eyes  got  wide  and  he  smiled  tooth- 
lessly from  ear  lobe  to  ear  lobe.  We  could  easily  tell  that  he 
enjoyed  telling  these  tales.  And  even  though  his  family  had 
probably  heard  him  tell  them  a hundred  times,  they  still  sat 
around  the  room,  soaking  up  every  word. 

Mrs.  Hicks  made  sure  that  there  was  plenty  of  wood  in  the 
iron  stove  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  The  wind  was 
unmercifully  whistling  down  the  mountain  and  rattling  the 
shutters  and  loose  boards  on  the  old,  unpainted  house. 

As  we  stayed  later  into  the  evening,  the  rest  of  the  family 
began  to  come  out  of  their  shyness.  Mrs.  Hicks  told  us  about 
a mineral  museum  at  Spruce  Pine  and  suggested  that  we  go  see 
it.  We  asked  Ray’s  oldest  son,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Vietnam,  what  he  thought  of  the  war: 

“The  people  over  there  are  all  messed  up.  They’re  just 
all  messed  up.” 

The  tape  player  had  stopped  over  an  hour  and  a half  ago, 
and  it  had  missed  some  interesting  conversation.  As  it  was 
getting  late,  we  decided  to  hit  the  road  back  to  Johnson  City. 
We  were  offered  lodging  that  night  with  these  hospitable 
people,  but  we  finally  convinced  them  that  we  had  to  be  getting 
back.  They  invited  us  to  return  sometime  if  we  were  in  the 
area,  and  we  told  them  they’d  hear  from  us. 

As  we  started  back  up  the  steep  hillside  to  the  car,  we 
suddenly  were  aware  of  the  total  darkness  which  surrounded  us. 
The  moon  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ridge,  and  we  had  to 
feel  our  way  around  fence  posts  and  gullies.  Suddenly,  all  of 
the  tales  about  huge  dogs  that  disappeared  just  as  they  reached 
your  throat,  and  strange  furry  things  that  made  unusual  sounds, 
seemed  highly  possible.  By  the  time  we  finally  stumbled  onto 
the  car,  our  pulse  rates  had  more  than  likely  doubled.  One  can’t 
really  appreciate  darkness  unless  he’s  been  on  a strange  moun- 
tainside after  listening  to  Ray  Hicks  tell  ghost  stories. 
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As  we  bumped  our  little  VW  back  towards  the  main  highway, 
we  talked  about  the  poverty  of  the  mountain  people.  Poor?  They 
have  no  concept  of  the  word.  Of  course  the  need  for  money  is 
understood,  but  what  is  money  when  you  have  tumbling  brooks 
(unpolluted)  and  fertile  valleys  at  your  feet?  What  is  poverty 
when  you  have  neighbors  that  are  always  willing  to  support  you 
and  your  family  until  you  find  another  job?  How  can  you  think 
about  poverty  when  you  have  vines  and  wildflowers  and  acres 
upon  acres  of  forests  and  meadows  to  grow  up  in?  How  can 
poverty  seem  relevant  when  you’re  surrounded  by  so  much  free- 
dom and  beauty  and  friendliness? 

Poor?  Oh,  if  only  more  of  us  could  be  so  lucky  to  be 
endowed  with  that  kind  of  poverty! 
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School.  This  spring  the  Southern  Interscholastic  Press  Associ- 
ation awarded  it  a rating  of  All-Southern  for  literary  magazines 
and  a Superior  rating  for  photo-journalism. 

In  early  March  your  editor  accompanied  Jerome  Melton, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Richard 
Barnes,  a young  administrative  intern,  on  a short  visit  to 
Cape  Hatteras  to  see  firsthand  the  operation  of  this  admirably 
successful  student  publication.  Dare  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  Seth  Henderson  very  kindly  took  time  from  his 
busy  schedule  to  drive  with  us  down  that  unique  strip  of  sand 
known  as  the  Outer  Banks  to  Buxton,  where  we  were  greeted 
by  Alton  Scarborough,  the  school  principal,  and  Mrs.  Mildred 
Jeranko,  the  faculty  sponsor  of  Sea  Chest  and  the  propelling 
force  behind  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  magazine. 

Although  Sea  Chest  is  not  strictly  a folklore  publication, 
its  staff  is  attempting  to  preserve  in  print  some  of  the  traditions 
of  the  Outer  Banks.  About  thirty  to  forty  students,  out  of  a 
total  enrollment  of  approximately  160,  are  involved  in  its 
production  through  their  participation  in  Mrs.  Jeranko’s  jour- 
nalism classes.  In  addition,  other  departments  render  assis- 
tance in  areas  like  bookkeeping,  typing,  and  photography. 

The  two  hours  or  so  we  spent  talking  with  the  students 
of  the  Sea  Chest  staff  were,  quite  naturally,  the  highlight 
of  our  visit.  One  could  not  be  anything  but  pleased  and  im- 
pressed with  their  enthusiasm  for  the  work  they  are  doing. 
They  are  justifiably  proud  of  their  recent  SIPA  honors. 

We  were  saddened  to  hear  of  Mrs.  Jeranko’s  retirement 
after  this  school  year.  Her  leadership  and  her  ability  to  con- 
vince students  of  their  own  leadership  potentials  have  enabled 
Sea  Chest  to  become  the  fine  work  that  it  is. 

North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  readers  are  encouraged 
to  subscribe  to  Sea  Chest,  Post  Office  Box  278,  Buxton,  North 
Carolina  27920.  The  subscription  rate  is  $5.50  a year. 
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A Reply  to  “The  Lesson  of  Foxfire” 


by  Eliot  Wigginton 


It  would  be  easier  for  me  to  treat  Richard  Dorson’s  critique 
of  the  Foxfire  program  (NCFJ , February,  1974)  with  the  serious- 
ness it  certainly  deserves  were  his  attitude  not  quite  so  inap- 
propriately condescending  and  sarcastic  (".  . . by  having  them 
talk  to  their  grannies  about  old  ways”);  but  attention  of  any 
sort  by  one  of  the  most  widely  respected  folklorists  alive  today 
demands  my  respect-sarcastic  though  his  attention  may  be. 

There  are  two  points  he  makes  that  truly  disturb  me  and 
make  me  wish  he  could  somehow  find  time  to  visit  us  in  Rabun 
County,  where  I would  welcome  his  expertise  and  his  first-hand 
reactions: 

One  is  his  statement  that  our  first  book  “followed  pretty 
much  the  old  romantic  stereotype  of  folklore  as  associated  with 
primeval  mountain  people  tucked  in  the  hollers  and  secluded 
from  the  modern  world”  as  though  we  had  set  out  intentionally 
to  do  that-to  give  people  that  impression  of  folklore  and 
mountain  people.  In  fact,  we  set  out  with  no  such  intention  at 
all,  and  did  not  intend  that  the  book  elicit  that  kind  of  reaction. 

I couldn’t  have  wanted  to  give  that  impression  of  folklore  any- 
way, for  when  the  first  book  was  being  compiled,  I didn’t  even 
know  what  folklore  was.  I certainly  had  never  heard  of  it  during 
my  five  years  at  Cornell. 

My  feeling  as  an  English  teacher  was  that  the  best  writ- 
ing one  does  comes  in  response  to  the  experiences  he  has  in 
his  own  back  yard,  and  so  I set  my  students  about  the  task  of 
finding  just  what  their  back  yards  consisted  of.  It’s  hard  to 
write  about  something  you  haven’t  examined  closely,  and  since 


t The  author  is  president  of  The  Foxfire  Fund,  Inc.,  Rabun 
Gap,  Georgia  30568-and  of  course  the  Cornell  University 
graduate  who  is  responsible  for  the  Foxfire  concept. 
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one  of  my  tasks  as  an  English  teacher  was  to  get  my  kids  to 
write,  it  followed  that  they  should  begin  to  examine. 

In  the  process  of  that  examination,  the  people  my  students 
found  who  most  excited  them,  and  whom  they  most  wanted  to 
write  about,  were  those  mountain  grandparents  they  found  who 
did,  in  fact,  happen  to  be  separated  from  the  modern  world. 
When  we  first  met  Aunt  Arie  Carpenter  five  years  ago,  for 
example,  she  had  never  heard  of  Life  magazine,  had  never  seen 
a television  program,  had  never  seen  a moving  picture,  had 
never  been  in  an  elevator  or  an  airplane-had  never  even  eaten 
in  a restaurant.  I just  spent  today,  Christmas  day,  with  her,  and 
she  still  lives  alone  in  her  log  house  with  no  plumbing  and  no 
heat  save  a fireplace  and  the  wood  stove  she  cooks  on,  and  she 
still  has  never  seen  television  or  an  elevator. 

She  may  be  a romantic  stereotype  in  the  minds  of  many 
folks,  but  she  and  thousands  like  her  are  alive  and  well  today, 
existing  in  fact-not  romantic  fantasy.  It  is  that  fact  that  makes 
them  so  compelling  to  my  students,  and  such  magnetic  subjects 
for  them  to  write  about-to  celebrate,  in  fact. 

And  celebrating  the  existence  of  the  Aunt  Aries  of  our 
world  has  the  germ  of  several  great  lessons  for  my  kids  and 
others  like  them:  that  you  don’t  have  to  have  a television  and  a 
fine  bathroom  to  be  a valuable  human  being  worthy  of  attention 
and  respect  and  affection— even  love;  and  that  if  people  like 
Aunt  Arie  deserve  our  respect,  it  probably  also  follows  that 
other  minority  groups  and  other  individuals  who  may  happen  to 
be  out  of  the  mainstream  of  our  society  deserve  our  respect  and 
our  affection  also.  The  jury  is  still  out,  but  I hope  that  my 
students  will  be  more  humane  and  sensitive  adults  as  a result 
of  that  contact  with  the  Aunt  Aries  “tucked  in  hollers  and 
secluded  from  the  modern  world.”  Perhaps-though  it  probably 
asks  too  much-readers  of  our  books  will  be  too.  In  a society 
like  this  one,  some  increased  sense  of  humanity  would  not  be 
too  bad  a thing. 

A second  point  Dr.  Dorson  makes  is  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues are  about  the  business  of  ferreting  out  “fakelore”  and 
condemning  it  wherever  it  rears  its  ugly  head.  They  are  con- 
cerned with  "truth  and  knowledge  as  opposed  to  falsification 
and  error.”  The  example  he  gives  to  illustrate  what  fakelore  is, 
is  a manuscript  sent  him  for  evaluation  by  the  Duke  University 
Press.  These  people  had  “done  no  fieldwork,  given  no  data  on 
informants,  gone  to  journalistic  sources,  rewritten  legends-in 
short,  assembled  a fakelore  book  suitable  for  tourists.  . . .” 
The  implication  that  we  fall  into  the  same  category  is  grossly 
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exaggerated,  and  one  I take  as  a personal  insult.  Never  in  our 
eight  years  of  work  have  we  ever  done  anything  even  remotely 
resembling  his  description  of  the  way  that  manuscript  was  put 
together.  We  have  more  respect  for  these  people  than  that.  At 
the  very  least,  our  information  is  absolutely  accurate-the  result 
of  careful  fieldwork  and  the  verbatim  testimony  (via  tape  record- 
ings) of  hundreds  of  informants  in  the  field.  I would  not  have  it 
any  other  way.  It  is  not  fakelore. 

But  it  may  be  incomplete  folklore.  That  point  I will 
concede. 

Those  people  who  go  to  The  Foxfire  Book  expecting  it  to 
fit  all  the  requirements  and  guidelines  that  a serious  academic 
tome  compiled  by  scholars  in  folklore  would  be  expected  to 
follow  are  going  to  be  disappointed  (it  was  written,  after  all, 
by  fourteen-  and  fifteen-year-old  kids).  They’ll  be  disappointed 
with  The  Foxfire  Book,  with  Foxfire  2,  with  Foxfire  3 (when  it 
comes  out),  and  with  our  magazine.  In  fact,  they’ll  be  disap- 
pointed with  just  about  everything  we’ve  done. 

And  how  should  I respond  to  that? 

There  are  many  stances  I could  take.  I could  say,  for 
example,  that  I never  intended  from  the  very  start  to  have  this 
project  be  an  academic  exercise  in  “folklore,*  and  that  it  is 
unfortunate  that  it  has  been  tagged  by  others  with  that  too- 
convenient  term.  The  primary  purpose  from  the  beginning  was 
first  to  put  kids  back  in  touch  with  a culture  they  had  turned 
their  backs  on;  and  second  to  use  the  experiences  they  would 
have  in  examining  that  culture  as  a means  of  motivating  them  to 
write  accurately  and  forcefully  about  what  they  had  seen.  It 
could  hardly  be  anything  else,  for  I had  never  had  a course  in 
folklore  in  my  life  and  could  not,  even  now,  eight  years  later, 
put  a project  together  that  would  satisfy  Dr.  Dorson. 

And  all  that  would  be  true,  but  if  I said  it,  it  would  sound 
as  if  I were  skirting  the  issue. 

Or  I could  say  that  what  is  happening  is  that  now  that  our 
project  is  successful,  people  are  coming  up  to  us  and  saying, 
“You  have  been  collecting  folklore  without  even  knowing  that 
that’s  what  you  were  doing,  and  you’ve  been  doing  it  wrong. 
You  never  should  have  started  that  project  until  you  knew  what 
you  were  doing.”  And  I would  reply  that  if  one  of  the  require- 
ments of  doing  something  in  this  country  is  that  one  know 
exactly  what  he’s  doing  before  he  starts,  there’s  going  to  be  an 
awful  lot  of  productive  experimentation  going  down  the  drain. 

But  that  would  seem  to  be  skirting  the  issue  too. 

Or  I could  say,  “Do  you  mean  to  stand  there  and  be  so 
pompous  as  to  tell  me  that  high  school  students  must  not  be 
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allowed  to  talk  to  their  ‘grannies’  and  publish  what  they  find 
out  until  someone  who  knows  what  he’s  doing  takes  them  out? 
Get  serious.  Show  me  some  folklorists  working  with  high  school 
kids  in  minority  areas.  Are  we  supposed  to  sit  here  and  wait 
until  trained  Ph.D.’s  from  the  University  of  Indiana  arrive  like 
gods  to  show  us  the  way?  How  long  are  my  kids,  and  kids  in 
areas  like  this  all  over  the  world,  supposed  to  sit  rotting  in 
their  classrooms  waiting?* 

But  I won’t  take  that  stance  either. 

Or  I could  say  that  from  what  I have  seen  of  folklore,  I’ve 
decided  that  I want  no  part  of  it,  and  I'll  go  on  with  this  project 
just  the  way  it  exists  now  and  simply  say  we  aren’t  collecting 
folklore.  We’re  doing  our  own  thing,  so  don’t  get  excited.  I 
could  say  I don’t  want  my  kids  out  there  acting  like  professional 
folklorists.  I don’t  want  them  going  into  cultures  examining 
the  people  there  like  bugs  under  a microscope,  and  then  scratch- 
ing their  heads  in  professional  amazement  and  walking  away 
with  their  tapes  and  photographs  never  to  return-never  to  make 
one  single  gesture  of  affection  or  personal  commitment  to  the 
welfare  of  that  group  of  folks  that  was  generous  enough  to  give 
them  the  tapes  and  photographs  in  the  first  place.  I could  say  I 
don’t  want  my  kids  examining  human  beings  like  objects  or 
stuffed  cadavers.  I could  say  that  my  kids  are  doing  more  that 
folklorists  have  ever  done  in  a community,  and  that  folklorists 
should  emulate  them  rather  than  the  reverse.  That  every  single 
dime  this  project  makes  goes  right  back  into  the  community. 
That  they  work  with  the  Aunt  Aries  here  not  only  as  contacts, 
but  also  as  friends  who  care  about  her  by  planting  and  harvest- 
ing her  garden  for  her,  cleaning  her  house  for  her,  staying  with 
her  when  she’s  down  and  taking  her  to  the  doctor  when  she’s 
sick-even  paying  her  bills.  That  they  are  becoming,  through 
that  involvement  with  it,  so  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
their  community  that  they’ve  voted  to  hire  three  graduates  from 
our  program  full  time  to  examine  issues  that  directly  affect  our 
community  now,  and  to  help  us  all  decide  what  to  do  about 
those  issues.  That  they’ve  organized  two  teams  of  ten  students 
each  to  work  at  people’s  homes  for  free  doing  whatever  chores 
need  to  be  done  three  afternoons  a week  after  school.  That  I 
don’t  want  it  any  other  way,  and  that  I don’t  want  them  exploit- 
ing people  in  the  manner  of  the  professional  folklorists  that 
have  come  through  here  and  asked  us  for  our  help.  I could  take 
that  as  my  stance  and  not  be  lying,  but  I won’t  take  that  tack 
either. 
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Instead,  what  I will  say,  in  deference  to  Dr.  Dorson,  is 
that  since  it  appears  we  are  collecting  folklore  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, we  will  attempt  in  the  future  to  come  closer  to  doing  a 
project  he  would  approve  of.  We  have  already  had  Sandy  Ives,  a 
member  of  our  Advisory  Board,  with  us  for  a week  to  train  both 
us  and  the  new  Ford-Foundation-sponsored  groups  in  pro- 
fessional collecting  techniques,  and  we  will  continue  this  sort 
of  emphasis. 

But  if,  in  the  end,  the  project  still  does  not  measure  up  to 
the  academic  criteria  laid  down  by  the  gods  of  folklore,  that’s 
just  too  damn  bad.  My  primary  concern  is,  has  always  been, 
and  will  remain  not  with  whether  or  not  some  Beta  Club  students 
will  go  on  to  college  knowing  exactly  how  the  professional 
discipline  of  folklore  works,  but  whether  or  not  my  high  school 
kids  will  make  it  through  high  school  at  all,  and  what  stance 
they  will  eventually  take  toward  the  dying,  exploited  communi- 
ties they  live  in. 

And  I would  challenge  some  of  those  Ph.D.  folklorists  to 
get  out  here  in  the  mud  and  get  their  diplomas  dirty  and  pitch  in 
where  they  can  really  do  some  good  instead  of  sniping  at  little 
folks  from  the  safety  of  their  certificate-lined  walls. 

Professor  Dorson’ s response:  The  Ford  Foundation  in  its 
wisdom  has  awarded  $196,000  to  Mr.  Wigginton  to  “collect  and 
publish  folklore.”  We  are  told  in  Foxfire  2 that  Mr.  Wigginton  is 
"currently  working  to  extend  the  Foxfire  concept  of  education 
and  oral  history  to  other  communities.”  Mr.  Wigginton  may  not 
have  intended  to  get  into  folklore,  but  he  is  in  it  up  to  his  ears 
and  his  Foxfire  books  are  influencing  many  Americans.  It  is  he 
who  is  playing  god  as  the  oracle  of  the  folk.  A few  professional 
folklorists  will  point  out  the  flaws  in  his  books.  Lynwood 
Montell,  holder  of  a Ph.D.  in  folklore,  writes  that  they  “serve 
no  scholarly  purpose  . . . [their  faults]  would  perhaps  be 
excusable  in  a publication  designed  only  for  a lay  audience,  but 
the  Foxfire  books  are  becoming  a part  of  academe  and  are 
detrimentally  image-fixing  insofar  as  folklore  and  oral-history 
methodologies  are  concerned”  ( Oral  History  Association  News- 
letter 7:4,  Dec.  1973,  p.  4). 

If  Mr.  Wigginton  cares  about  these  criticisms,  as  he  seems 
to,  I have  a simple  suggestion  There  are  well  over  a hundred 
advanced  graduate  students  in  the  folklore  doctoral  programs  at 
Indiana  University  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Before 
starting  any  new  Foxfire  projects  with  high  school  teachers 
ignorant  of  folklore-and  there  is  no  subject  in  the  entire 
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academic  curriculum  surrounded  by  more  ignorance  than  folklore 
-let  the  President  of  the  Foxfire  Fund  channel  a few  bucks  to 
a qualified  graduate  student  to  serve  as  a resource  person  for  a 
month  or  two  in  each  locale.  These  available  pre-doctoral 
students  could  (1)  explain  to  teachers  and  students  the  genres 
of  folklore  and  folk  history,  some  of  which  (like  the  local 
legend)  have  been  overlooked  in  the  Foxfire  books,  (2)  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  bona  fide  books  of  folklore,  so  that 
the  students  will  be  led  into  the  library  as  well  as  into  homes, 
and  will  see  that  similar  folklore  exists  among  other  people, 
(3)  give  instruction  on  how  to  develop  a folklore  archives  and 
folk  museum  for  the  best  cataloguing  and  preservation  of 
collected  tapes,  transcripts,  and  artifacts,  and  (4)  assist  in  the 
editing  of  the  Foxfire  books  so  they  can  educate,  not  mislead, 
the  public.  Also  I suggest  the  Foxfire  idea  be  applied  to  the 
inner  city  as  well  as  to  the  back  country. 

I thank  Mr.  Wigginton  for  his  invitation  to  come  to  Rabun 
Gap,  and  I cordially  invite  him  to  Indiana  University  to  sit  in 
on  some  folklore  classes  and  visit  our  folklore  archives  and 
library. 

Mr.  Wigginton’s  reply  to  Professor  Dorson’s  response:  I am 

more  than  happy-even  eager-to  accept  criticism  from  Dr. 
Dorson  when  it  is  constructive,  considerate,  patient-and  offered 
in  a manner  appropriate  to  the  position  and  reputation  he  holds. 

Overlooking  his  initial  references  to  folklore  and  oral 
history  (both  of  them  quotations  that  were  stuffed  into  my  mouth 
by  others  without  my  knowledge  or  approval),  I will  say  that  I 
do  care  deeply  about  his  criticisms.  They  would  be  far  more 
helpful,  however,  if  they  were  based  on  what  he  knows  to  be 
true  here  rather  than  what  he  assumes.  He  suggests,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  idea  be  applied  in  the  inner  city.  We  are  cur- 
rently doing  that  in  three  locations,  and  have  been  doing  it  for 
some  time  in  one  of  these. 

In  addition,  with  the  help  of  several  professional  folk- 
lorists, we  have  been  trying  hard  to  fulfill  his  points  1 through 
4 since  some  time  before  he  began  his  urgings  in  that  direction. 
In  this  way,  we  hope  that  the  teachers  we  are  working  with  can 
come  here  together  in  workshops  to  learn  something  of  the  skills 
he  elaborates  on  (and  then  enlist  local  expertise  on  a regular 
basis)  without  having  to  send  a pre-doctoral  candidate  to  each 
of  nearly  thirty  locations  for  two  months  at  a time. 

Here,  for  example,  we  have  been  building  a library  of  our 
own  (which  includes  his  book,  by  the  way)  as  our  school’s 
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library  had  not  a single  professional  volume  of  folklore,  and  no 
funds  to  buy  any  with.  And  we  are  urging  the  other  teachers  to 
do  the  same  since  their  libraries  are  often  in  the  same  shape  as 
ours. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  developing  a folklore  archive 
and  museum  for  the  last  two  years,  through  the  help  of  our 
Advisory  Board,  on  our  own,  recently  acquired,  fifty  acres  of 
land.  The  archive  itself  will  be  housed  in  fourteen  log  build- 
ings-each  of  them  over  a hundred  years  old-that  the  kids  have 
bought  and  are  reconstructing  now  with  the  help  of  a group  of 
our  contacts.  A meeting  here  on  May  3 of  our  Advisory  Board 
will  add  even  more  input  to  the  project  to  keep  it  moving  along 
the  lines  Dr.  Dorson  has  suggested. 

And  so  we  are  trying  our  best  to  meet  the  demands  of  his 
profession-through  the  use  of  his  own  professionals.  We  may 
not  satisfy  him  completely,  but  we’re  certainly  not  sitting 
around  ignoring  him. 


Meanwhile,  I’d  like  to  suggest  that  some  of  those  “over  a 
hundred  pre-doctoral  candidates”  might  like  to  commit  them- 
selves to  Foxfire- like  projects  on  their  own  in  some  of  the 
thousands  of  forgotten  high  schools  across  this  land-or  even 
apply  for  jobs  as  teachers  in  those  schools  where  Foxfire 
projects  are  already,  or  are  about  to  get  underway.  There  is 
an  opening  for  an  advisor  on  the  outer  banks  of  North  Carolina, 
for  example,  as  the  fine  lady  who  started  their  Sea  Chest 
offshoot  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  school  year.  My  feeling 
is  that  those  candidates  ought  to  be  out  there  charting  new 
directions  and  giving  example  by  their  own  fine  work. 

By  the  way,  I really  would  like  to  visit  Indiana.  I’m  look- 
ing forward  to  meeting  Dr.  Dorson  face  to  face,  instead  of  in 
this  totally  unsatisfying  fashion. 


WE’RE  HAPPY!  The  publication  of  Gateway  to  North 
Carolina  Folklore,  prepared  by  Leonidas  Betts  and  Richard 
Walser  to  help  the  young  folklorist  on  his  way  to  an  experience 
in  collecting,  has  been  successfully  launched.  A really  sur- 
prising number  of  copies  (2  for  $1)  have  been  ordered  by 
interested  purchasers,  and  we’re  delighted  that  many  teachers 
have  already  taken  advantage  of  the  special  offer  (35  copies 
plus  teacher’s  manual  for  $10)  for  classrooms.  The  first  print- 
ing of  3000  is  almost  exhausted,  and  we  anticipate  a second 
printing  soon.  The  distribution  of  Gateway  is  handled  by  the 
School  of  Education  Office  of  Publications,  North  Carolina 
State  University,  Raleigh  27607. 
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OUTHOUSE  LORE 


Righton  McCallum  (24  Warwick  Place,  Asheville  28804) 
states,  “While  writing  a paper  on  the  history  of  Carolina  out- 
houses for  Dr.  Jolly’s  class  in  Local  History  at  Asheville- 
Buncomb  Technical  Institute,  I was  told  the  following  stories 
by  octogenarians”: 

A local  lady  tells  of  her  sister’s  modesty  in  their  courting 
days.  The  sister  refused  to  use  a certain  outhouse  at  the  home 
of  a beau  because  there  was  a snake  living  under  it. 

“After  all,"  she  explained,  “he  has  EYES!” 

* * * 

On  asking  the  question,  “Did  you  ever  dig  an  outhouse?"  I 
got  the  following  reply. 

“Dug  one  once  till  it  got  too  rocky,  and  then  I quit.” 

“How  deep  was  that?" 

“About  six  feet.” 

“How  wide?" 

“Well,  we  builded  the  house  first  and  then  fixed  it  so’s  it 
wouldn’  fall  into  the  hole.” 

* * * 

A summer  resident  of  Lake  Summit  tells  of  trying  to  install 
an  indoor  bathroom  in  a tenant  house  only  to  be  confronted  by 
the  tearful  recipient. 

“You  can’t  tear  down  our  outhouse.” 

“Why  not?  You  have  a nice  new  indoor  bathroom  now." 

“But,  my  son  Tom  who  was  killed  in  the  war,  he  writ  his 
name  in  the  old  one,  and  it’s  all  we  got  he  ever  writ!" 

“Well,  can’t  we  cut  out  the  board  where  he  wrote  his  name 
and  let  you  keep  that?" 

“ Yess’um,  but  we  wants  WHERE  HE  SAT  TOO!” 

* * 

There  were  the  usual  stories  about  Halloween  pranks  and 
revenge  but  the  best  retribution  of  all  came  from  a feathered 
friend  of  a gentleman  in  Sylva. 

“A  fella  we  didn't  like  was  courting  one  of  my  sisters  and 
so  we  didn’t  tell  him  that  the  old  settin’  hen  used  one  hole  in 
the  privy  and  we  used  the  otherone.  So  one  night  he  got  himself 
in  an  awful  fix  out  there  when  he  sat  on  the  wrong  side.  We  kept 
tellin’  him  it  could’ve  been  worse.  All  he  sat  on  was  three  eggs. 
What  if  the  hen  had  been  there  too!” 


Nell  Cropsey  Died  ~ But  How? 


by  Brenda  Joyce  Quillin 


I cannot  remember  the  first  time  I heard  the  legend  of  Nell 
Cropsey  or  when  my  mother  first  sang  me  the  ballad  based  on 
this  young  girl’s  death.  Upon  moving  to  Elizabeth  City  from  a 
northern  state,  I became  more  interested  than  ever  in  this 
legend  since  I could  now  view  personally  the  Cropsey  home  and 
the  Pasquotank  River  where  the  “floating  corpse"  supposedly 
arose.  Talking  to  friends  and  relatives,  I soon  heard  various 
explanations  for  her  murder,  all  of  which  revolved  around  a 
central  “core”  story.  The  basic  plot  of  the  Nell  Cropsey  legend 
was  revealed  to  me  by  my  mother,  Mrs.  Lydia  Clifton  Quillin: 

When  your  grandmother  was  just  a child,  a girl  named 
Nellie  Cropsey  lived  with  her  family  here  in  Elizabeth  City. 
You  know,  I believe  you  can  still  see  the  house  they  lived  in 
over  on  Riverside  Road.  It’s  down  near  the  college.  I’m  not 
sure  exactly  which  house  it  is,  but  Grace  [this  is  the  aunt  who 
supplied  me  with  the  folk  ballads  on  the  murder]  can  probably 
show  it  to  you. 

Anyway,  Nell  was  a really  pretty  girl  and  had  lots  of 
beaus.  But  at  the  time  she  had  one  who  was  special,  and  his 
name  was  Jim  Wilcox.  Now  Jim  was  a jealous  lover  and  he 
didn’t  like  Nell  flirting  with  the  other  boys.  So  they  had  a big 
fight  and  everyone  in  town  knew  about  it. 

Well,  one  night  Jim  came  to  Nell’s  house  to  see  her,  but 
everyone  could  still  tell  that  they  were  mad.  They  decided  to 
go  out  for  a while  and  Nell  left  her  home  and  her  parents  that 
night  never  to  return  again. 


$ The  author,  born  in  Indiana  in  1953,  is  a student  in  Physical 
Therapy  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Her  family  knew  the  Cropsey  and  Wilcox  families.  This  paper, 
written  under  the  direction  of  Charles  G.  Zug  III,  was  entered 
in  the  College  Student  Folklore  Contest. 
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Well,  Nell  wasn’t  in  her  bedroom  the  next  morning  and  her 
family  began  to  worry  about  her,  so  they  went  over  to  see  Jim 
to  find  out  if  Nell  was  still  with  him.  When  they  got  to  Wilcox’s 
home  they  found  Jim,  and  Nell 
wasn’t  with  him.  He  told  them  that 
he  had  left  Nell  standing  on  her 
porch  crying  the  night  before.  He 
had  told  her  that  he  didn’t  want  to 
see  her  anymore. 

The  parents  really  began  to 
worry  and,  even  though  they  hoped 
that  Nell  had  left  home,  they  thought 
perhaps  that  something  bad  might 
have  happened.  The  Elizabeth  City 
police  department  looked  for  days 
for  Nell;  they  even  drug  the  Pasquo- 
tank River  trying  to  locate  her  body. 

After  a long  time  a body  floated 
to  the  top  of  the  river  and  the  face 
of  that  body  was  eaten  away  by  crabs.  So  Nell’s  father  came 
and  identified  her  by  a piece  of  her  mother’s  apron  which  he  had 
put  on  her  foot  a couple  days  before  she  disappeared  when  he 
had  cut  a corn  off  her  toe. 

Anyway,  they  found  out  that  Jim  Wilcox  had  killed  her  by 
hitting  her  with  a fence  rail  off  the  wharf-that’s  what  people 
say,  anyway— and  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  twenty  years. 

When  Wilcox  got  out  of  jail,  he  came  back  to  Elizabeth 
City,  but  no  one  would  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  So  your 
Uncle  Winton  went  to  see  him  and  told  him  that  if  he  would  go 
to  church  with  him,  he  would  sit  with  him.  Wilcox  did  go.  But 
after  a few  years  Jim  Wilcox  shot  his  head  off  in  the  warehouse 
above  where  White  and  Britie’s  grocery  is  today.  People  say 
you  could  actually  see  his  brains  on  some  cold  biscuits  which 
were  lying  beside  his  bed  on  the  night  table. 

Overlooking  the  personal  touches  of  my  mother’s  story,  one 
can  see  that  the  tale  should  be  categorized  as  a legend.  The 
story  seems  to  be  all  historic  fact,  but,  later,  when  I discuss 
the  variants  of  this  tale,  it  will  become  apparent  how  this 
murder  is  becoming,  or  has  already  become,  an  important  part  of 
North  Carolina  folklore.  At  present,  I wish  to  add  some  factual 
contributions  that  I obtained  from  literary  sources  concerning 
the  history  of  the  legend. 

The  Cropsey  family  moved  to  Elizabeth  City  from  New  York 
in  1898  (John  W.  Hardin,  The  Devil's  Tramping  Grounds,  Chapel 
Hill,  1949,  p.  12).  The  father  was  a prosperous  grain  merchant, 
and  his  family  joined  the  elite  in  this  small  Southern  town.  The 
family  consisted  of  several  daughters  and  a son.  Two  of  the 
girls  were  old  enough  to  court,  Olive  (Ollie)  and  Ella  Maud 
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(Nell).  (See  Lindsey  Stringfellow,  “It  Was  Murder  Most  Foul 
The  Night  Nell  Cropsey  Died,”  The  Sunday  Advance,  Elizabeth 
City,  May  19,1968,  p.  16.)  As  a result,  many  social  gatherings 
took  place  at  the  Cropsey  home,  and  before  long  this  family 
became  the  center  of  the  social  circle. 

Jim  Wilcox,  aged  twenty-five,  was  much  older  than  Nell 
Cropsey.  He  was  of  a lower-class  family  and  worked  in  one  of 
the  city’s  mills.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
former  sheriff  of  Pasquotank  County, 

Thomas  P.  Wilcox  (cf.  Stringfellow). 

On  November  20,  1901,  Nell 
and  Jim,  Ollie  and  her  boyfriend 
Roy  Crawford  and  Carrie  Cropsey,  a 
cousin  visiting  from  New  York,  all 
went  to  an  ice-skating  party  (String- 
fellow). After  returning  home,  the 
young  people  began  talking  about 
methods  of  suicide.  In  both  of  the 
sources  I consulted,  it  was  reported 
that  during  this  talk  Jim  Wilcox 
stated  that  to  him  the  best  way  to  die  would  be  by  drowning, 
while  Nell  disagreed,  admitting  she  would  rather  freeze  to 
death  (Herbert  Rudlin,  "Beauty  Betrayed!”  Startling  Detective 
Adventures,  July  1937,  p.  23;  “State  vs  Wilcox,”  132  North 
Carolina  Reports  1124). 

At  11:0  0 p.m.  Wilcox  stood  up  to  leave.  Since  they  were 
still  quarreling,  Nell  let  Jim  go  to  the  door  by  himself,  but  he 
called  her  to  come  after  him,  which  she  did  (Rudlin,  p.  24; 
“State  vs  Wilcox,”  p.  1123).  Upon  leaving  the  sitting  room  and 
walking  out  the  front  door  of  her  home,  Nell  put  an  end  to 
historic  facts.  From  this  point  there  is  only  speculation,  and 
history  gives  way  to  folklore. 

First  of  all  there  are  various  explanations  for  the  quarrel 
between  Nell  and  her  lover.  Oral  sources  claim  that  Wilcox 
was  upset  with  Nell  because  her  parents  were  sending  her  back 
to  New  York  and  away  from  him.  Understandably,  the  Cropseys 
did  not  want  their  young  daughter  to  marry  an  older  man  who 
had  so  little  to  offer  her  socially.  There  was  reason  for  the 
parents  to  be  worried  since  the  two  had  been  dating  for  nearly 
three  years  (Hardin,  p.  13). 

A second  explanation  is  found  in  both  an  oral  and  a literary 
source.  After  three  years  of  courting  the  same  man,  Nell  was 
beginning  to  wonder  exactly  when  he  would  ask  her  to  marry  him. 


■TIM  WILCOX 
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Deciding  that  Jim  needed  a little  prodding,  Nell  began  to  flirt 
with  some  of  her  many  suitors.  Since  Nell  had  been  hailed  the 
most  beautiful  girl  in  Elizabeth  City,  these  young  men  were 
quick  to  accept  this  newly  rendered  attention.  Not  understand- 
ing Nell’s  motive,  Jim  became  quite  jealous  and  this  led  to 
their  quarrel  (Hardin,  p.  15). 

Finally  offered  as  a reason  for  the  lover’s  fight  was  Carrie 
Cropsey,  the  cousin  of  Nell  who  had  been  spending  a good  deal 
of  time  in  Elizabeth  City.  Carrie  supposedly  rivaled  Nell  for 
the  title  of  "most  beautiful."  She  was  so  attractive  and  such 
enjoyable  company  that  Jim  Wilcox  began  to  show  more  interest 
in  her  than  in  Nell.  Here  we  see  Nell  as  the  jealous  one,  and 
because  of  the  humiliation  it  was  causing  her,  she  was  in- 
furiated with  her  boyfriend  (Rudlin,  p.  26). 

After  Nell  left  her  cottage,  no  one  knows  for  sure  where  she 
and  her  lover  went.  As  Wilcox  told  his  lawyer  prior  to  the  trial 
where  he  was  charged  with  Nell’s  murder,  he  and  Nell  never 
left  the  front  porch.  He  explained  that  his  purpose  in  going  to 
see  Nell  that  night  was  to  tell  her  that  he  wished  to  end  their 
relationship  and  to  return  to  her  a parasol  and  her  picture.  He 
insisted  that  he  saw  Nell  last  when  he  turned  from  her  on  the 
porch  where  she  leaned  against  the  column  crying  (Hardin, 
p.  15). 

As  the  story  is  told  today,  it  is  believed,  rather,  that  Nell 
and  her  lover  left  the  house  and  walked  for  a while  in  the 
woods.  When  they  reached  the  river’s  edge  during  the  peak  of  a 
serious  argument,  Wilcox  supposedly  tore  a rail  from  a wharf 
fence  and  hit  Nell  in  the  temple,  knocking  her  unconscious. 
Afraid  that  he  had  killed  her,  Wilcox  plunged  Nell’s  body  into 
the  Pasquotank  and  hurried  home.  According  to  this  variant, 
Nell’s  body  became  lodged  beneath  a log  and  there  remained 
until  her  body  floated  to  the  surface  a month  later. 

The  narrative  changes  from  variant  to  variant.  How  was 
Nell  Cropsey  really  killed?  Was  it  murder  or  was  it  suicide? 
Belief  differs  greatly  among  Elizabeth  City  inhabitants  today 
as  well  as  among  literary  sources. 

The  most  widespread  belief  is  that  concerning  Wilcox  as 
murderer.  It  was  this  thought  that  supplied  the  courts  with  part 
of  the  circumstantial  evidence  which  sent  Jim  Wilcox  to  prison. 

The  second  explanation  says  that  when  Nell  was  returning 
to  the  house  after  her  walk  with  Wilcox,  she  heard  some  disturb- 
ing noises  in  the  back  of  the  house.  When  she  went  to  see  what 
the  disturbance  was,  she  found  someone  trying  to  steal  her 
father’s  pigs.  The  thief,  afraid  that  he  would  be  apprehended, 
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killed  Nell  and  dragged  her  body  to  the  river  where  he  tossed  it 
in.  One  source  has  Ollie  waking  up  in  the  night  and  hearing 
noises  from  the  back.  She  aroused  her  father,  who  immediately 
grabbed  his  gun  and  headed  outside  the  house.  Ollie  hollered 
to  her  father  that  Nell  was  still  outside  and  to  be  careful 
before  he  used  the  gun.  When  he  got  to  his  hog  pen,  he  found 
no  one  (Hardin,  p.  11). 

According  to  Wilcox’s  lawyer  during  the  trial,  Nell  Cropsey 
committed  suicide.  He  tried  to  convince  the  jury  that  Nell, 
brokenhearted  following  the  quarrel  with  her  lover,  threw  herself 
into  the  Pasquotank  River.  The  lawyer  recalled  the  discussion 
of  suicide  right  before  Nell’s  disappearance.  Although  Nell  had 
shuddered  at  the  idea  of  drowning,  Wilcox  reminded  the  family 
how  during  a previous  summer  Nell  had  mentioned  that  if  she 
wanted  to  die,  she  would  kill  herself  by  tying  a rock  around 
her  neck  and  drowning  herself  (Rudlin,  p.  25).  Today,  the 
storyteller  never  offers  this  as  a solution  to  “How  did  Nell 
die?”  because  an  autopsy  revealed  that  Nell  had  not  died  of 
drowning,  but  rather  by  a blow  on  the  side  of  the  head. 

Another  explanation  I found  only  in  a magazine  article. 
Since  this  solution  was  never  even  hinted  at  while  talking  to 
informants  but  was  found  in  a detective  magazine,  it  might  very 
well  have  been  added  to  the  legend  by  a want-to-look-good 
author  as  a means  of  increasing  the  suspense  of  a murder 
mystery.  In  this  variant  it  is  suggested  that  Nell  was  murdered 
by  a sex  fiend.  It  seems  that  prior  to  Nell’s  disappearance  a 
young  girl  in  a neighboring  county  had  been  harassed  by  an 
unknown  man.  Since  this  fellow  had  never  been  found,  it  has 
been  thought  that  he  may  have  been  her  assailant  (Rudlin, 
p.  25).  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  medical  autopsy  revealed  that 
Nell  was  still  a virgin  (“State  vs  Wilcox,"  p.  1130). 

Other  oral  variants  of  this  tale  suggest  that  perhaps  Nell 
was  murdered  by  an  insane  father  or  a jealous  sister.  Except 
for  one  of  them,  these  texts  are  fragmentary  and  incomplete. 
The  complete  tale  came  from  Mr.  Carl  Spruill,  an  Elizabeth 
City  resident,  who  informed  me  that  during  the  early  twentieth 
century  pregnancy  of  an  unwed  girl  was  a great  disgrace  to  a 
family’s  name.  He  surmises  that  Nell  was  pregnant  by  Wilcox 
and  to  avoid  embarrassment  for  the  family,  the  father  killed  his 
sinful  daughter.  It  is  further  believed  that  since  Cropsey  was  a 
prosperous  man  and  since  he  was  with  the  doctor  during  Nell’s 
autopsy,  he  was  able  to  persuade  the  doctor  to  falsify  the 
records  and  show  Nell  still  to  be  chaste.  This  tale  was 
supported  by  another  Elizabeth  City  resident,  Mr.  C.  Overman, 
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who  told  me  that  his  friend  Miles  Jennings,  also  of  Elizabeth 
City,  went  to  Central  Prison  to  see  Wilcox.  Wilcox  told  him  that 
the  man  who  killed  Nell  was  walking  the  streets  of  Elizabeth 
City  with  money  in  his  pocket.  Such  a “man*  could  be  either 
Nell’s  father  or  someone  he  hired  to  kill  her. 

Thirty-seven  days  after  Nell  disappeared,  her  body  was 
found  in  the  Pasquotank  River,  clothed  in  a dark  skirt  with  a 
red  waist.  A stocking  and  a slipper  were  on  the  right  foot 
(“Packed  Court  Hangs  Breathless  On  His  Words,”  News  and 
Observer,  Raleigh,  March  15,  1902,  p.  1).  One  source  says  that 
the  body  was  found  by  men  dragging  the  river  and  identified 
by  Mr.  Cropsey  by  the  bandage  on  Nell’s  foot.  Another  source 
reports  that  Nell’s  body  was  discovered  in  a remarkably  well- 
preserved  state  by  the  anguishing  mother  during  one  of  her 
nightly  walks  along  the  water’s  edge  (Hardin,  p.  15). 

Although  the  basic  legend  states  that  “they  found  out  that 
Jim  Wilcox  had  killed  her,”  the  courts  actually  never  discovered 
exactly  what  had  happened.  Wilcox  was  sent  to  prison  on 
circumstantial  evidence.  In  March,  1902,  he  was  convicted  of 
first  degree  murder  in  Pasquotank  County  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  Since  there  had  been  disorderly  demonstrations  outside 
the  courthouse  during  his  trial,  Wilcox  managed  to  have  his 
case  retried  in  March,  1903,  in  Perquimans  County-twenty 
miles  away.  There  he  was  found  guilty  of  second-degree  murder, 
and  sentenced  to  thirty  years  in  prison  (“State  vs  Wilcox,” 
131  North  Carolina  Reports , 707-710).  The  circumstantial 
evidence  on  which  he  was  convicted  concerned  a discrepancy 
in  the  time  lapse  between  when  he  said  that  he  left  Nell  and 
when  he  arrived  home,  in  his  alleged  jealous  quarrel  with  Nell, 
and  in  his  proud  possession  of  a blackjack  which  could  have 
been  used  to  strike  Nell’s  head.  It  was  quite  easy  for  a town 
so  much  enraged  at  a killer  who  would  murder  one  of  its  most 
attractive  citizens  to  accept  such  evidence  as  substantial  for 
conviction. 

At  this  point  I shall  introduce  some  folk  ballads  recorded 
by  me  in  Elizabeth  City.  The  first  one  was  sung  by  my  aunt 
Mrs.  Grace  Zurawicki.  I also  recorded  a variant  by  my  mother, 
but  I have  not  used  it  since  it  is  almost  identical  in  text  to  the 
one  by  my  aunt.  The  two  singers  are  sisters  and  learned  the 
song  from  their  mother,  Mrs.  Ida  Davenport  of  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
My  informants  tell  me  that  this  first  song,  said  to  be  written  by 
Nell’s  sister  Ollie,  was  composed  during  the  period  between  the 
disappearance  and  recovery  of  Nell’s  body. 


’Twas  on  the  twentieth  of  last  November, 

A day  we’ll  all  remember  well. 

A handsome  girl  was  murdered, 

Of  her  story  I’m  to  tell. 

She  had  cast  but  sixteen  summers, 

Eyes  of  blue  and  sunny  curls. 

Fair  was  this  to  -her  complexion, 

O’er  shattering  lips  of  gleaming  pearl. 

One  night  her  lover  came  to  see  her, 
Scarcely  did  they  speak  a word. 

For  they  had  a lover’s  quarrel, 

So  the  neighbors  all  had  heard. 

Little  was  a poor  girl  thinking, 

As  off  to  the  door  she  ran, 

Leaving  loving  friends  behind  her, 

And  she  never  would  return. 

Little  was  her  sister  thinking, 

As  she  lie  upon  her  bed, 

Thinking  of  her  sister  Nellie, 

Little  did  she  think  her  dead. 

Days  went  by,  they  searched  for  Nellie, 

But  the  searching  was  in  vain. 

They  thought  perhaps  that  Nell  was  living, 
And  she  would  return  again. 

When  the  news  came  home  to  mother. 

That  her  darling  child  was  dead, 

Then  to  Jim,  her  jealous  lover, 

Through  her  stubborn  lips  she  said: 

“Jim,  oh  Jim,”  now  she  recorded, 

“I  left  her  standing  in  the  door." 

“Jim,  oh  Jim,  for  God’s  sake  tell  me.” 

“I  can  tell  you  nothing  more.” 

When  they  brought  the  body  home. 

It  was  a dreadful  sight  to  see. 

Father,  mother,  sister,  brother, 

All  went  down  on  bended  knees. 

Just  behind  them  stood  Nell’s  lover, 

With  his  cold  and  hateful  smile. 

Making  light  to  her  dear  parents, 

Grieving  o’er  their  darling  child. 

Come  now,  girls,  and  take  this  warning, 

Be  careful  how  you  trust  a man. 

For  they’ll  make  pretend  they  love  you, 
And  they’ll  kill  you  if  they  can. 
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We  feel  sure  that  Nell’s  an  angel, 

Shining  brightly  as  a star, 

But  to  Jim,  her  jealous  lover, 

He  now  stands  behind  those  prison  bars. 

Of  particular  interest  in  this  song  is  the  recurring  idea  of  a 
jealous  lover.  Among  the  motifs  that  connect  the  legend  of  Nell 
Cropsey  to  others  concerned  with  romantic  love,  this  motif  is 
the  most  pervading.  A variant  is  included  in  Folk-Songs  of 
Roanoke  and  the  Albemarle  (Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  1939)  by 
Louis  W.  Chappell.  It  has  only  six  stanzas  and  ends  before  the 
recovery  of  Nell’s  body.  Both  Zurawicki  and  Chappell  versions 
have  the  warning  to  all  young  girls  so  typical  of  the  traditional 
broadside  ballads. 

Of  the  second  Zurawicki  song,  several  variants  in  Chappell 
are  titled  "Look  Down  on  the  Low  Green  Valley."  They  were 
recorded  by  Chappell  in  1912,  by  Henry  Cooper  of  Chapanoke, 
N.  C.,  in  1935,  and  by  Mary  Lamb  of  Tyner,  N.  C.,  in  1938.  Of 
these  the  one  most  closely  resembling  the  one  I collected  is 
that  of  Chappell.  Here  is  the  Zurawicki  version: 

Look  down  on  the  low  green  valley, 

Where  the  roses  bloom  and  fade. 

There  lies  my  sweetheart  forever, 

So  mournful  in  her  grave. 

She  died  not  of  brokenheartness, 

Nor  by  disease  she  fell, 

But  in  a moment’s  quarrel 
With  one  she  loved  so  well. 

The  moon  it  shone  so  brightly. 

The  stars  were  shining,  too, 

And  closely  to  her  cottage, 

Her  jealous  lover  drew. 

"Come,  love,  let’s  go  and  wander, 

Out  in  the  woods  so  gay, 

While  wandering  we  will  ponder, 

Upon  our  wedding  day." 

So  out  into  the  forest 
He  took  his  love  so  gay, 

“While  wandering  I am  weary, 

Oh,  I will  retrace  my  way.” 

“Retrace  your  way,  no  never. 

No  more  in  this  world  shall  you  roam. 

So  bid  farewell  forever 
To  parents,  friends,  and  home. 
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"You  have  not  the  wings  of  an  eagle, 

Nor  can  me  from  you  fly. 

No  earthly  soul  can  hear  you. 

Now  instantly  you  must  die.” 

Down  on  her  knees  she  bended, 

A-begging  for  her  life. 

But  deep  within  her  bosom, 

He  plunged  a dagger’s  knife. 

“Oh,  Jimmie,  I forgive  you” 

Was  her  lasting,  dying  plea. 

“I  never  have  deceived  you," 

And  she  closed  her  eyes  and  died. 

So  raise  the  banner  slowly, 

And  make  the  bugler  sound. 

A stranger  came  and  found  her. 

So  lifeless  on  the  ground. 

According  to  this  song,  Nell  was  stabbed,  while  actually 
she  died  of  the  effects  from  being  hit  in  the  head.  Because  of 
this  significant  discrepancy,  one  can  believe  that  this  song  was 
adapted  from  some  other  romantic  legend  by  replacing  names 
with  “Nell*  and  “Jimmie."  In  looking  for  the  basis  of  the  song, 
I found  a ballad  practically  identical.  The  ballad  is  listed  under 
the  title  of  either  “The  Jealous  Lover,”  “Blue  Eyed  Ella,"  or 
“Pearl  Bryan.”  The  differences  in  these  songs  are  principally 
in  names  and  the  arrangement  of  stanzas.  Similiarities  to  the 
Nell  Cropsey  story  include:  (1)  The  presence  of  a jealous 
lover,  (2)  the  victim’s  being  identified  by  her  feet,  (3)  a period 
of  disappearance  before  the  dead  body  is  found,  and  (4)  the 
lover’s  being  convicted  of  the  murder  (John  H.  Cox,  ed.,  Folk- 
Songs  of  the  South,  Cambridge,  1925,  p.  201). 

Jim  Wilcox  went  to  prison  for  the  death  of  his  girlfriend. 
Throughout  the  trial  he  refused  to  make  a statement,  and  at  his 
sentencing  he  maintained  his  plea  of  innocent.  There  is  yet 
another  ballad  concerning  Nell’s  death  and  many  people  believe 
that  it  was  written  by  Wilcox  during  his  prison  stay.  In  the 
song  the  writer  (be  it  Wilcox  or  no)  admits  to  murdering  the 
girl.  This  song  is  also  in  Chappell's  book,  recorded  by  him  in 
1912.  My  informant,  with  only  slight  alternation,  supplied  me 
with  the  same  song: 

My  dear  old  parents  brought  me  here, 

Provided  for  me  well, 

And  in  the  city  of  Dixie  Belle, 

They  placed  me  in  the  mill. 


Last  Saturday  night,  three  weeks  ago, 
When  cursed  be  the  day, 

The  devil  put  it  in  my  head 
To  take  little  Nell’s  life  away. 

I went  over  to  her  sister’s  house, 

’Twas  eight  o’clock  that  night, 

And  little  did  the  poor  girl  think 
Against  her  I had  a spite. 

I asked  her  to  take  a little  walk 
A little  ways  with  me, 

So  we  might  have  a little  talk 
About  our  wedding  day. 

So  off  we  went  both  side  by  side, 

Till  we  came  to  a silent  place, 

I drew  a slab  from  off  the  fence 
And  struck  her  in  the  face. 

Down  on  her  bended  knees  she  fell 
And,  oh,  for  mercy  cried: 

“For  heaven’s  sakes,  don’t  murder  me, 

I’m  not  prepared  to  die." 

But  little  did  I heed  to  her, 

But  only  struck  her  more 
Until  I saw  the  innocent  blood 
Which  I could  not  restore. 

I wound  my  hands  in  her  coal  black  hair 
And  tried  to  hide  my  sins; 

I drug  her  down  to  the  river’s  edge 
And  there  I plunged  her  in. 

As  I went  back  to  the  mill  that  night, 

I met  my  servant  John; 

He  asked  me  why  I was  so  pale 
And  why  I was  so  wan. 

And  what  was  the  cause  of  so  much  blood 
All  on  my  hands  and  clothes; 

I told  him  ’twas  a terrible  case 
Of  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

As  I went  to  my  room  that  night 
And  tried  to  take  a rest, 

It  seemed  as  though  the  flames  of  hell 
Were  burning  in  my  breast. 

So  come  all  young  men  and  warning  take, 
When  love  gets  out  untrue, 

And  never  let  the  devil  get 
The  upper  hand  of  you. 
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I was  informed  by  my  oral  sources  that  a song  was  also 
written  by  the  mother.  My  informant  did  not  know  the  song  her- 
self and  I was  unable  to  find  anyone  who  did.  It  may  be  that 
“Look  Down  on  the  Low  Green  Valley”  or  “Swift  Flowing 
River”  (a  song  listed  with  the  Cropsey  folk  ballads  in  Folk- 
Songs  of  Roanoke  and  the  Albemarle,  recorded  by  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Spencer  of  Edenton,  N.  C.,  in  1934)  are  the  ones  to  which  my 
informant  was  referring. 

There  is  yet  one  other  incident  connected  with  the  Cropsey 
murder  that  has  added  an  interesting  twist  to  the  legend.  When 
Wilcox  was  sentenced  to  thirty  years  in  prison,  he  automatically 
began  seeking  pardon  from  the  governor.  Having  been  refused 
three  times,  on  the  fourth  request  Governor  Thomas  W.  Bickett 
stated  that  should  Wilcox  give  him  the  explanation  he  expected, 
then  he  would  pardon  him.  No  one  knows  what  was  said  during 
their  conversation,  but  Wilcox  was  pardoned  on  December  20, 
1918.  Many  people  end  this  tale  by  saying  that  the  secret  died 
with  the  deaths  of  these  two  men.  Others  say  that  Jim  Wilcox, 
after  returning  to  Elizabeth  City,  wrote  the  complete  story  down 
on  paper  and  put  it  in  a tin  can.  This  can  he  threw  into  the 
Pasquotank  River.  Interested  people  have  actually  drug  the 
river  in  search  of  this  can,  but  it  has  never  been  found. 

It  is  little  wonder  that,  with  all  the  question  marks  this 
murder  has  left  behind,  society  finds  it  an  easy  basis  on  which 
to  build  much  folk  narrative.  In  1901  Elizabeth  City  was  a 
tiny  Southern  town  where  nothing  ever  happened.  It  seems  quite 
logical  that  when  a mysterious  disappearance  and  the  discovery 
of  a “floating  corpse"  occurred,  it  was  a source  of  great  excite- 
ment. This  was  one  reason  for  the  creation  of  this  legend  and 
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its  accompanying  ballads.  The  telling  of  the  tale  became  a 
means  of  entertainment. 

Another  reason  this  folk  narrative  was  created  was  as  a 
means  to  calm  the  anxiety  and  horror  that  gripped  Elizabeth 
City  during  the  thirty-seven  days  before  the  body  was  found. 
Mothers,  worried  that  it  was  a sex  fiend  who  might  strike  their 
daughters  next,  consoled  themselves  that  the  murder  was 
committed  by  a “jealous  lover"  who  was  being  held  in  jail. 
Friends  of  the  Cropseys  tried  to  believe  that  Nell  had  simply 
run  away  and  that  she  was  living  and  would  soon  return  home  — 
as  the  first  ballad  suggested. 

The  final  purpose  of  these  narrative  forms  has  to  do  with  a 
warning.  The  songs  show  this  explicitly.  One  of  the  ballads 
warns  young  girls  to  be  aware  of  the  danger  ofloving  and  trust- 
ing men  while  another  warns  men  never  to  “let  the  devil  get  / 
The  upper  hand  of  you." 

Today,  in  listening  to  informants  tell  me  the  stories  and 
sing  me  the  ballads,  I sense  that  the  only  purpose  for  retelling 
them  is  as  a source  of  amusement  and,  perhaps,  a bit  of  pride. 
Yes,  to  be  the  home  of  one  of  North  Carolina’s  “unsolved 
mysteries"  is  a source  of  pride  for  a small  town  which  sits  on 
the  backsteps  of  Ocracoke  with  its  many  well-known  legends. 

The  legend  of  Beautiful  Nell  Cropsey  has  lived  for  the 
past  seventy-two  years  as  if  it  happened  only  recently.  Parents 
continue  to  tell  their  children  how  their  own  aunts  went  to  the 
parties  given  at  the  Cropsey  home  and  how  fathers  actually 
knew  Jim  Wilcox.  As  time  passes,  these  direct  links  will  die 
out,  but  the  story  will  remain.  I doubtless  will  tell  the  tale  and 
sing  the  ballads  to  my  own  children  someday.  Perhaps  this 
legend  has  only  begun  its  life  as  a part  of  North  Carolina 
folklore. 

(See  also  The  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  of  North  Carolina 
Folklore,  II,  717-721.) 
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And  things  bizarre,  and  things  bizarre- 
A fox,  a fife,  and  a shooting  star, 

A root,  a wife,  and  an  iron  bar, 

A ghost,  a ghoul,  and  a pot  of  tar. 

And  things  bizarre. 


Gouging  in  Early  North  Carolina 
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by  Tom  Parramore 


Before  the  dramatic  rise  in  popularity  of  such  team  sports 
as  basketball  and  football  in  the  past  half  century,  North 
Carolina  was  known  to  the  world  of  sport  mainly  as  the  former 
home  of  “Sir  Archie,”  the  great  antebellum  race  horse  and  stud 
of  Northampton  County.  But  history  and  legend  have  been  unfair 
in  having  neglected  North  Carolina’s  preeminence  in  a sport  for 
which  she  is  no  longer  recognized-that  of  boxing.  It  is  not 
generally  remembered  that  antebellum  North  Carolina  was 
proverbial  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  for  the  savage 
and  singular  ferocity  of  its  fistic  gladiators,  or  rather,  for  that 
form  of  boxing  which  prevailed  here  until  the  early  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

No  less  authoritative  a source  than  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary , under  the  rubric  “gouging,”  cites  an  English  author 
as  characterizing  certain  low-born  women  in  this  way:  ‘Regular 
built  bruisers  too;  claw  your  eyes  out  like  a Carolina  gouger” 
(from  Haliburton’s  The  Clockmaker,  1840).  The  justification  for 
this  distinction  will  be  presented,  but  it  will  be  useful  at  the 
beginning  if  we  glance  briefly  at  the  history  of  boxing  as  a 
sport. 

Although  boxing  was  practiced  and  respected  in  the 
classical  Mediterranean  civilizations,  the  sport  disappeared  in 
the  early  Middle  Ages.  The  idea  of  the  contest  of  physical 
strength  and  prowess  lived  on  in  aristocratic  dueling  and  trial- 
by-combat,  but  not  until  the  Stuart  era  in  England  was  boxing 
revived.  An  amusement  of  the  lowest  orders  of  society,  boxing 


t The  author  (5012  Tanglewood  Drive,  Raleigh  27612)  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
and  is  professor  of  History  at  Meredith  College.  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Review  has  published  a number  of  his  articles, 
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at  first  knew  none  of  the  various  regulatory  limits:  the  padded 
gloves,  pauses  between  rounds,  canvas  floors,  and  other 
humanitarian  features  of  the  modern  prize  ring.  The  earliest 
such  rules  and  limits  arose  in  the  eighteenth  century,  perhaps 
as  a means  by  which  landed  gentlemen  might  reduce  the  chances 
of  permanent  injury  to  the  servants  they  sometimes  matched 
against  one  another. 

When  the  lower  classes  emigrated  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  to  America,  they  carried  with  them  the 
newly  reborn  sport,  but  little  or  nothing  of  the  humanizing 
agency  of  the  aristocracy.  The  freedom  of  the  new  American 
milieu,  together  with  the  value  placed  by  frontier  life  on 
physical  strength  and  daring,  made  American  boxing  somewhat 
less  restrained  than  that  which  developed  simultaneously  in 
England. 

The  gentlemanly  mode  of  boxing  which  became  popular  in 
Hanoverian  England  was,  in  fact,  well  known  and  practiced  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  Contestants  in  American  matches 
ordinarily  had  a choice  between  fighting  with  clenched  fists 
only,  breach  of  which  might  lead  to  the  intervention  of  seconds 
or  forfeiture  of  the  match,  or  engaging  in  “rough  and  tumble* 
(so-called),  in  which  case  few  rules  applied  and  intervention 
was  not  permitted.  (Cf.  Kenneth  and  Anna  Roberts,  eds.  and 
trans.,  Moreau  de  St.  Mory’s  American  Journey,  1947,  p.  328, 
about  a tour  of  1793-98.) 

That  the  proportion  of  “rough  and  tumble*  matches  in- 
creased as  one  proceeded  from  Maine  toward  Florida  is  unchal- 
lenged. Virtually  every  foreign  and  American  traveller  whose 
impressions  have  come  down  to  us  has  made  note  of  the  sharp 
rise  in  physical  violence  encountered  south  of  the  Potomac. 

Occasions  that  might  give  rise  to  a “rough  and  tumble" 
match  were  innumerable.  I cite  part  of  a letter  of  1777  by  a 
Yankee  tutor  to  the  Carter  family  children  of  Nomini  Hall  in 
Virginia  (Hunter  Dickinson  Farish,  ed.,  Journal  and  Letters  of 
Philip  Vickers  Fithian,  1773-1774,  1943,  p.  240): 

By  appointment  is  to  be  fought  this  Day  near  Mr  Lanes  two 
fist  Battles  between  four  young  Fellows.  The  cause  of  the 
battles  I have  not  yet  known;  I suppose  that  they  are  lovers,  & 
one  has  in  Jest  or  reality  supplanted  the  other;  or  has  in  a 
merry  hour  called  him  a Lubber,  or  a thick-Skull,  or  a Buckskin, 
or  a Scotchman , or  perhaps  one  has  mislaid  the  other’s  hat,  or 
knocked  a peach  out  of  his  Hand,  or  offered  him  a dram  without 
wiping  the  mouth  of  the  Bottle;  all  these,  & ten  thousand  more 
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quite  as  trifling  and  ridiculous  are  thought  and  accepted  as  just 
causes  of  immediate  Quarrels,  in  which  every  diabolical 
Stratagem  is  allowed  and  practiced.  . . . 

Occasions  which  called  people  together  in  large  numbers 
tended  to  be  productive  of  "rough  and  tumble*  matches.  A 
session  of  court,  a militia  muster,  a cockfight,  or  a horse  race 
might  lead  to  dozens  of  quarrels  that  could  be  settled  only  in 
the  ring.  Taverns  and  public  houses  were  not  infrequently  the 
scene  of  quite  splendid  entertainments  of  the  sort. 

But  even  “rough  and  tumble”  had  its  recognized  rules  of 
conduct.  A challenge  having  been  accepted  and  a site  for  the 
contest  agreed  upon,  adversaries  might  concur  in  one  or  more 
holds  or  practices  to  be  disallowed.  In  any  case,  the  use  of 
weapons  was  strictly  forbidden.  It  was  not  precisely  rare  for  a 
dirk  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  heat  of  the  fray,  but  this 
was  clearly  dishonorable  and  could  license  onlookers,  if  they 
dared,  to  break  up  the  fight  (John  Palmer,  “Athletic  Sports  and 
Spectacles  in  America,"  The  Sporting  Magazine,  Jan.  1819,  III, 
166).  By  common  understanding,  a match  ordinarily  ended  when 
one  of  the  fighters  acknowledged  defeat.  This  could  lead  to 
awkward  situations,  as  when  one  adversary  had  closed  off  the 
windpipe  of  the  other;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  standard 
practice. 

The  issue  joined,  "rough  and  tumble’  contestants  were 
usually  free  to  employ  whatever  techniques  the  imagination  or 
exigencies  of  survival  might  suggest.  Mr.  Fithian  of  Nomini 
Hall  (p.  240)  lists  as  acceptable  modes  of  assault  not  only 
gouging,  but  scratching,  bruising,  pinching,  biting,  butting, 
throttling,  tripping,  kicking  and  dismembering  as  well.  An 
Englishman,  Charles  Augustus  Murray  adds  (in  Travels  in  North 
America  during  the  Years  1834,  1835,  & 1836,  1839,  11,153)  the 
tearing  of  hair  and  kneeling  on  an  adversary’s  throat  or  chest. 
And  Thomas  Anburey,  a Redcoat  officer  of  the  Revolution, 
assures  us  (in  Travels  Through  the  Interior  Parts  ol  America, 
1839,  I,  333)  of  the  prevalence  of  that  unutterable  practice 
which  he  is  pleased  to  designate  “ Abelarding.” 

Dexterity  in  the  requisite  skills  was  not  achieved  without 
due  attention  to  certain  physical  advantages  which  might  in  a 
crucial  moment  decide  a contest.  Thus  we  read  in  Anburey 
(I,  349)  of  a Virginian  who  “constantly  kept  the  nails  of  both 
thumbs  and  second  fingers  very  long  and  pointed”  and  who 
hardened  his  nails  over  a candle  each  evening  to  prevent  their 
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breaking  or  splitting.  Elsewhere  we  learn  of  John  Standley  of 
Bertie  County,  North  Carolina,  who  sharpened  his  teeth  with  a 
file  and  boasted  of  the  noses,  ears  and  cheeks  he  had  bitten 
off  when  fighting  (Charles  W.  Janson,  The  Stranger  in  America, 
1935,  p.  309,  first  published  in  1807). 

References  to  “rough  and  tumble"  boxing  are  rare  both  in 
the  public  and  private  records  of  colonial  North  Carolina,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  prevalence.  When  Governor 
Gabriel  Johnston  addressed  the  colonial  assembly  in  1746,  he 
charged  it  to  legislate  against  “the  barbarous  and  inhuman 
manner  of  boxing  which  so  much  prevails  among  the  lower  sort 
of  people"  and  which  was  “attended  with  [such]  circumstances 
of  cruelty  as  is  really  shocking  to  human  nature  . . ."  ( Colonial 
Records,  IV,  1318).  The  Governor  had  heard  of  four  deaths  from 
this  mode  of  fighting  within  the  preceding  two  years. 

The  legislature  responded  with  a law  of  1749  making  it  a 
felony  “to  cut  out  the  Tongue,  or  pull  out  the  Eyes,  of  the 
King’s  Liege  People'  (State  Records,  XXIII,  320).  The  resource- 
fulness of  boxers  quickly  outran  the  imagination  of  the  law- 
makers and  a new  act  of  1754  added  the  slitting  of  noses,  the 
biting  or  cutting  off  of  a nose  or  lip,  and  the  biting  or  cutting 
off  of  any  limb  or  member  to  the  list  of  felonious  offenses 
(p.  420). 

I have  not  been  able  to  find  that  North  Carolina  enjoyed  a 
notoriety  in  the  field  of  “rough  and  tumble,”  and  more  especially 
in  the  art  of  gouging,  prior  to  1790.  The  earliest  token  of  the 
forthcoming  preeminence  of  North  Carolina  seems  to  date  from 
the  year  1793  and  the  appearance  of  Jedediah  Morse’s  American 
Universal  Geography.  Under  the  heading  “North  Carolina," 
Morse  (p.  581)  appended  to  his  more  prosaic  data  the  following 
remark: 

We  are  told  that  a strange  and  very  barbarous  practice 
prevailed  among  the  lower  class  of  people  before  the  revolution 
in  the  back  parts  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia;  it  was  called  gouging,  and  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a man,  when  boxing,  putting  out  the  eye  of  his  antagonist 
with  his  thumb.  How  quick,  under  a mild  government,  is  the 
reformation  of  manners.  We  have  lately  been  told  that  in  a 
particular  county,  where,  at  the  quarterly  court  20  years  ago,  a 
day  seldom  passed  without  10  or  15  boxing  matches,  it  is  now 
a rare  thing  to  hear  of  a fight. 

Although  it  was  North  Carolina’s  distinction  to  have  the 
subject  of  gouging  discussed  in  the  pages  dedicated  to  her  by 
Morse,  yet  the  observation  seemed  to  apply  with  equal  force  to 
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three  other  states  as  well.  Neither  of  these  four  states  could 
lay  clear  claim  to  first  rank,  and  the  situation  led  to  some 
spirited  jockeying  for  position  among  the  rival  claimants  in 
the  years  that  followed. 

So  the  matter  stood  in  1800  when  Isaac  Weld,  Jr.,  an 
English  traveller,  brought  out  his  Travels  through  the  States 
of  North  America  . . . During  the  Years  1795,  1796,  and  1797,  a 
volume  that  enlarged  upon  the  gouging  proclivities  of  con- 
temporary Virginians  but  concluded  with  this  comment  upon  the 
states  further  south:  “In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  I have  been 
credibly  assured,  that  the  people  are  still  more  depraved  in  this 
respect  than  in  Virginia,  and  that  in  some  parts  of  these  states, 
every  third  or  fourth  man  appears  with  one  eye*  (p.  144). 

With  the  field  of  those  states  contending  for  gouging 
supremacy  now  reduced  to  three,  the  competition  was  further 
narrowed  with  the  publication  in  1807  of  Charles  W.  Janson’s 
The  Stranger  in  America,  which  not  only  furnished  particulars 
to  support  his  insistence  that  gouging  was  still  practiced  in 
parts  of  America,  but  singled  out  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  as 
the  states  most  notable  for  this  curious  predilection.  While 
travelling  in  Georgia,  Janson  had  actually  witnessed  an  en- 
counter (p.  310)  between  a stalwart  “cracker*  and  a Carolinian 
named  John  Butler.  To  the  cheers  of  onlookers,  the  Georgian 
gained  the  advantage  and  rose  from  the  ground  clutching  proudly 
the  token  of  victory  extracted  from  the  discomfitted  Carolinian. 

North  Carolinians  and  Georgians  were  keenly  conscious  of 
their  rivalry  in  gouging,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some 
few  persons  in  each  state  were  only  too  happy  to  concede  the 
superiority  of  the  other.  A manifestation  of  this  rivalry  was  an 
editorial  exchange  between  newspaper  editors  in  Augusta  and 
Raleigh  in  the  spring  of  1810,  The  Georgian  provoked  the  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  Star  by  publishing  a crude  witticism  reflective  of 
the  gouging  proclivities  of  North  Carolinians.  The  Star  (May  31, 
1810)  responded  with  a grudging  acknowledgement  that  personal 
combat  in  North  Carolina’s  frontier  days  may  sometimes  have 
been  conducted  along  what  it  called  “unphilosophical*  lines. 
The  Star  was  also  aware  that  there  were  aliens  who  still 
believed  "that  a North  Carolinian  cannot  salute  you  without 
putting  his  finger  in  your  eyes,"  But  it  was  altogether  certain, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Star,  that  the  advance  of  civilization  had 
long  since  driven  gouging  away  “to  Georgia  and  the  wilds  of 
Louisiana.*  The  Raleigh  editor  closed  with  this  handsome 
rejoinder: 
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The  sick  Lion,  says  the  Fable,  endured  with  meekness  the 
taunts  and  upbraidings  of  the  Tyger  and  the  Leopard,  but  his 
indignation  was  roused  by  an  insult  from  the  Ass.  We  could 
have  bourne  this  reflection  better  from  some  states  than  from 
Georgia.  We  abstain  from  further  remarks,  only  reminding  Mr. 
Hammond  of  the  forebearance  necessary  to  be  observed  by  those 
who  live  in  glass  houses. 

But  North  Carolina  was  not  to  be  long  denied  the  title  as 
foremost  gouging  arena  in  America.  The  stamp  of  official 
endorsement  of  the  claim  came  in  1819  in  a gazeteer,  A Statisti- 
cal, Political,  and  Historical  Account  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  compiled  by  Scottish  geographer  D.  B.  Warden. 
After  flatly  refuting  reports  that  gouging  was  still  practiced  in 
Virginia,  Warden  paid  North  Carolina  this  ambiguous  compliment 

The  North  Carolinians  have  been  accused  of  leading  an 
idle  and  dissipated  life;  of  being  addicted  to  spirituous  liquors, 
gambling,  horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  boxing,  and  gouging. 
This  character  is  probably  much  overcharged,  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  applicable  to  the  mass  of  the  population  at 
present.  The  progressive  refinement  of  manners  has  raised  the 
present  race  of  Carolinians  above  many  of  the  rude  practices 
of  their  ancestors  (II,  373). 

After  this,  the  public  appears  to  have  been  confirmed  in  the 
view  that  North  Carolina  was  fairly  entitled  to  primacy  in  the 
art  of  “rough  and  tumble.” 

I should  like  to  be  able  to  add  that  Georgia  yielded  grace- 
fully and  that  the  issue  now  waned  as  a cause  for  friction 
between  the  two  states.  Alas!  champions  of  the  discredited 
Georgia  claim  adamantly  refused  to  concede  and  indeed  sought 
through  a new  avenue  to  snatch  back  the  crown  already 
bestowed  upon  North  Carolina. 

Those  who  had  never  lost  faith  in  Georgia’s  rightful  title 
rejoiced  in  1840  with  the  publication  of  Judge  Augustus  Long- 
street’s  Georgia  Scenes.  In  a clever  blend  of  acute  social 
delineation  and  rustic  humor,  Longstreet  devoted  an  entire 
chapter  (pp.  53-64)  of  his  book  to  the  description  of  a mur- 
derous Georgia  boxing  match.  The  particular  fray  was  perhaps 
fictitious,  but  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  basic  authentic- 
ity of  the  description.  The  account  bade  fair  to  regain  for 
Georgia  the  place  of  first  importance  in  the  art  of  “rough  and 
tumble.” 

In  Longstreet’s  vivid  narrative,  Bill  Simmons  and  Bob 
Durham,  the  first  of  prodigious  strength,  the  second  of  un- 
paralleled cunning,  appear  as  boxing  champions  of  adjacent 
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bailiwicks-but  good  friends  with  one  another.  There  enters  a 
low-life  creature  named  Ransy  Sniffle,  weaned  on  red  clay  and 
blackberries,  who  stands  “five  feet  nothing'  and  weighs  a scant 
ninety-five  pounds  at  the  height  of  blackberry  season.  Ransy’s 
intrigues  result  in  the  offer  of  a challenge  by  Simmons  to 
Durham  and  an  agreement  to  fight.  A crowd  gathers,  a ring  is 
formed,  shirts  are  doffed,  seconds  are  chosen.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  combat  shall  be  “a  fair  fight;  catch  as  catch  can,  rough 
and  tumble;  no  man  [intervenes]  until  one  or  the  other  halloos.” 

The  ensuing  fight  is  a milestone  in  the  annals  of  literary 
pugilism.  Midway  through  the  battle,  the  narrator  treats  the 
reader  to  this  memorable  passage: 

I looked,  and  saw  that  Bob  had  entirely  lost  his  left  ear, 
and  a large  piece  from  his  left  cheek.  His  right  eye  was  dis- 
coloured, and  the  blood  flowed  profusely  from  his  wounds. 

Bill  presented  a hideous  spectacle.  About  a third  of  his 
nose,  at  the  lower  extremity,  was  bit  off,  and  his  face  so 
swelled  and  bruised  that  it  was  difficult  to  discover  in  it 
anything  of  the  human  visage,  much  more  the  fine  features 
which  he  carried  into  the  ring. 

But  still  the  fray  continues,  increasingly  more  awesome  in 
its  baroque  tortures.  At  length  Bob  has  one  of  his  fingers 
bitten  off,  but  redoubles  his  efforts  and  is  in  the  act  of  grinding 
sand  into  his  opponent’s  eyes  when  Bill  cries  out  “Enough!* 
and  the  match  concludes. 

There  were  perhaps  those  in  Georgia  and  elsewhere  who 
imagined  that  the  low  level  of  cultural  awareness  and  the 
widely  recognized  infirmity  of  the  belles  lettres  in  the  Old 
North  State  might  ensure  that  Judge  Longstreet’s  book  would 
not  be  circulated  in  North  Carolina,  much  less  answered  by  an 
indignant  North  Carolinian.  But  those  who  counted  on  Long- 
street’s  volume  to  establish  the  greater  fistic  glory  of  Georgia 
had  not  long  to  savor  their  triumph. 

In  1859  the  Reverend  Harden  E.  Taliaferro  of  Surry  County 
countered  Georgia  Scenes  with  a work  entitled  Fisher's  River 
Scenes.  Like  the  Georgian,  Taliaferro  devoted  a complete 
chapter  (pp.  193-204)  to  fighting.  His  descriptions  of  the 
barehanded  blood-orgies  of  antebellum  Surry  County  were  more 
than  adequate  to  put  Longstreet  to  rout  and  reaffirm  the  “rough 
and  tumble'  glories  of  North  Carolina. 

Taliaferro  sets  the  scene  for  a series  of  frenzied  fistic 
encounters  in  these  terms: 
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Fighting  in  that  section  was  a common  occurrence.  No 
pistols,  knives,  sticks,  and  cowardly  weapons,  such  as  are 
now  used,  were  resorted  to;  they  scorned  all  such  as  beneath 
brave  men.  Only  such  weapons  as  Nature  had  given  them 
would  they  use  in  attack  and  defense.  They  would  knock  with 
their  fists  like  a Milo,  kick  with  their  feet  like  a horse,  bite 
like  logerhead  turtles,  gouge  like  screw-augurs,  and  butt  like 
rams;  any  method  with  the  body  was  lawful.  Bullies  would 
keep  their  thumb-nails  oiled  and  trimmed  sharp  as  hawks’ 
claws.  Ask  why  and  they  would  reply, 

"To  feel  fur  a fellers  eye  strings,  and  make  him  tell  the 
news." 

As  you  passed  houses  going  home  from  musters  and  public 
gatherings,  those  who  did  not  go  . . . would  accost  you  thus: 
“Who  fout  today?"  If  you  replied  “No  one,"  there  was  evidently 
a disappointment,  [for]  it  was  a common  belief  of  the  pugilistic 
people  “that  a great  deal  of  knockin’,  gougin’,  and  buttin’  went 
a good  way  towards  settin’  off  a muster  or  public  gathering." 

Not  merely  a matter,  then,  of  a little  sportive  nipping  at 
ears  and  noses  was  a Surry  County  gouging  match,  but  an 
Hogarthian  revel  of  flailing  and  clawing  and  tearing  at  heads, 
limbs,  torsos,  and  vital  organs. 

It  may  of  course  be  objected  that  Taliaferro’s  romantic 
imagination  overreached  reality  in  his  book  and  that  the  Carolina 
boxers  were  perhaps  less  violent  than  he  depicted  them.  For 
this  reason  I have  held  in  reserve  a final  and  clinching  account 
from  another  source.  It  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Tom  Riddick  many 
years  ago  to  the  Elizabeth  City  Economist  (September  22, 
1899)  and  concerns  the  Scratch  Hall  section  of  Gates  County,  a 
region  peculiar  even  in  North  Carolina  for  the  exploits  of  its 
ancient  gouging  masters.  The  story  was  related  to  Dr.  Riddick 
by  an  elderly  Negro  named  Andrew,  a witness  to  the  scene 
herein  portrayed: 

Once  upon  a time,  he  told  me  of  a battle  royal  that  took 
place  among  a crowd  of  belligerent  Scratch  Hallians  who  visited 
Gates  Court  for  a little  fistic  entertainment-just  as  festive 
Irishmen  go  to  Donny  Brook  Fair.  He  assured  me  that  ...  he 
saw  fourteen  Scratch  Hall  men  select  a partner  each,  put  off 
and  go  into  the  pugilistic  mill,  where  the  tactics  of  Corbett  and 
Sullivan  were  wholly  distanced.  And  he  continued:  “An  Boss  de 
fit  and  de  fit,  roun  mong  de  boxes  and  barrels,  twell  de  whole 
groun  were  kivered  wid  gouged  out  eyeballs  dat  lok  des  lak  so 
many  fox  grapes.” 

‘But  Andrew,"  said  I,  “were  there  no  severed  arms  and 
legs  in  that  carnival  of  Mars?" 

‘No  sah,"  he  said,  “not  one,  fer  Scratch  Hall  men  always 
pints  fer  de  eye  fus  thing." 


Shakespearean  Proverbs 
in  Chester  County,  Tennessee 

by  Addie  Suggs  Hilliard 


The  people  of  Chester  County  are  predominantly  of  Scotch- 
Irish  and  English  ancestry.  Their  hardy  forefathers,  crossing 
the  Appalachian  Mountains,  came  from  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  when  Tennessee  was  known  as  the  Western  District  of 
North  Carolina.  Many  of  them  settled  first  in  East  or  Middle 
Tennessee,  but  later  they  pushed  across  the  Tennessee  River 
into  the  western  part  of  the  district  where  the  land,  gently 
rolling  and  lush  with  vegetation,  was  especially  suited  for 
farming. 

When  West  Tennessee  was  opened  for  settlement  as  a result 
of  the  Jackson  Purchase  of  1818,  a number  of  families  had 
already  built  cabins  on  the  land.  Coming  overland  in  wagons  or 
down  the  Tennessee  River  by  flatboat,  these  pioneering  fore- 
bears carved  out  homesites  in  the  virgin  whiteoak  and  gum 
forests  which  covered  much  of  the  land. 

About  1810  or  1812  one  Josiah  Wamble  staked  out  such  a 
homesite,  the  first  claim  in  what  is  now  Chester  County.  On  his 
holdings  a settlement  grew  so  rapidly  that  by  1820  “the  settlers 
were  so  many  that  a town  was  laid  out”  (S.  E.  Reid,  A Brief 
History  of  Chester  County,  Tennessee,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  1924, 
p.  20).  This  town  was  named  Montezuma  for  the  famous  Mexican 
Indian  chief. 

Other  nearby  settlements  followed:  Jacks  Creek  (1820), 
Mifflin  (1823),  Henderson  (1860),  and  Enville  (1885).  At  the 


t The  author  (309  Woodland  Avenue,  Huntingdon,  Tennessee), 
native  of  Chester  County,  has  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  Memphis  State  University,  and  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers.  She  is  professor  emeritus  of  English, 
Western  Kentucky  University,  where  she  taught  undergraduate 
and  graduate  courses  in  Shakespeare. 
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time  of  its  settlement  Henderson  was  in  Madison  County,  It 
seems  that  a group  of  families  from  nearby  Henderson  County 
were  the  first  settlers.  They  named  their  village  “Henderson," 
evidently  in  honor  of  the  county  from  which  they  came.  In  1882 
Chester  County  was  formed  from  parts  of  Henderson,  McNairy, 
Madison,  and  Hardeman  Counties  (Reid,  p.  11),  and  Henderson 
became  the  county  seat. 

The  hardy  pioneers  who  figured  so  prominently  in  the 
early  history  of  the  county  were  predominantly  Protestant  in 
religion  and  often  worshipped  in  brush  arbors  or  log  cabins  as 
well  as  in  a meeting  house . In  their  private  lives  they  were 
self-reliant  and  individualistic;  however,  when  a barn  was  to  be 
raised,  new  ground  to  be  cleared,  or  a harvest  to  be  gathered 
for  a sick  friend,  these  hard-working  people  showed  themselves 
to  be  good  neighbors. 

Prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  Western  District  generally 
and  Chester  County  specifically,  another  far  greater  migration 
had  taken  place  when  earlier  ancestors  left  Great  Britain  during 
the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries  to  come  to 
America.  Whatever  their  reasons  for  coming— economic,  religious, 
or  the  lure  of  adventure-this  stalwart  folk  had  at  least  three 
important  ties  that  bound  them  together:  their  many,  many 
accepted  customs;  their  general  philosophy  of  life;  and  their 
common  language.  This  language  was  primarily  Elizabethan,  a 
language  as  full  of  maxims,  saws,  apothegms,  and  adages  as 
when  William  Shakespeare  was  busily  writing  his  famous  poems 
and  plays.  Thus  the  language  has  remained  until  the  present 
time.  Since  part  of  their  culture  has  been  handed  down  by 
tradition  from  one  generation  to  another,  the  people  of  Chester 
County  still  use  a goodly  amount  of  proverbialisms  in  their 
everyday  speech.  Such  expressions  as  “Every  dog  has  his  day," 
“Clothes  make  the  man,”  and/or  “A  friend  in  need  is  a friend 
indeed”  may  be  heard  there  today  as  often  as  when  the  side- 
walks were  dirt  paths  or  made  of  sawed  boards  and  the  chief 
mode  of  transportation  was  the  horse  and  buggy. 

Since  Chester  County  has  remained  primarily  a rural 
county,  and  since  agriculture  is  still  one  of  the  chief  industries 
of  the  people,  many  of  the  folk  sayings  have  persisted.  None  of 
them  are  more  colorful  than  those  involving  proverb  lore.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  common  proverbs  of 

the  region  are  identical  with  or  closely  related  to  those  used  by 
Shakespeare  in  his  writings. 

Below  is  a sampling  of  Chester  County  proverbs  and  pro- 
verbial phrases  which  also  appear  in  Shakespeare’s  works.  In 
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style  and  structure,  they  include  wise  sayings,  maxims,  meta- 
phors, and  similes  ranging  from  complete  statements  to  phrases. 
The  proverbs  are  listed  under  a key  word  with  the  local  proverb 
placed  first  and  followed  by  the  Shakespearean  version.  The 
accepted  abbreviations  of  Shakespeare’s  poems  and  plays  are 
used.  Except  where  specifically  noted,  all  quotations  are  from 
the  one-volume  Complete  Works  of  Shakespeare,  ed.  by  George 
Lyman  Kittredge,  New  York,  1936. 


CAKE 

My  cake  is  all  dough. 
CARE 

Care  killed  the  cat. 


CAT 

A cat  has  nine  lives. 


When  the  cat’s  away, 
the  mice  will  play. 

CLOTHES 

Clothes  make  the  man. 


COMPARISONS 
Comparisons  are  odious. 

DEAD 

Dead  as  a door  nail. 


DEATH 

As  certain  as  death 
(and  taxes) 


My  cake  is  dough. 

(S/irew,V,i,145) 

What  though  care  kill’d  a cat,  thou 
hast  mettle  enough  in  thee  to  kill 
care. 

(Much,  V,i, 132-134) 

Good  King  of  Cats,  nothing  but  one 
of  your  nine  lives. 

(Romeo,  111,1,80-81) 

Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the 
cat. 

(H 5,  I.1U72) 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the 
man. 

(Ham.,  I, Hi, 72) 

Comparisons  are  odorous. 

(Much,  III, v, 18) 

I have  eat  no  meat  these  five  days; 
yet,  come  thou  and  thy  five  men,  and 
if  I do  not  leave  you  all  as  dead  as  a 
door-nail,  I pray  God  I may  never  eat 
grass  more. 

(2H6,  IV, x, 41-44)  IV, x, 41-44) 

. . . and  sure  as  death  I swore 
I would  not  part  a bachelor  from  the 
priest. 

(Tit.,  I, i, 486-487) 

The  worst  is  death,  and  death  will 
have  his  day. 

(R2,  III , ii , 1 03) 

Death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is 
certain  to  all;  all  shall  die. 

(2H4,  Ill.ii,  41-42) 

Death  is  certain. 

(2H4,  III.ii.45) 
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DEVIL 

Give  the  devil  his  due. 


DOG 

Every  dog  has  his  day. 


DONE 

What’s  done  cannot  be 
undone. 


FALL 

The  bigger  the  man, 
the  greater  the  fall. 

The  higher  they  fly,  the 
harder  they  fall. 


Seeing  that  death,  a necessary  end, 

Will  come  when  it  will  come. 

(Caesar,  II, ii, 36-37) 

Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death. 

(AWW,  II.iii.20) 

O’er  us  the  victors  have 
Fortune,  whose  title  is  as  momentary 
As  to  us  death  is  certain. 

( TNK , V,iv, 16-18) 

And  I will  take  up  that  [proverb]  with 
“Give  the  devil  his  due.” 

(H5,  III, vii, 126-127) 

The  cat  will  mew  and  dog  will  have 
his  day. 

(Ham.,  V,i,315) 

Dem.  Villain,  what  hast  thou  done? 
Aar.  That  which  thou  canst  not  undo. 

(Tit.,  IV, ii, 73-74) 

Look,  what  is  done  cannot  be  now 
amended. 

( R3 , IV.iv.291) 

Your  master,  Pindarus,  . . . 
Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to 
wish 

Things  done  undone. 

(Caesar,  IV,ii,6=9) 

What’s  done  cannot  be  undone. 

(Macb.,  V,i,75) 

Dion.  Why  are  you  foolish?  Can  it  be 
undone?  . . . 

Cleon.  Were  I chief  lord  of  all  this 
spacious  world, 

I’d  give  it  to  undo  the  deed. 
(Per.,  IV,iii,l-6) 

They  that  stand  high  have  many 
blasts  to  shake  them. 

And  if  they  fall,  they  dash  themselves 
to  pieces. 

(R3,  I, iii, 259-260) 


FAMILIARITY 
Familiarity  breeds 
contempt. 

FANCY 

Everyone  to  his  own 
fancy. 


I hope  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more 
content. 

(Wives,  I,i. 257-258) 

Therefore  we  must  every  one  be  a man 
of  his  own  fancy,  . . . 

(AWW,  IV, i,  19-20) 
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FATE 

What  is  to  be  will  be. 
FAULTS 

Everybody  has  his  faults. 


FINGER 

A finger  in  every  pie. 


FLOCK 

Birds  of  a feather  flock 
together. 

FRIEND 

A friend  in  need  is  a 
friend  indeed. 


GAIN 

One  man’s  loss  is 
another’s  gain. 


GIVE 

It  is  better  to  give  than 
to  receive. 


GIVING 

He  wasn’t  born  in  giving 
weather. 


What  must  be  shall  be. 

(Romeo,  IV,i,21) 

But  nobody  but  has  his  faults. 

(Wives,  I,iv,  14-15) 

They  say  best  men  are  moulded  out 
of  faults,  . . . 

(MM,  V4.444) 

Every  man  has  his  fault,  . . . 

(Tim.,  Ill, i, 29) 

All  men  make  faults,  . . . 

(Son.,  XXXV,  5) 

No  man’s  pie  is  freed 
From  his  ambitious  finger. 

(H8,  I.i, 52-53) 

. . . they  flock  together  in  consent, 
like  so  many  wild-geese. 

(2H4,  V,i, 78-79) 

And  who  in  want  a hollow  friend  doth 
try, 

Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy. 

(Ham.,  Ill.ii, 218-219) 

He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed, 

He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need. 

(Pilg.,  XX, 51-52) 

I seek  not  to  wax  great  by  another’s 
waning. 

(2H6,  IV,x,22) 

What  he  hath  lost  noble  Macbeth 
hath  won. 

(Macb.,  I,ii,67) 

I gave  it  freely  ever;  and  there’s 
none 

Can  truly  say  he  gives,  if  he 
receives. 

(Tim.,  I, ii,  10-11) 

I am  not  in  the  giving  vein  today. 
(R3,  IV,ii,118) 


GOLD 

All  that  glistens  is  not  “All  that  glisters  is  not  gold”- 
gold.  (MV , II,vii,65) 


GOOD 

Do  good  for  evil. 


Lady,  you  know  no  rules  of  charity, 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings 
for  curses. 

(R3,  I,ii, 68-69) 
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GRASS 

While  the  grass  grows, 
the  horse  starves. 


GREEN 

She  (He)  is  as  green  as 
a goose. 

She  is  as  green 
(unlearned)  as  grass. 

GOOSE 

He’s  on  a wild  goose 
chase. 

HARP 

Quit  harping  on  that!  or 
Don’t  harp  on  that! 

HASTE 

Haste  makes  waste. 


HAY 

Make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines. 


IDLE 

An  idle  brain  is  the 
devil’s  workshop. 


Tell  them  that  God  bids  us  do  good 
for  evil;  . . . 

( R3 , I.iii.335) 

. . . but  we  must  do  good  against 
evil. 

(AWW,  II.v.53) 

Ay,  sir,  but  “while  the  grass  grows” 
[the  horse  starves]— the  proverb  is 
something  musty. 

(//am..  Ill, ii, 358-359) 

The  spring  is  near  when  green  geese 
are  a-breeding. 

(LLL,  I,i,97) 

. . . You  speak  like  a green  girl.  . . . 
(Ham.,  I.iii,  1 01) 


Nay,  if  our  wits  run  the  wild-goose 
chase,  I am  done. 

(Romeo,  II, iv, 75-76) 

Harp  not  on  that  string,  madam;  that 
is  past. 

(R3,  IV.iv.364) 

His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak 
and  not  see. 

Did  stumble  with  haste  in  his  eye- 
sight to  be. 

(LLL,  II, i, 238-239) 

Romeo.  0,  let  us  hence!  I stand  on 
sudden  haste. 

Friar.  Wisely,  and  slow.  They 
stumble  that  run  fast. 
(Romeo,  II, iii, 93-94) 

The  sun  shines  hot,  and  if  we  delay, 
Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop’d-for 
hay. 

(3H6,  IV, viii, 60-61) 

Ten  thousand  harms  more  than  the  ills 
I know 

My  idleness  doth  hatch. 

(Antony,  I, ii, 133-134) 

. . , didst  thou  never  hear 
That  things  ill  got  had  ever  bad 
success? 

(3H6,  II, ii, 45-46) 


ILL 

111  gotten  gains  never 
prosper. 
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It’s  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good. 


KNOT 

They  tied  the  knot 
(got  married). 

KNOW 

Know  thyself. 


LATE 

Better  late  than  never. 


LOVE 

Love  is  blind. 


Ill  blows  the  wind  that  profits 
nobody. 

(3H6,  II,v,55) 

Falstaff.  What  wind  blew  you  hither, 
Pistol? 

Pistol.  Not  the  ill  wind  which 
blows  no  man  to  good. 

(, 2H4 , V.iii.89-90) 

I’ll  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow 
morning. 

(Romeo,  IV,ii,24) 

Before  I know  myself,  seek  not  to 
know  me. 

(Venus,  525) 

. . . I have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 
(MV,  I,i, 7) 

But,  mistress,  know  yourself. 

(AYL,  III, v, 57) 

. . . but  to  know  a man  well  were  to 
know  himself. 

(Ham.,  V , ii , 146-147) 

Then  if  you  know 
That  you  are  well  acquainted  with 
yourself. 

(AWW,  V.iii, 105-106) 

One  that,  above  all  other  strifes,  con- 
tended especially  to  know  himself. 

(MM,  III, ii. 246-247) 

’Tis  the  infirmity  of  his  age;  yet  he 
hath  ever  but  slenderly  known  himself. 
(Lear,  I, i, 296-297) 

To  know  my  deed,  ’twere  best  not  know 
myself. 

(Macb.,  II ,ii ,73) 

But  cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are 
traitors 

And  do  not  know  ourselves;  . . . 

(Macb.,  IV, ii, 18-19) 

You  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nor 
anything. 

(Cor.,  II, i, 75-76) 

Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too 
late. 

(Shrew,  V,i,156) 

But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves 
commit. 

(MV,  Il.vi, 36-37) 
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MAN 

Once  a man  and  twice 
a child. 


MANNA 

It’s  like  manna  from 
heaven. 

MORE 

The  more  one  has,  the 
more  he  wants. 


NAME 

A good  name  is  better 
than  riches. 


NATURE 

Let  nature  run  its 

course. 


PALE 

Her  face  is  as  pale  as 
a sheet. 

PEG 

I’ll  take  you  down  a 
peg  (notch)  or  two. 


PITCHERS 
Little  pitchers  have 
big  ears. 


Happily  he’s  the  second  time  come 
to  them  [swaddling  clothes];  for  they 
say  an  old  man  is  twice  a child. 

(Ham.,  II, ii, 402-403) 

Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  starved  people. 

(MV,  V,i, 294-295) 

But,  poorly  rich,  so  wanteth  in  his  store 
That,  cloy’d  with  much,  he  pineth  still 
for  more. 

(Lucr.,  97-98) 

In  having  much,  torments  us  with  defect 
Of  that  we  have:  so  then  we  do  neglect 
The  thing  we  have;  and,  all  for  want 
of  wit. 

Make  something  nothing  by  augmenting 
it. 

(Lucr.,  151-154) 

And  my  more-having  would  be  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more,  . . . 

(Macb.,  IV, iii, 81-82) 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash;  . . . 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good 
name 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

(Oth.,  Ill, iii, 157-161) 

. . . nature  her  custom  holds 
Let  shame  say  what  it  will. 

(Ham.,  IV, vii, 189-190) 

How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of 
nature! 

(Cym.,  Ill, iii. 79) 

Because  kind  nature  doth  require  it  so: 
(First  Folio,  Tit.,  V.2672) 

. . . she  looks  as  pale  as  any  clout 
[cloth]  in  the  versal  world. 

(Romeo,  II, iv, 219-220) 

O,  you  are  well  tun’d  now! 

But  I’ll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make 
this  music, 

As  honest  as  I am. 

(Oth.,  II, i, 202-204 

Pitchers  have  ears. 

(R3,  II,iv,37) 
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PRACTICE 

Practice  makes  perfect. 


Practice  what  you 
preach. 


SNAKE 

A snake  (lies  hidden) 
in  the  grass. 


SOUND 

As  sound  as  a bell. 
SPEAK 

He  speaks  what  he 
thinks. 


Experience  is  by  industry  achiev’d 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course 
of  time. 

( TGV , I,iii.22-23) 

Since  he  went  into  France  I have 
been  in  continual  practice.  I shall 
win  at  the  odds. 

(Ham.,  V,ii, 220-222) 

It  is  a good  divine  that  follows  his 
own  instructions. 

(MV,  I, ii, 15-16) 

Do  not  as  some  ungracious  pastors 
do, 

Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to 
heaven. 

Whiles,  like  a puff’d  and  reckless 
libertine, 

Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance 
treads 

And  recks  not  his  own  rede. 

(Ham.,  I ,iii ,47-51 ) 

. . . look  like  the  innocent  flower, 
But  be  the  serpent  under’t. 

(Macb.,  I, v, 66-67) 

Or  as  the  snake,  roll’d  in  a flow’ring 
bank. 

With  shining  checker’d  slough,  doth 
sting  a child 

That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent. 

(2H6,  111,1,228-230) 

0 serpent  heart,  hid  with  a flow’ring 
face! 

(Romeo,  III,ii ,73) 

He  hath  a heart  as  sound  as  a bell;  . . . 
(Much,  III, ii, 12-13) 

Say  as  you  think  and  speak  it  from 
your  souls:  . . . 

(2H6,  1114,247) 

Speaks  Suffolk  as  he  thinks? 

(1H6,  V ,iii , 1 4 1 ) 

You  speak  not  as  you  think. 

(MND,  III, ii, 191) 

By  my  troth,  I speak  my  thought. 

(Much,  I,i,226) 

...  for  what  his  heart  thinks,  his 
tongue  speaks. 

(Much,  III ,ii , 14) 

When  I think,  I must  speak. 

(AYL,  III,ii,264) 
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STEEL 

As  true  as  steel. 


STORM 

After  a storm  comes  a 
calm. 


STRIKE 

Strike  while  the  iron 
is  hot. 


STROKES 

Many  strokes  fell  great 
oaks. 


SUN 

Happy  is  the  bride  that 
the  sun  shines  on. 


SWIM 

He  can  swim  like  a duck. 
TIME 

Time  drags. 


Time  will  tell. 


TOMORROW 
Tomorrow  will  be  a 
busy  day. 


I do  believe  you  think  what  now  you 
speak;  . . . 

(Ham.,  Ill, ii,  196) 

What  his  breast  forges,  that  his 
tongue  must  vent,  . . . 

(Cor.,  Ill, i, 258) 

I warrant  thee  my  man’s  as  true  as 
steel. 

(Romeo,  II,iv,209) 

...  0 my  soul’s  joy! 

If  after  every  tempest  come  such 
calms, 

May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have 
waken’d  death! 

(Oth.,  II,i,186-188) 

. . . Strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools. 
(3H6,  V,i,49) 

While  it  is  hot.  I’ll  put  it  to  the  issue. 
(H8,  V,i,176) 

And  many  strokes,  though  with  a little 
axe, 

Hews  down  and  fells  the  hardest- 
timber’d  oak. 

(3H6,  114,54-55) 

. . . and  heavens  so  shine 
That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act 
[marriage]  of  mine! 

(TN , IV,iii, 34-35) 

I can  swim  like  a duck,  I’ll  be  sworn. 
(Temp.,  II, ii, 132-133) 

For  in  a minute  there  are  many  days. 
(Romeo,  III, v, 45) 

. . . signing  every  minute  and  groan- 
ing every  hour  would  detect  the  lazy 
foot  of  Time  as  well  as  a clock. 

(AYL,  Ill.ii, 321-323) 

Well,  as  time  shall  try. 

“In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear 
the  yoke.” 

(Much,  I.i.262-263) 

Let’s  lack  no  discipline,  make  no 
delay, 

For,  lords,  tomorrow  is  a busy  day. 
(R3,  V.iii.  17-18) 
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TREE 

Y ou  can  tell  a tree 
by  its  fruit. 

TROUBLE 

Trouble  never  comes 

single-handed. 

Misery  loves  company. 


TRUE 

As  true  as  steel. 


TWO 

Two  can  keep  counsel 
if  one  is  dead. 


UNION 

In  union  there  is 
strength. 


. . . the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  fruit, 
as  the  fruit  by  the  tree,  . . . 

( 1H4 , II, iv, 470-471) 

. . . woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

(R2,  III,iv,28) 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not 
single  spies, 

But  in  battalions! 

(Ham.,  IV, v, 78-79) 

One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another’s  heel. 
(Ham.,  IV,vii,165) 

One  sorrow  never  comes  but  brings  an 
heir 

That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor;  . . . 

(Per.,  I, iv, 63-64) 

Grief  best  is  pleas’d  with  grief’s  society; 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  suffic’d 
When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathiz’d. 

(Lucr.,  1111-1113) 

Who  alone  suffers  suffers  most  i’t.h’mind,  . . . 
But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth 
o’erskip 

When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing 
fellowship. 

(Lear,  III, vi, 110-113) 

. . . sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship 
And  needly  will  be  rank’d  with  other 
griefs,  , # m 

(Romeo,  III, ii, 116-117) 

Friends,  should  associate  Friends,  in 
Grief  and  Woe. 

(First  Folio,  Tit.,  V.2673) 

“As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the 

moon,  . . .” 

(Tro.,  Ill, ii, 184) 

. . . Did  you  ne’er  hear  say. 

Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away? 

(Romeo,  II, iv, 207-208) 

Two  may  keep  counsel  when  the  third’s 
away. 

(Tit.,  IV,ii,144) 

Then  you  love  us,  we  you,  and  we’ll 
clasp  hands. 

When  peers  thus  knit,  a kingdom  ever 
stands. 

(Per.,  II, iv, 57-58) 
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WALL 

Even  the  walls  have 
ears. 


WATER 

Still  water  runs  deep. 


WORD 

He  is  as  good  as  his 
word. 


0 Wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my 

moans, 

For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me! 
(MN  D,  V.i,  190-191) 

Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the 
brook  is  deep,  . . . 

(2H6,  III, i, 53) 

1 will  do  what  I can  for  them  all 
three;  for  so  I have  promis’d,  and 
I’ll  be  as  good  as  my  word;  . . . 

(Wives,  III, iv, 111-113) 


IS  IT  A MAN  OR  AN  ANT?  Sometime  ago.  Dear  Abby 
(Abigail  Van  Buren)  got  a letter  from  "Always  a Bridesmaid" 
which  went  like  this:  “Dear  Abby:I’ve  been  sleeping  with  a 
piece  of  wedding  cake  under  my  pillow  every  night  since 
June  17  because  I heard  it  would  get  me  a man.  Is  this  true?" 
Replied  Dear  Abby:  “I  can’t  guarantee  you  a man.  But  you’ll 
get  plenty  of  ants!”  We  plan  to  write  Dear  Abby  that,  along  with 
ants,  of  course  she’ll  get  her  man.  We  folklorists  are  never 
cynical. 

SURELY  HE  WAS  JOKING.  Thomas  Wolfe  loved  compiling 
lists  of  books,  and  in  a bibliography  of  demonology  he  satiri- 
cally included  the  following:  “Selected  Studies  in  Neo-Platonist 
Demonology , translated  from  the  writings  of  Jamblichus, 
Porphyry,  Michael  Psellus,  and  Proclus,  with  annotations,  a 
glossary,  and  an  introductory  monograph  by  Thomas  Clayton 
Wolfe,  Ph.D.  (L.L.D.  Oxon;  Camb;  Harv;  Sweet  Briar;  Bryn 
Mawr;  Zurich;  Centre  College;  Valparaiso;  and  Alleghency 
[sic]  College),  and  Stoke  Poges  Professor  of  North  American 
Folk  Lore  at  the  University  of  Chickamauga. "-T/ie  Notebooks 
of  Thomas  Wolfe  (Chapel  Hill,  1970),  ed.  by  Richard  S.  Kennedy 
and  Paschal  Reeves,  I,  103. 

THIS  IS  WHY.  Not  long  ago,  someone  asked  why,  since  for 
years  we  had  issued  four  numbers  of  the  Journal  annually,  we 
didn’t  stop  saying  that  we  published  just  in  May  and  November. 
Why  not  truthfully  say  we  were  a quarterly?  Well,  we're  simply 
not  a quarterly.  The  special  issues  are  financed  by  grants  to 
the  editor  of  the  Journal.  To  put  it  another  way,  they  are  not 
paid  for  by  subscribers  and  members  of  the  Society.  While  we 
hope  for  continued  patronage,  grants  are  always  on  a year-to- 
year  basis. 


Camp  Songs  : Reflections  of  Youth 


by  Linda  Weaver 


One  of  the  highlights  of  summer  vacation  for  many  children, 
as  well  as  their  parents,  is  the  one  or  two  weeks’  stay  at  a 
summer  camp.  During  this  time,  they  are  plied  with  various 
sorts  of  group  activities,  depending  upon  the  type  of  camp, 
designed  to  add  to  the  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  develop- 
ment of  youth.  One  of  these  activities,  group  singing,  is  of 
special  interest  to  the  study  of  folklore  because  of  its  product- 
the  camp  song.  These  songs,  always  well-liked  by  the  young 
campers,  are  one  of  the  few  elements  of  camplife  that  they  can 
retain  and  continue  to  enjoy.  As  a result,  they  generally  take 
every  opportunity  to  sing  and  learn  the  songs,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  session,  leave  with  them  indelibly  etched  in  their 
memories. 

So  popular  are  the  camp  songs,  spread  by  enthusiastic 
campers  as  they  return,  that  a large  number  of  youths  in  our 
society  know  at  least  one  or  two  of  the  songs,  even  if  they  have 
never  attended  a camp.  Early  in  my  research,  I encountered 
this  paradox.  Of  my  six  sources,  two  have  never  attended  any 
type  of  summer  camp.  However,  they  know  many  of  the  same 
songs  that  the  ex-campers  know  and  were  even  able  to  contri- 
bute new  ones  they  learned  from  other  children  who  had  gone  to 
camp.  This  fact  points  to  the  wide  distribution  of  “camp  fav- 
orites* throughout  our  society,  as  well  as  to  the  wide  appeal 
they  hold  for  the  young. 


i The  author  (R.F.D.  #1,  Box  35,  Whiteville  28472)  is  an 
English  major  at  North  Carolina  State  U niversity.  This 
article  is  an  abbreviated  version  of  a longer  paper  written  by 
her  during  summer  1973  and  entered  in  the  College  Student 
Folklore  Contest. 
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The  six  sources  for  this  paper  have  had,  on  the  whole,  a 
fairly  wide  geographic  range  of  camping  experiences.  In-state 
camps  attended  by  four  sources  include  a church  camp  in  the 
mountains,  a Girl  Scout  camp  in  the  mountains,  a YWCA  camp 
in  the  Piedmont,  a church  camp  in  the  Coastal  Plains,  a Girl 
Scout  camp  in  the  Coastal  Plains.  A fifth  source  has  never 
attended  a summer  camp  but  has  been  on  several  weekend 
camping  trips  with  the  Girl  Scouts  in  Maryland,  and,  in  addition, 
learned  a number  of  songs  from  her  cousin  who  attended  camps 
in  California.  The  sixth  source  also  has  never  attended  a 
summer  camp  but  learned  many  of  these  same  camp  songs  from 
other  children  who  had.  In  spite  of  the  range  in  geography,  I 
found  that  all  my  sources  know  many  of  the  same  songs.  This 
fact  brings  to  mind  the  hypothesis  that  these  songs  may  be 
standard  to  the  majority  of  camps,  with  only  slight  variations. 

Before  I proceed,  I must  caution  the  reader  that  there  are 
two  strict  limitations  to  my  research— the  sex  and  the  social 
status  of  the  sources.  My  informants  consist  of  six  female 
college  students,  all  from  well-to-do,  middle-class  backgrounds. 
First  of  all,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a poll  of  youths  from 
different  socio-economic  backgrounds  might  yield  other  types  of 
songs.  Second,  I feel  it  safe  to  assume  that  while  male  and 
female  campers  may  learn  some  of  the  same  songs,  the 
majority  of  songs  learned  by  the  male  campers  would  tend  to  be 
of  an  entirely  different  nature  not  accounted  for  in  this  paper. 

In  gathering  the  information,  I found  that,  generally,  the 
songs  become  associated  with  specific  activities,  such  as 
hiking,  favoring  songs  with  strong,  even  beats;  the  camp  fire 
or  evening  assembly,  marked  by  songs  valued  solely  for  enter- 
tainment purposes;  and  special  ceremonies,  characterized  by 
songs  specifically  naming  the  camp,  organization,  or  occasion. 
This  last  group  is  probably  the  smallest,  and  undoubtedly 
varies  from  camp  to  camp.  On  the  whole,  these  songs  tend  to 
be  of  a serious  nature  and  add  much  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
specific  ceremony  as  evidenced  by  the  songs  “Witchcraft*  and 
“Baby  Boats*  from  a YWCA  camp,  sung  in  the  closing  ceremony. 
In  "Witchcraft,*  the  campers  sing  of  their  daydreams  and 
memories: 

If  there  were  witchcraft,  I’d  make  two  wishes: 

A winding  road  that  beckons  me  to  roam, 

And  then  I’d  wish  for  a blazing  campfire 
To  welcome  me  when  I’m  returning  home. 

But  in  this  real  world,  there  is  no  witchcraft, 
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And  golden  wishes  do  not  grow  on  trees. 

Our  fondest  daydreams  will  be  but  memories, 

Memories  we’ll  cherish,  constant  and  true, 

Memories  forever,  Hastings  Camp,  of  you. 

At  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  all  the  campers  release  small 
boats  with  lighted  candles  upon  the  lake,  and  then  sing  "Baby 
Boats* : 


Baby  boats  are  sailing 
Out  across  the  sea. 

My  ship  a silver  moonbeam  is, 

My  map  a golden  sta-a-a-r. 

Baby  boats  are  sailing, 

Sailing  o’er  the  sea. 

But  don’t  forget  to  sail  then. 

Back  again  to  me. 

The  first  two  categories,  hiking  and  camp  fire/assembly 
songs,  seem  to  be  somewhat  interchangeable.  This  occurrence 
may  be  the  result  of  either  of  two  processes-the  incorporation 
of  favorite  hiking  tunes  into  the  regular  group  singing,  or  the 
adaptation  of  songs  regularly  sung  in  group  singing-songs  with 
regular,  marching  tempo— for  the  hiking  trail.  The  dominant 
characteristic  of  these  songs  is  that  they  are  used  purely  for 
entertainment.  Within  this  entertainment  category  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  types  which,  with  some  songs,  tend  to  overlap. 
Some  songs  can  be  classified  according  to  traditional  folksong 
patterns;  other  songs  have  their  own  special  characteristics. 

One  group  commonly  found  at  campsites  are  those  songs 
which  are  accompanied  by  gestures.  These  songs  are  quite 
often  intended  to  be  silly  and  are  combined  with  gestures  (the 
more  absurd,  the  better)  to  make  them  seem  even  more  ridicu- 
lous. An  example  is  “I’m  a Little  Piece  of  Tin’; 

I’m  a little  piece  of  tin. 

Nobody  knows  where  I have  been. 

Got  two  wheels  and  a runnin’  board. 

I’m  a four-door,  I’m  a Ford. 

Honk-honk-rattle-rattle-rattle-crash-beep-beep. 

Honk-honk-rattle-rattle-rattle-crash-beep-beep. 

Honk-honk. 

The  singer  accompanies  the  last  three  lines  with  the  gestures 
of  honking  and  beeping  the  imaginary  horn  and  “rattling*  the 
entire  body  while  singing  the  corresponding  words  of  the  song. 

When  singing  another  song,  “A  Thousand-Legged  Worm," 
the  singer  acts  out  the  words  in  the  lines, 
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Said  a thousand-legged  worm  as  he  began 
to  squirm, 

“Has  anyone  seen  a leg  of  mine? 

If  it  can’t  be  found 

I’ll  just  have  to  hop  around 

On  the  other  nine-hundred  ninety-nine. 

Hop  around,  hop  around,  on  the  other 
nine-hundred  ninety-nine, 

If  it  can’t  be  found 

I’ll  just  have  to  hop  around 

On  the  other  nine-hundred  ninety-nine, 

by  using  his  forefinger  to  wiggle  like  a worm,  then  “squirming” 
like  the  worm,  followed  by  holding  up  a leg,  and  then  hopping 
on  one  foot.  With  each  repetition  the  number  decreases  by  one. 

Nonsense  songs  also  enjoy  a wide  popularity.  The  subject 
matter  maintains  a great  variety.  In  "Sitting  in  the  Moonlight,” 
the  song  goes: 

Sitting  in  the  moonlight,  glimmer-glimmer, 

Here  comes  my  boyfriend,  slimmer-slimmer. 

Teeth  knocked  out  and  hair  peroxided, 

Even  in  the  moonlight  he’s  cross-eyed. 

Ruffles  on  his  underwear,  swaying  in  the  breezes. 

You  can  tell  he’s  coming  by  the  knocking  of  his  knee-es. 

One  leg  off;  the  other,  lame, 

But  I love  him  just  the  same. 

It  seems  to  make  no  difference  what  the  song  is  about  so 
long  as  it  is  funny  and  somewhat  unrealistic.  With  these  songs, 
imagination  is  the  key  word  and,  as  it  is  said,  the  sky  is  the 
limit. 

Another  popular  type  of  camp  song  is  the  parody.  In  this 
category,  the  songs  are  based  on  other  well-known  songs  which 
have  been  slightly  reworked  to  fit  the  occasion,  as  is  the  case 
with  “Let  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart.”  The  traditional  version  has 
been  revised  to  fit  the  modern  craze  for  the  automobile: 

Let  me  call  you  sweetheart, 

I’m  in  love  with  your  machine. 

Let  me  hear  you  whisper 

that  you’ll  pay  for  the  gasoline. 

Keep  your  headlights  burning, 

and  your  hands  upon  the  wheel. 

Let  me  call  you  sweetheart, 

I’m  in  love  with  your  automobile. 

Homiletics  are  also  well-liked  around  the  campfire.  In 
these  songs,  sound  advise  is  always  given  to  the  listener,  such 
as  when  the  girl  has  the  choice  of  kissing  the  boy  or  swimming 
to  shore: 
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Just  a boy  and  a girl  in  a little  canoe, 
and  the  moon  was  shining  all  around. 

As  he  plied  his  paddle,  p-add-le,  you 
couldn’t  even  hear  a sound. 

So  they  talked  and  they  talked  till  the  moon  grew  dim, 

He  said,  “You  better  kiss  me  or  get  out  and  swim!" 

So  you  know  what  to  do  in  a little  canoe  when  the 
moon  is  shining  all  a-,  moon  is  shining  all  a-, 
moon  is  shining  all  around- 
GET  OUT  AND  SWIM! 

One  should  keep  in  mind  that  these  are  large,  general 
classifications.  There  is  extensive  overlapping  with  many 
songs,  and  I am  sure  that  as  more  songs  are  collected,  more 
categories  will  be  needed.  I am  equally  sure  that  as  time 
passes,  there  will  be  many  more  songs  to  collect.  As  long 
as  there  are  camps,  there  will  be  camp  songs.  No  matter  how 
sophisticated  the  youth  of  our  country  becomes,  they  will 
never  be  immune  to  the  camaraderie  experienced  by  singing 
special  songs  at  ceremonies  or  to  the  appeal  of  the  comedy 
or  romanticism  of  the  songs  they  learn  in  the  campfire/assembly 
group-singings. 


Love  Story 

by  John  Foster  West 
Boone 


During  the  Big  War,  Grandpa  John  went 
to  stay  with  Great-aunt  Nancy  so  her  man 
could  go  and  fight  (Grandpa  had  one  bad  arm). 
Late  in  the  war  on  a starry  night 
Aunt  Nancy  went  out  on  the  kitchen  porch 
to  see  could  she  feel  her  man  still  alive, 
and  she  saw  an  angel  all  aglow 
(a  baby)  behind  a big  boxwood. 

The  angel  flew  upwards  into  the  sky; 

Aunt  Nancy  came  weeping  into  the  house. 

“My  man  just  died,”  she  cried.  “I  saw 
a awful  sign.  My  man  is  gone.” 

Alex  Ward  was  struck  by  a minie'  ball 

at  Petersburg  two  days  before 

Aunt  Nancy’s  sign  and  died  that  night. 

The  angel  she  saw  was  nothing  but  love 
Taking  one  last  look  as  it  left  this  earth, 

So  she  always  claimed. 


Publications 


CHRISTMAS  FOLKLORE.  A book  one  needs  to  have  around 
the  house  is  The  Book  of  Christmas  Folklore  by  Tristram  P. 
Coffin  (192  pp.,  Seabury  Press,  $7.50).  How  Christmas  came  to 
be  in  the  first  place  is  explained,  and  there  are  chapters  on 
Christmas  customs,  on  Christmas  carols,  and  on  “Geese 
Dancing.*  North  Carolina’s  John  Kuner  is  told  about  as  well  as 
Old  Christmas  in  Guilford  County.  A Christmas  Mummers’  Play 
from  Leicester  in  England  is  paralleled  with  the  famous  chapter 
in  Thomas  Hardy’s  The  Return  of  the  Native  and  the  survival  of 
the  celebration  in  Boston.  This  is  a book  for  mature  readers. 

HUMOR.  Witcracks:  Jokes  and  Jests  from  American  Folk- 
lore, collected  by  Alvin  Schwarts  and  illustrated  by  Southern 
Pines’s  Glen  Rounds  (126  pp.,  Lippincott,  $4.95),  is  something 
the  kids  will  enjoy,  with  its  riddles  and  shaggy  dog  stories,  its 
knock-knock  jokes  and  “Kkluuge!”  tales.  How  about  this?  “What 
is  a bulldozer?”  “A  sleeping  bull.”  Oh  well,  if  you  don’t  care 
for  that  one,  there  are  many  others. 

HISTORY  THROUGH  FOLKLORE.  America  in  Legend  by 
Richard  M.  Dorson  (336  pp.,  Pantheon  Books,  New  York, $15.00) 
is  a handsome  treasure  trove  of  American  folklore,  presented 
chronologically  to  show  how  the  tenor  of  a historical  period  is 
reflected  in  its  ballad,  lore,  and  legend.  Ranging  from  the 
Colonial  Period  right  up  through  the  Drug  Culture,  illustrated 
with  period  drawings  and  photographs,  the  book,  excellently 
fleshed-out  with  Professor  Dorson’s  commentaries,  is  a signi- 
ficant contribution  to  folklore  scholarship. 

WHITE  SPIRITUALS.  The  Social  Harp,  edited  by  John  F. 
Garot  and  Daniel  W.  Patterson  (268  pp.,  University  of  Georgia 
Press,  Athens,  $9.00),  is  a facsimile  reprinting  of  the  John 
McCurry’s  1855  country  songbook.  It  is  a rare  collection  of  the 
mid-nineteenth-century  Southern  music  of  the  camp  meeting  and 
the  singing  school,  written  by  homebred  composers,  printed  in 
"shape-note”  notation  and  containing  222  pieces.  Professors 
Garot  and  Patterson  have  written  an  interesting  and  valuable 
introduction  based  on  information  from  oral  tradition,  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books  about  McCurry  and  the  other 
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contributors.  The  Social  Harp  not  only  extends  our  view  of 
Southern  music;  it  gives  us  a glimpse  into  the  sociological  and 
historical  context  in  which  the  music  was  performed.  (Professor 
Patterson  is  a long-time  active  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Society,  having  made  truly  significant  contributions  to 
it  and  to  the  Journal  over  the  years.) 

NORTH  CAROLINA  HUMOR.  Richard  Walser  has  done  it 
again.  This  time  it’s  Tar  Heel  Laughter  (309  pp.,  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  $9.95).  A real  labor 
of  love,  this  latest  addition  to  Professor  Walser’s  amazingly 
prolific  study  of  North  Carolina  writing  literally  contains 
"something  for  everyone.”  Here  are  the  noted  Tar  Heel  wits: 
Ham  Jones,  Harden  E,  Taliaferro,  Zeb  Vance,  Bill  Nye,  Shep- 
herd M.  Dugger,  Paul  Green,  Carl  Goerch,  Harry  Golden,  and 
others;  here,  too,  are  John  Lawson,  William  Byrd,  and  Thomas 
Wolfe.  Finally,  there  are  delicious  tidbits  from  here  and  yon- 
“ Black  Merriment,”  “Folk  Shenanigans,”  “Humor  in  Fiction”- 
which  will  please  the  reader  who  has  one  ounce  of  good  temper 
left  in  his  bones.  Of  course,  some  of  the  laughter  has  faded,  out 
of  context,  out  of  time;  but  as  Professor  Walser  writes  in  his 
foreword,  "...  it  seems  appropriate  that,  in  a survey  such  as 
the  present  collection,  examples  of  our  ancestors’  humor, 
whether  currently  mirth-provoking  or  not,  be  set  down.”  For 
anyone,  be  he  native  or  adopted,  who  loves  North  Carolina, 
this  volume  is  a must,  to  be  sampled  sparingly,  hors  d’oeuvre 
fashion,  or  simply,  greedily  devoured. 

CENTER  FOR  SOUTHERN  FOLKLORE.  Realizing  the 
need  to  document  folktales,  crafts,  and  music  that  are  rapidly 
disappearing  in  the  southern  United  States,  William  Ferris  and 
Judy  Peiser  have  established  the  Center  for  Southern  Folklore, 
a non-profit  corporation.  The  Center  researches  and  documents 
folk  culture  which  is  threatened  by  a modern  industrialized 
society.  To  document  these  traditions,  the  Center  produces  and 
distributes  films,  records,  photographs,  and  books  for  use  by 
educators,  museums,  and  libraries.  Film  currently  available 
are:  Delta  Blues  Singer:  James  "Sonny  Ford”  Thomas;  Gravel 
Springs  Fife  and  Drum;  Ray  Lum:  Mule  Trader;  and  Greene 
Valley  Grandparents.  Inquiries  about  the  work  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Center,  3756  Mimosa  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see 38111. 


More  about  Owen  Wister 
in  the  North  Carolina  Mountains 

by  Julian  Mason 


The  readers  of  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  may  be 
interested  in  two  responses  to  my  article  “Owen  Wister: 
Observer  in  North  Carolina,"  which  appeared  in  the  November 
1972  issue.  One  response  was  from  Wister’s  only  surviving 
son,  William  R.  Wister,  who  said  that  he  had  never  heard  about 
the  1898  North  Carolina  visit  before. 

The  other  response  was  from  Mr.  Leeming  Grimshawe,  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  from  Flat  Rock, 
who  wrote: 

I was  interested  in  reading  your  script  about  Owen  Wister 
in  November’s  issue  of  North  Carolina  Folklore.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wister  stayed  for  some  time  at  my  home  in  Whiteside  Cove.  We 
thought  that  he  was  going  to  write  a book  about  natives  of 
Western  North  Carolina. 

I was  born  in  1893,  so  I was  five  years  old  at  the  time  they 
visited  us.  I remember  the  old  Sapphire  Inn  [in  a subsequent 
letter,  Mr.  Grimshawe  stated,  ”...  the  lake  and  hotel  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Wister  was  the  Fairfield  Lake  and  Hotel-now 
called  Sapphire  Inn"[]and  I do  remember  that  Mrs.  Wister 
always  called  “Owen"  when  my  mother  told  some  little  story 
about  the  natives.  She  thought  that  they  were  writing  about  the 
native  North  Carolinians.  Later  he  sent  mother  a copy  of  The 
Virginian  [published  1902]  which  we  all  read  with  much  interest. 

Mr.  Grimshawe  knew  that  area  well,  as  he  demonstrated  in 
an  article  about  Whiteside  Cove,  “Trout  Country,"  in  the 
August  15,  1972,  issue  of  The  State  magazine,  where  he  points 
out:  “Here  is  where  I was  born,  right  here  in  the  shadow  of 


t The  author  is  Professor  of  English,  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  Charlotte. 
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Whiteside  Mountain”  and  “As  a barefoot  boy,  I used  to  guide 
parties  on  long  walks  all  over  the  Cove”  (pp.  7 and  8).  It  sounds 
as  if  the  Wisters  were  in  very  good  hands  with  the  Grimshawes. 

I was  very  pleased  to  have  this  totally  unexpected  first 
hand  confirmation  of  Wister’s  folklore  instincts  at  work  during 
his  North  Carolina  visit,  and  I appreciate  Mr.  Grimshawe’s 
letting  me  share  it  with  others.  At  the  end  of  my  article  I said 
that  I wished  that  the  observations  which  Wister  made  in  North 
Carolina  had  resulted  in  a book  about  North  Carolina.  Now, 
from  the  evidence  in  Wister’s  letters  which  was  quoted  in  my 
article  and  from  what  Mr.  Grimshawe  has  said  too  about  Wister’s 
interest  in  the  ways  and  speech  of  the  mountain  natives,  I 
wonder  if  some  of  those  observations,  in  effect,  did  indeed 
appear  in  a book- The  Virginian  (1902),  which  would  make 
Wister’s  gift  to  the  Grimshawes  four  years  after  his  visit  have 
even  more  significance.  We  know  that  Wister  sent  copies  of  the 
book  to  various  people  who  served  in  the  creation  of  his 
composite  main  character  [see  N.  Orwin  Rush,  “Fifty  Years  of 
‘The  Virginian,’”  The  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America,  46  (2nd  Qtr.,  1952),  99-120j. 

Although  The  Virginian  was  refined  in  1901-1902  largely 
from  short  stories  written  earlier  (some  before  1898),  Wister 
added  to  them  a good  bit  in  building  the  whole  from  its  parts. 
The  principal  character  is  more  fully  and  smoothly  drawn  in  the 
final  product.  Certainly  Wister’s  North  Carolina  observations 
would  have  influenced,  at  least  in  confirmation,  if  in  no  other 
way,  his  polishing  of  the  strong, silent  character  and  the  speech 
of  the  man  from  the  Virginia  mountains  who  came  from  English 
and  Scotch-Irish  hunters  and  farmers.  In  the  preface  to  the  1928 
edition  of  The  Virginian,  Wister  wrote  that  his  main  character 
was  “the  product  of  impressions’  (p.  xiii)  gathered  over  the 
years.  He  affirmed  he  saw  the  original  westerner  from  Virginia 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  in  1885.  As  time  passed,  he  re- 
membered the  briefly  observed  manners  and  voice  of  that  man 
and  built  upon  them.  He  said  that  in  1893  at  least  one  encounter 
“ ratified  my  imagination”  (p.  xiv).  He  mentioned  other  “ratifi- 
cations* which  came  in  the  next  year.  I think  that  further 
ratification  of  his  now  somewhat  fully  imagined  Virginian  may 
also  have  been  the  result  of  his  observations  as  a visitor  to 
the  North  Carolina  mountains  in  1898.  Perhaps  Wister’s  famous 
Virginian  has  just  a wee  bit  of  Carolina  in  him  too. 


Folk  Medicine  in  Harnett  County 


by  Leonidas  Betts 


There  is  no  paucity  of  North  Carolina  folk  medicine  col- 
lectanea. Volume  VI  of  The  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  of  North 
Carolina  Folklore  alone  contains  more  than  two  thousand 
entries  under  ‘‘Human  Body,  Folk  Medicine.”  Joseph  D.  Clark, 
Wayland  Hand’s  appointee  to  represent  North  Carolina  in  the 
compilation  of  a national  dictionary  of  popular  beliefs  and 
superstitions,  has  printed  several  hundred  additional  items  on 
the  subject  ( NCFJ , December  1961,  July  1966,  January  1970). 
And,  over  the  years,  less  ponderous  cumulations  have  appeared. 

With  rare  exception,  the  material  has  taken  the  form  of 
lists  and  occasional  comment  on  informants  and  area,  but 
generally  with  no  in-depth  presentation  of  the  milieu  in  which 
the  beliefs  operate.  In  1967,  Michael  Owen  Jones  wrote, 
“.  . . present  collecting  methods,  which  stress  the  recording  of 
simple  statements  concerning  home  remedies,  are  wholly 
inadequate  for  the  preservation  and  study  of  folk  medicine.” 
Jones  added,  “Such  methods  will  undoubtedly  continue,  however, 
until  the  time  American  folklorists  take  the  subject  seriously 
enough  to  devise  a sophisticated  schemata  of  the  multiple 
aspects  of  traditional  medicine  (NCFJ,  May  1967,  p.  27).  At 
present  that  “sophisticated  schemata”  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily disseminated  among  even  the  most  active  regional 
folklorists. 

Two  years  ago,  I found  myself  increasingly  occupied  with 
a continuing  field-research  project  in  folk  medicine.  From  a 
family  connection  had  come  the  report  of  an  Eastern  North 


J The  author,  editor  of  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal,  read 
an  earlier  version  of  this  paper  at  the  Folklore  Section  of 
the  South  Atlantic  Modern  Language  Association  in  Jackson- 
ville, November  1972. 
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Carolina  woman  who  promised  to  be  a valuable  folk-medical 
informant.  Hoping  simply  to  add  unrecorded  items  to  the  mass 
of  previously  collected  materials,  I set  out  in  April  1972  on  a 
field  trip  that  was  to  be  the  genesis  of  many  field  trips  and 
many  hours  of  interviewing  and  simply  “visiting.*  What  was  to 
be  an  afternoon’s  collecting  has  been  expanded  into  a 
sometimes-maddening  harvest  of  data  and  impressions. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  three  representative  in- 
formants have  been  used,  in  the  hope  of  surveying  current 
attitudes  reflecting  the  practice  of  folk  medicine  in  a fairly 
discrete  community,  “discrete*  in  the  sense  that  the  residents 
feel  themselves  bound  together  by  familial  relationships,  mutual 
interest,  occupations,  heritage,  religious  attitudes,  and  personal 
familiarity  with  the  other  members  of  the  community. 

Spatially,  the  community  covers  a fairly  large,  roughly 
diamond-shaped  area  which  is  the  northern  tip  of  Harnett 
County,  some  thirty  miles  south  of  Raleigh.  The  upper  bound- 
aries are  represented  by  the  Chatham  County  line  on  the  west 
and  the  Wake  County  line  on  the  east.  The  Cape  Fear  River 
delineates  the  southwestern  extremity;  North  Carolina  Highway 
55,  the  southeastern.  Buildings  cluster  around  the  crossroad- 
community  units  of  Duncan,  Baptist  Grove,  Christian  Light, 
Chalybeate  Springs,  Cokesbury,  and  Kipling,  each  unit  contain- 
ing a church,  at  least  one  general  store,  and  a few  houses. 
Between  these,  small  tobacco  farms,  interspersed  with  woods, 
are  typical. 

Although  there  exists  remarkable  disparity  between  the 
higher  and  lower  socio-economic  classes,  in  terms  of  material 
possession,  commonality  of  attitude  persists,  born  perhaps  of 
deep-grown  roots  in  the  agricultural  life  of  the  area,  in  a some- 
times fiercely  independent  and  thoroughly  Protestant  heritage, 
and  in  an  almost  self-willed,  selective  isolation  from  urban- 
spawned  advances.  The  young  who  develop  “notions*  generally 
gravitate  toward  the  opportunities  larger  cities  offer,  leaving 
behind  a residual  of  persons  seemingly  quite  poised  in  their 
chosen  life-styles.  Increasingly,  however,  with  the  decline  of 
small  farming,  more  and  more  of  the  younger  men  and  women 
have  taken  jobs  in  manufacturing  plants  and  shops  in  nearby 
Fuquay-Varina  and  Lillington.  These  people  lease  their  farm- 
lands to  “big  farmers*  who  have  the  equipment  and  resources 
necessary  to  operate  highly  mechanized  agricultural  enter- 
prises profitably.  The  last  decade  has  witnessed  an  acceler- 
ating decline  in  family  farming,  a change  not  necessarily 
sociologically  disruptive,  since  even  persons  employed  in  town 
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maintain  residence  on  their  farms,  cultivating  small  gardens 
after  work  and  raising  stock  for  home  use. 

There  is  no  aristocracy,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Planta- 
tions have  never  existed  here,  although  there  have  been  and 
are  people  of  considerable  substance  and  education  in  the 
community.  Among  the  whites,  who  are  almost  wholly  of  English 
extraction,  the  register  runs  from  minor  gentry,  through  the 
middle  classes,  and  into  a small  group  formulaically  designated 
as  “white  trash."  Similarly,  the  blacks  range  from  prosperous, 
landowning,  proud  people,  through  day  laborers  and  tenant 
farmers,  down  to  welfare  recipients  on  a bare  subsistence 
level.  Whites  outnumber  blacks  about  two  to  one,  reflecting 
perhaps  the  historical  small-farming  tradition  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  number  of  families  holding  slaves  was  limited. 

My  initial  contact  with  the  area  came  through  Mrs.  Grace 
Matthews  Avent,  a relative  who  knew  of  my  interest  in  folklore 
and  folklife  and  who  had  communicated  to  me  her  willingness 
to  introduce  me  to  Mrs.  Annie  Dewar  Ausley,  a woman  known 
throughout  the  community  as  a veritable  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion about  home  remedies.  As  things  turned  out,  Mrs.  Avent 
proved  also  to  be  a valuable  informant;  and  my  contact  with  her 
led  to  more  and  more  informants,  including  Mrs.  Ida  Slade 
Harrington,  the  third  informant  completing  this  three-part, 
cross-sectioned  study.  (The  names  here  are  pseudonyms  com- 
posed of  elements  typical  of  the  community.) 

Mrs.  Avent  is  a garrulous  woman  in  her  early  sixties, 
descendant  of  one  of  the  prouder  and  more  prosperous  families 
in  the  Kipling  area.  After  a year’s  study  at  Woman’s  College 
(now  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro),  she  had 
married  Clement  Avent,  who  was  then  at  Duke  University.  Like 
her  own  family,  the  Avents  were  well-to-do  landowners,  living 
on  a section  of  the  eight-hundred-acre  farm  that  had  been  in 
continuous  family  ownership  since  1825. 

Bred  to  a morality  that  considers  idleness  at  least  semi- 
sinful,  Mrs.  Avent  has  worked  hard  all  her  life.  From  childhood 
she  has  toiled  beside  hired  laborers  in  fields  and  in  kitchens. 
Farm  upbringing  has  fostered  in  her  an  incalculable  store  of 
skills  and  resources.  A quick  and  retentive  mind  makes  her  a 
remarkable  repository  of  local  lore  and  history.  Her  memory  is 
full  of  tales  and  genealogies,  old  custom,  family  lore.  The  past 
for  her  seems  all  the  same,  whether  near  or  distant.  Her  anec- 
dotes about  a Mr.  Jim  Ballard  may  very  well  be  about  events 
that  occurred  before  the  Civil  War. 
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Mrs.  Avent  provided  me  with  a number  of  remedies  she  had 
known  as  a child,  most  of  them  of  the  rational  type  familiar  to 
anyone  acquainted  with  the  standard  North  Carolina  collections. 
(See  Appendix  for  compilations.)  In  addition,  she  had  a number 
of  tales  about  the  locally  renowned  “Doctor’  Cicero  West,  a 
Kipling  herbal  practitioner  of  the  twenties  and  thirties.  She 
admitted  that  her  retellings  had  been  perhaps  colored  by  local 
imagination:  stories  of  mysterious  goings-on,  of  digging  "mid- 
night root,"  of  curing  all  manner  of  diseases,  of  clairvoyance. 
She  reported  that  only  once  had  her  father  consulted  “Doctor" 
West,  and  that  was  for  a remedy  for  an  ailing  cow.  She  laughed 
when  she  told  me  the  cow  had  died. 

My  queries  about  her  own  use  of  folk  medicine  elicited  the 
response  that  she  sometimes  takes  soda  and  water  for  bladder 
irritation  and  that  on  occasion  she  eats  raw  Irish  potatoes  to 
prevent  skin  eruptions  ( Brown  936).  She  explained  that  her 
family  had  produced  several  physicians  and  dentists.  “I  just 
don’t  need  many  home  remedies,  as  long  as  there  are  men  in  the 
family  who  can  give  me  real  medical  treatment,’  she  stated. 
She  continued,  “But  I believe  in  a lot  of  old  cures.  I’ve  seen 
them  used  many  times,  years  ago.  Some  really  worked.  I know. 
In  my  childhood,  we  called  the  doctor  only  when  someone  was 
seriously  ill.  For  minor  ailments  we  used  home  remedies.  We 
could  go  to  the  store  in  Kipling  and  get  things  like  calomel  and 
castor  oil,  and  a lot  of  things  came  from  around  home.  My 
mother  and  grandmother  knew  a sight  more  cures  than  I can 
remember.  In  their  day,  there  weren’t  many  doctors  around 
here.” 

Mrs.  Avent  knows  everyone,  or  almost  everyone,  in  the 
large  community,  as  well  as  their  family  connections.  She  led 
me  to  Mrs.  Annie  Dewar  Ausley,  who  was  to  prove,  in  terms  of 
sheer  bulk  of  information,  the  most  prolific  informant.  Mrs. 
Ausley  is  a “peart”  seventy-seven  and  lives  alone  in  a house 
she  and  her  husband  built  twenty-seven  years  ago,  a tiny  frame 
dwelling  surrounded  by  old-fashioned  flowers  at  the  front  and 
sides  and  by  a vegetable  and  herb  garden  in  the  back.  The 
first  afternoon  we  visited,  she  greeted  us  cordially  at  her  door 
and  invited  us  to  come  sit  in  her  “best  room.”  Mrs.  Avent  had 
paved  my  way  so  well  that,  prior  to  my  initial  visit,  Mrs. 
Ausley  had  written  down  in  a tattered  ledger  all  the  cures  she 
could  remember.  She  explained  that  she  would  have  to  read 
them  out  to  me,  fearing  that  I might  laugh  at  her  spelling. 

Before  she  began,  I engaged  her  in  conversation  about  her 
family  and  her  upbringing.  Her  great-grandfather,  she  said,  had 
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emigrated  from  London  before  the  Civil  War  and  had  come  up 
the  Cape  Fear  River  from  Wilmington.  He  had  taken  land  near 
Lanier’s  Lake  and,  “That’s  how  the  Dewars  got  started  in  this 
country,”  she  chirped.  As  for  herself,  she  had  grown  up  on  the 
“homeplace*  and  had  finished  the  seventh  grade  reader  at 
school  before  she  was  married.  She  further  related  that  she  had 
learned  most  of  her  remedies  from  her  mother.  After  “reading 
out*  some  thirty  remedies  for  my  collection,  she  concluded, 
quite  firmly,  “All  these  old  remedies  will  work  because  I’ve 
used  every  one  of  ’em.” 

For  many  of  the  cures,  she  had  testimonial  anecdotes  to 
underscore  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies.  She  recalled  for  me 
instances  when  her  children  had  been  cured  by  her  medical 
skills.  For  example,  she  gave  me  the  following  remedy  for 
earache:  “Cut  a green  ’simmon  tree.  Put  it  over  a fire.  Catch 
the  juice  that  runs  out  in  a saucer,  and  put  that  juice  in  your 
ear.”  She  went  on,  “I  used  it  on  Elvis  [her  eldest  son]  when  he 
’uz  a child-he’s  fifty-eight-and  he  ain’t  had  earache  since.” 

Mrs.  Ausley’s  most  prized  remedy  is  ‘snow  water,”  a bottle 
of  which  stood  prominently  on  the  bedroom  mantel.  She  confided 
to  me  that  it  was  not  just  any  snow  water,  but  that  derived 
from  the  first  snow  in  March.  For  her,  it  was  the  most  potent 
treatment  for  burns.  She  explained,  “There’s  an  acid  in  it 
that’ll  take  fire  out  of  burns.  But  it’s  got  to  be  March  snow.  The 
other  kind  won’t  work."  Several  remedies  she  volunteered  were 
totally  magico-religious:  "Recite  Ezekial  16:6  to  stop  bleeding’ 
( Brown  879-882).  “Take  a live  minnow,  let  him  gape  in  the 
baby’s  mouth  three  times,  and  the  baby  won’t  have  whooping 
cough*  ( Brown  2712).  “Wear  nine  lead  shot  around  your  neck  to 
prevent  nosebleed*  ( Brown  1878). 

Mrs.  Ausley’s  world  is  significantly  colored  by  the  folk- 
ways she  has  accumulated  over  her  long  life.  When  I made  her 
a present  of  a fuschia  plant,  she  said  she  liked  it  very  much, 
but  she  would  not  thank  me  for  it.  “It’ll  die,  if  I thank  you,” 
she  said.  “You  know  about  that,  don’t  you?*  ( Brown  8044).  On 
another  occasion  she  took  me  out  the  back  door  to  see  her 
mullein  patch.  "Do  you  mind  going  out  this  door?"  she  inquired. 
(I  had  come  in  at  the  front.)  “No,*  I said.  She  smiled.  “Well, 
that’s  good.  I never  did  put  much  faith  in  that  old  superstition” 
( Brown  2969). 

My  third  major  informant  was  Mrs.  Ida  Slade  Harrington,  a 
black  woman  who  lives  with  her  family  on  the  Avent  farm.  The 
Harringtons  are  no  longer  engaged  in  agriculture.  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton works  as  a domestic,  and  her  husband  is  a mechanic.  I met 
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her  first  at  Mrs.  Avent’s  during  a cleaning  day.  She  took  time  to 
sit  down  with  me  and  describe  her  childhood  near  Cokesbury 
and  the  major  events  of  her  life.  She  said  she  was  forty-two  and 
that  she  had  finished  the  eighth  grade.  My  first  questions  about 
her  use  of  home  remedies  brought  the  reply,  “I  don’t  hardly  use 
any,  except  honey  and  whiskey  for  cough."  However,  she  was 
able  to  remember  more  than  twenty  that  she  had  known  or  used 
in  the  past.  Like  Mrs.  Avent  and  Mrs.  Ausley,  Mrs.  Harrington 
cited  her  mother  as  her  primary  source  of  information. 

Surprisingly,  the  majority  of  Mrs.  Harrington’s  remedies 
were  quite  similar  to  those  I had  collected  from  the  white 
informants.  There  were  a few  notable  exceptions,  however: 
“Punch  a hole  in  a silver  dime  and  put  it  on  a string  around  a 
baby’s  neck  to  help  keep  off  infections"  ( Brown  774).  “Put  a 
mole’s  left  hind  foot  on  a string  around  a baby’s  neck  to  keep 
him  from  teething  so  hard”  ( Brown  361-364).  “There’s  people 
that  can  talk  fire  outen  a burn.  Solomon  Worly  at  Moncure  [in 
nearby  Chatham  County]  can.  My  niece  got  burned  real  bad. 
As  soon  as  he  [Worly]  started  talking,  the  water  run  out  of  the 
blisters,  and  it  healed  up  just  as  purty”  (Brown  992). 

Again,  like  the  other  two,  Mrs.  Harrington  could  provide 
personal  anecdotes  about  the  efficacy  of  some  of  the  cures  she 
knew.  “But  I tell  you  one  thing,”  she  said.  “Green  walnuts 
don’t  work  on  ringworms.  Howard  [her  younger  son]  had  ’em 
three  years  ago,  and  I tried  it.  Them  ringworms  got  worse,  and 
I findly  had  to  take  him  to  the  doctor”  (Brown  2080). 

Mrs.  Harrington  told  me  that  she  no  longer  uses  home 
remedies  because  she  can  buy  better  medicine  at  the  drugstore 
in  Fuquay-Varina.  "And  if  somethin’  ain’t  cured  pretty  soon  by 
that,  I go  see  a doctor,”  she  added. 

Subsequent  interviews  with  Mrs.  Harrington,  conducted  in 
the  kitchen  of  her  home,  added  a number  of  additional  items. 

In  this  paper  I have  attempted  briefly  to  sketch  something 
of  the  nature  of  my  study,  of  the  context  in  which  it  operated, 
and  of  the  attitudes  and  life-styles  of  three  primary  informants. 
The  impressions  I have  received  and  the  data  I have  amassed 
during  the  scores  of  hours  and  days  spent  in  the  community  with 
these  three  and  with  a host  of  others  have  led  me  to  a number  of 
conclusions. 

The  first  of  these  is  that,  in  general,  folk  medicine  in  this 
community  exists  primarily  in  the  memories  of  the  older  resi- 
dents, and  not  in  everyday  use.  Interviews  with  Mrs.  Avent’s 
son,  Mrs.  Ausley’s  grandson,  and  Mrs.  Harrington’s  daughter 
revealed  a significant  decline  in  information.  From  them  I was 
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able  to  obtain  only  a small  number  of  the  many  cures  their 
mothers  and  grandmothers  knew  well.  Their  own  memories  were 
more  of  Fuquay-Varina  and  Lillington  general  practitioners  and 
of  Raleigh  specialists,  rather  than  of  home  remedies. 

One  of  my  original  hypotheses  had  been  that  there  would 
be  significant  differences  in  the  medical  folklore  of  the  various 
social  strata.  Such  was  not  the  case.  Indeed,  there  was  a 
remarkable  uniformity  in  all  the  data  collected.  Black  folk 
medicine  seemed  no  different  in  substance  from  white;  and  the 
lore  of  the  higher  socio-economic  classes,  represented  by  Mrs. 
Avent,  although  it  had  less  magico-religious  content,  was 
basically  similar  to  that  of  the  less  privileged  classes,  repre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Ausley.  Mrs.  Ausley  knew  more  cures;  but  then 
she  was  older  than  Mrs.  Avent. 

I would  judge  that  the  healing  arts  have  been  primarily  the 
province  of  the  women  of  the  community.  Older  male  informants 
proved  very  helpful  in  collecting  veterinary  practices,  but  my 
impression  is  that  most  home  “doctoring”  traditionally  has  been 
left  to  the  womenfolk.  The  three  primary  informants  regard  the 
competent  nursing  of  the  sick  as  a vital  skill  in  their  position 
as  women  and  as  mothers. 

Patent  medicines,  readily  available  over  drugstore  counters 
and  across  the  dusty  shelves  of  crossroad  stores,  have  eclipsed 
most  folk  remedies  in  the  community.  Today  the  choice  is 
between  Phillips  Tablets  and  Ex-Lax,  rather  than  between 
“grip-grass”  tea  and  "sennie”  tea.  And  for  serious  complaints, 
people  consult  general  practitioners  in  the  nearby  towns  or 
specialists  in  the  cities. 

My  last  conclusion  is  a subjective  one.  Folk  cures  seem  to 
be  a kind  of  nostalgic  baggage  many  of  the  older  people  carry 
with  them  into  an  alien  present.  The  pleasure  of  remembering  a 
time  years  ago  when  a child  was  sick  and  then  became  well  is 
almost  always  evident  in  the  look  of  the  informant.  In  the  midst 
of  an  interview,  Mrs.  Ausley  once  blurted  out,  'Them  was  good 
old  days,  back  then,  even  if  we  was  ignorant.” 

APPENDIX 

MRS.  GRACE  MATTHEWS  AVENT 

Croup.  Bum  a pine  knot  and  collect  the  tar  from  it.  Mix 
with  hog  fat  and  make  a tar  jacket  to  wear  until  croup  has  gone. 

Take  three  drops  of  kerosene  in  a teaspoon  of  sugar. 

Boils.  Eat  raw  Irish  potatoes  to  prevent  boils.  (Cf.  Brown 

936) 
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To  bring  a boil  to  a head,  put  a piece  of  fat  bacon  on  it. 
(Cf.  Brown  913) 

Fever  blister.  Apply  wax  from  one’s  ears  to  fever  blister. 

( Brown  1466) 

Headache.  Wilt  a collard  leaf  and  tie  it  to  the  forehead. 

( Brown  1594) 

Measles.  Boil  sheep  manure  and  use  as  a tea  to  make 
measles  break  out.  ( Brown  1809) 

Nosebleed.  A quarter  placed  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  will 
stop  nosebleed.  ( Brown  1905) 

Poison.  Boil  red  oak  bark  and  apply  solution  to  affected 
area. 

Mix  nightshade  with  fresh  cream  and  apply. 

Mix  soda  and  cream  and  apply. 

Sore  throat.  Boil  red  oak  bark;  gargle  the  tea.  (Cf .Brown 
2200) 

On  retiring  at  night,  tie  a sock  or  stocking  that  has  been 
worn  that  day  around  the  neck.  ( Brown  2209) 

‘Stretches.*  Wrap  the  baby  in  the  father’s  coat  while 
it  is  still  warm.  Take  the  baby  across  a stream. 

Teething.  Apply  the  warm  brains  of  a freshly-killed  rabbit 
to  the  child’s  gums.  ( Brown  365) 

Warts.  Pick  the  wart  with  a needle  until  it  bleeds.  Rub 
the  blood  from  the  wart  on  a grain  of  corn.  Throw  the  grain 
over  your  left  shoulder.  If  a rooster  eats  it,  the  wart  will  go 
away.  (Cf.  Brown  2495-2507) 

Worms  or  upset  stomach.  Boil  Jerusalem  oak  roots.  Take 
a teaspoon  of  the  tea  for  upset  stomach  or  worms.  (Cf.  Brown 
2738) 

MRS.  ANNIE  DEWAR  AUSLEY 

Asthma.  Sleep  on  a pillow  stuffed  with  rabbit  tobacco. 
Bleeding.  Mix  cobwebs  and  soot  from  the  chimney  and 
apply  to  cut.  ( Brown  861) 

Repeat  Ezekial  16:6  three  times.  (Cf.  Brown  879-882) 

Bums.  Save  the  water  from  the  first  snow  in  March  and 
apply  to  burns. 

Colds.  Wear  asafetida  to  ward  off  colds.  ( Brown  1099) 
Cough.  Boil  mullein  leaves,  strain,  add  sugar  and  boil 
to  syrup.  (Cf.  Brown  1209-1211) 

Crick.  Go  to  the  hog  lot  and  rub  your  neck  on  a tree 
where  a hog  has  rubbed.  (Cf.  Brown  1983) 

Croup.  ‘Stand  the  younguns  out  in  the  yard,  no  matter 
if  there’s  snow  on  the  ground.* 

Cuts.  Put  a yarn  rag  over  fire  coals.  Put  sugar  on  the 
rag  as  it  burns.  Put  cut  in  the  smoke. 

Diarrhea.  ‘Go  to  the  sweet  ’tater  bed,  grabble  some 
potatoes.  Wash  and  cook  them.  They’ll  check  their  bowels 
everytime.' 


Put  fat  lightwood  splinters  in  a jar  of  water.  Drink  the 
water. 

Let  children  with  loose  bowels  eat  the  white,  inner  bark 
of  a pine  tree.  Always  scrape  the  bark  upward. 

Earache.  Two  drops  of  paregoric  in  the  ear  as  often  as 
it  hurts. 

‘Cut  a green  ’simmon  tree.  Put  it  over  a fire.  Catch  the 
juice  that  runs  out  in  a saucer,  and  put  that  juice  in  your  ear.* 
Fall  sores.  Hold  “rusty*  meat  skin  over  a lightwood 
splinter;  catch  the  grease  in  a saucer.  “It’ll  be  black,  but  it’ll 
cure  up  fall  sores.” 

Fever.  Make  a tea  of  feverweed  and  water  to  break  a 
fever.  ( Brown  1426) 

Bruise  Jimson  weed  and  put  it  on  inflamed  part  to  remove 
localized  fever.  (Cf.  Brown  1433) 

Ground  itch.  Use  a pussley  [purslane]  poultice. 
Hoarseness.  Eat  two  teaspoons  of  sugar  with  two  drops 
of  kerosene.  ( Brown  1691) 

Indigestion.  “Put  a level  teaspoon  of  sodie  in  half  a glass 
of  water.  Then  pour  in  one  teaspoon  of  vinegar  with  a little 
sugar.  Drink  it  while  it’s  foamin’.”  ( Brown  1727) 

Iron.  'Mama  would  lay  out  nails  to  rust  and  then  put  ’em 
in  a jar  of  water.  She  made  us  children  drink  that  water  about 
once  a week  to  put  iron  in  system." 

Itch.  Boil  pokeberries  in  water  and  apply  to  itch.  “For 
itch  it’ll  set  you  afire,  but  it’ll  cure  it.”  (Cf.  Brown  1750) 

Grease  in  a mixture  of  sulfur  and  lard.  “And  when  you’re 
done  greasin’,  burn  your  clothes  or  boil  ’em.” 

Measles.  Boil  fodder  and  make  a tea  to  break  out  measles. 
(Cf.  Brown  1811) 

Nervousness.  Stand  barefooted  in  the  yard. 

Nosebleed.  Wear  nine  lead  shot  around  your  neck.  (Cf. 
Brown  1878) 

Poison.  Boil  down  “nightshed*;  add  grease  to  make  a 
salve. 

Purgative.  Make  a tea  out  of  “grip”  grass. 

Rheumatism.  Drink  pokeberry  wine.  (Cf.  Brown  2013-2016) 
‘Take  yellow  root,  wash,  and  put  ’em  in  a jar,  packed 
well.  Fill  the  jar  up  with  whiskey  and  take  a spoonful  every 
morning.” 

Ringworms.  Apply  green  walnut  juice.  ( Brown  2080) 
Risings.  “Boil  red  oak  bark  and  apply  mixture  to  the 
risin’.”  (Cf.  Brown  938) 

Apply  hot  cow  manure  to  a rising  to  make  it  come  to  a head. 
Shingles.  Boil  cotton  seed,  strain,  make  a salve  with  lard. 
Put  a circle  of  iodine  around  shingles;  then  grease  well. 

Sprains.  Use  vinegar  mixed  with  dirt  dauber’s  nest.  ( Brown 
2225) 

Stings.  Apply  soda  in  water.  (Cf.  Brown  2237) 

Put  wet  tobacco  or  snuff  on  stings.  (Cf.  Brown  2232) 
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Stomach  ache.  Drink  flag  tea. 

Drink  catnip  tea. 

Teething.  “Kill  a rabbit  and  get  its  brains  out  hot.  Rub 
’em  on  the  baby’s  gums.  I didn’t  ever  do  it,  but  I knowed  them 
that  did  do  it.”  ( Brown  365) 

Toothache.  Apply  a warm  cow-manure  poultice  to  the 
elbow.  (Cf.  Brown  2345) 

Whooping  cough.  “Take  a live  minnow;  let  him  gape  in 
the  baby’s  mouth  three  times,  and  the  baby  won’t  have  whooping 
cough.”  (Cf.  Brown  2712) 

MRS . IDA  SLADE  HARRINGTON 

Bleeding.  “Grandpapa  read  a verse  and  stopped  my  brother 
from  bleeding.”  (Cf.  Brown  879-882) 

Blindness.  Do  not  eat  pokeberries.  They  cause  blindness. 

Burns.  Bathe  burn  in  water  made  from  any  snow. 

“Chitlin’  grease  is  good.” 

Put  flour  on  a burn.  “Mama  got  burnt  bad.  She  kept  flour 
on  that  burn.  It  drawed  the  fire  outa  that  place  and  it  cured  up 
just  as  purty.” 

Chickenpox.  Grease  with  salted  meat  grease  to  prevent 
itching. 

Colds.  Put  pine  needles  into  a tub  of  boiling  water.  Put  a 
towel  over  the  tub  and  your  head  under  the  towel.  Breathe  the 
steam  to  “open  up  your  head.” 

Wear  asafetida  to  keep  colds  off.  “It’ll  keep  germs  away 
and  everyone  else,  too.”  ( Brown  1099) 

Cut  up  an  onion  and  fry  it  in  a tablespoon  of  Vaseline. 
Grease  the  child  all  over  to  “break  up”  a cold. 

Colic.  “I  know  a woman  rat  now.  She  chews  flag.  She 
chews  it  for  colic.  It  grows  around  her  house.  She’d  take  and 
dry  it  out."  (Cf.  Brown  1159) 

Corns.  Corns  will  go  away  if  someone  “buys*  them. 

Cramp.  Tie  a tobacco  cone  soaked  in  turpentine  around 
the  waist. 

Put  a cup  of  sulphur  in  a quart  jar.  Fill  the  jar  with  home- 
made whiskey.  Take  one  swallow  every  morning. 

Hiccoughs.  Place  the  thumb  knuckle  in  your  mouth,  be- 
tween your  teeth,  and  swallow. 

Hoarseness.  Use  a mixture  of  butter,  vinegar,  sugar,  and 
black  pepper. 

Infection.  ‘Punch  a hole  in  a silver  dime  and  put  it  on  a 
string  around  a baby’s  neck  to  keep  off  infections.”  (Cf.  Brown 
774) 

Itch.  Apply  salted  meat  grease. 

Loose  bowels.  Bruise  sweetgum  leaves.  Put  into  a jar  and 
fill  the  jar  with  water.  Drink  as  needed. 

Ringworms.  Apply  green  walnut  hulls  to  ringworms.  “I 
ain’t  got  no  confidence  in  that.”  ( Brown  2080) 
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Risings.  Bind  a thin  piece  of  salt  pork  or  fatback  to  a 
rising  to  draw  it  to  a head.  ( Brown  915) 

“Take  a raw  egg,  skin  the  linin’  out,  and  put  it  on  as  a 
plaster.”  ( Brown  919) 

Snake  bite.  Cut  a live  chicken  open.  Bind  it  to  the  affected 
area.  It  will  draw  out  the  poison.  “A  snake  bit  Daddy.  A day  or 
two  after,  somebody  come  by  and  told  him  that.  He  done  it,  and 
he  got  better.®  ( Brown  2130) 

Sore  throat.  Rub  a wool  sock  on  a cat  and  put  the  sock  on 
your  throat,  so  that  it  will  come  off  during  the  night.  (Cf. 
Brown  2209-2212) 

Stretches.  Wrap  the  baby  in  the  father’s  warm  shirt. 

Teething.  ‘Put  a mole’s  left  hind  foot  on  a string  around 
a baby’s  neck  to  keep  him  from  teething  so  hard.®  (Cf.  Brown 
361-364) 

Worms.  ‘Grandmama  used  to  take  turpentine  and  rub  it 
around  the  children’s  nabels  for  worms.” 


Flaw 

by  Susan  Bartels 
Charlotte 


When  the  house  was  built  in  1860 
a small  boy  died  in  the  construction. 
To  prevent  an  insurrection 
and  to  protect  the  clumsy  killer 
he  was  stuffed  into  a hole 
beneath  a pillar. 

Now  the  pillar  can  be  painted 
weekly 

but  the  color  bleeds  right  through. 

From  the  road 

a dusky  shadow 

outlined  on  the  column’s  white 

stains  the  design 

muddles  the  classical  line. 

A lady 

standing  outside  studying  the  house 
is  heard  to  lament: 

What  a shame. 

What  a regretable  shame. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society  on  November  16,  1973,  three  Brown-Hudson  Folklore 
Awards  were  presented: 

BERTHA  HODGES  COOK  (Mrs.  D.  W.  Cook)  was  born 
seventy-eight  years  ago  in  Watauga  County,  where  she  has  made 
her  home  all  of  her  life.  She  is  the  mother  of  six  children,  five 
of  whom  are  happily  married  and  have  their  own  families.  One 
son  is  deceased.  Her  husband,  now  eighty-five,  has  retired 
from  his  mercantile  business  so  they  are  enjoying  their  golden 
years  together  as  she  continues  with  her  'knotting  and  tying,” 
which  she  says  is  her  favorite  pastime.  Bertha  Cook  is  a 
master  craftsman  of  the  old  school.  She  learned  her  craft  of 
knotting  and  fringe  tying  from  her  mother,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hodges, 
who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Southern  Highlanders 
Handicraft  Guild.  Mrs.  Hodges  lived  to  be  ninety-three  and 
missed  only  three  Craftsman  Fairs.  Bertha  does  beautiful 
knotting  of  bedspreads,  table  linens,  towels  and  numerous 
types  of  household  accessories.  Her  hand-tied  fringe  is  of 
superior  quality.  This  craft  is  being  kept  alive  in  North  Caro- 
lina by  Bertha  Cook  and  her  three  very  efficient  daughters. 
She  has  demonstrated  her  art  for  the  past  twenty-six  years 
at  the  Southern  Highlanders  Handicraft  Guild  Fair  in  Asheville 
and  she  has  attended  the  Village  of  Yesteryear  at  the  North 
Carolina  State  Fair  since  it  was  started  in  1951.  Here  she 
demonstrates  her  craft.  She  has  shared  her  knowledge  with 
Extension  Homemakers  in  three  district  workshops  and  has 
interested  hundreds  of  people  in  her  beautiful  work.  She  is  a 
dedicated  church  member,  a devoted  wife,  a loving  mother 
and  a true  craftsman  who  has  gone  the  last  mile  to  develop 
in  others  an  appreciation  for  handicrafts  of  the  highest  quality. 
Mrs.  Cook  rightly  deserves  the  honor  which  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Society  is  presenting  today.  (W.  Amos  Abrams) 

Last  summer  the  Brown-Hudson  committee  chose  BERNICE 
KELLY  HARRIS  as  one  of  the  winners  of  the  award  for  this 
year.  After  Mrs.  Harris’s  death  on  September  13,  the  committee 
felt  that  no  alteration  in  plans  would  be  proper  or  justified; 
for  this  lady,  through  her  life  and  her  books,  exemplified  the 
very  essence  and  spirit  of  the  award.  She  was  born  in  Wake 
County,  educated  at  Meredith  College,  and  for  many  years 
taught  in  the  schools  of  North  Carolina,  for  the  most  part 
in  Seaboard.  In  her  early  one-act  plays  and  newspaper  feature 
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stories,  emphasis  was  always  on  the  folk  of  her  region—the 
independent  farmers  and  semi-rural  denizens  of  the  small 
towns  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  Seven  softly  beautiful  novels, 
beginning  with  Purslane  in  1939,  re-created  a time  and  place 
inhabited  by  those  who  believed  in  traditional  folk  convictions 
and  practiced  tried-and-true  folkways.  Research  for  these 
novels  was  unnecessary.  She  was  part  and  parcel  of  her  char- 
acters; she  had  lived  among  them  and  was  inheritor  of  their 
customs  and  conditions.  Yet  these  books  were  not  simple, 
unvarnished  folklore.  They  were,  rather,  fiction  using  folklore 
for  artistic  purposes.  Then,  finally,  in  her  last  decade,  Bernice 
Kelly  Harris  returned  to  the  wellspring  of  her  inspiration.  From 
data  collected  by  students  in  her  writing  classes  at  Chowan 
College  came  two  little  books  of  pure  folklore.  Southern  Home 
Remedies  was  a collection  of  domestic  cures  which,  she  wrote, 
“were  generally  sound  and  without  taint  of  magic  or  black  art." 
Strange  Things  Happen,  published  only  two  years  ago,  included 
stories  of  ghosts  and  other  phenomena.  Like  her  two  friends 
Thomas  Wolfe  and  Paul  Green,  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  drew  on  the 
folklore  of  her  state  for  her  sustenance  and  her  art.  (Richard 
Walser) 

VIRGIL  L.  STURGILL,  retired  college  teacher  and  former 
high  school  teacher,  was  born  on  April  1,  1897,  in  the  hills  of 
eastern  Kentucky  in  Carter  County  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  one-room  log-cabin  schoolhouse  near  his  home  on 
Sutton’s  Branch.  He  wandered  far  in  pursuit  of  higher  education; 
attending  first  East  Central  Teachers  College  at  Ada,  Okla- 
homa, then  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  University  of  Idaho  at 
Pocatello,  and  the  College  of  Pharmacy  in  Philadelphia  before 
settling  down  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  where  he  received 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1926  and  eleven  years  later  the 
Master  of  Arts.  For  a number  of  years  Mr.  Sturgill  was  an  Eng- 
lish teacher  in  the  Ashland  (Ky.)  Senior  High  School,  then  in 
Ashland  Junior  College,  and,  much  later,  in  Montreat-Anderson 
College.  Before  his  retirement,  he  had  been  vocational  adviser, 
psychologist,  and  educational  therapist  at  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Hospital  near  Asheville,  where  he  now  lives.  He  has 
had  lifelong  training  and  knowledge  in  the  lore  and  singing 
traditions  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  folk,  but  for  the  first 
fifty  years  of  his  life  he  sang  and  played  stringed  instruments 
strictly  as  an  amateur  and  only  for  his  personal  enjoyment. 
After  performing,  at  the  invitation  of  Bascora  Lamar  Lunsford, 
in  the  Asheville  Folk  Festival  in  August,  1947,  Mr.  Sturgill 
began  a career  as  a performing  folksinger  of  traditional  and 
native  ballads  and  songs  from  Appalachia.  He  has  recorded  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  appeared  in  festivals,  and  entertained 
clubs  and  societies  throughout  the  nation,  often  winning  cita- 
tions for  the  singular  purity  of  his  techniques  and  material  and 
the  success  of  his  presentations.  Active  in  folklore,  Mr. 
Sturgill  is  a past  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society.  (Gratis  Williams) 
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On  April  20,  a gentle  Chapel  Hill  sun  warmed  the  first 
Symposium  on  North  Carolina  Folklore  and  Folklife  Research. 
Held  in  Hamilton  Hall  Auditorium  on  the  University  campus,  the 
meeting  attracted  a goodly  number  of  professors,  students,  and 
lay  folklorists.  The  morning  session  featured  slide-illustrated 
lectures  by  Henry  Glassie  of  Indiana  University  and  John 
Burrison  of  Georgia  State  University,  the  former  on  archi- 
tecture and  the  second  on  folk  pottery.  David  Whisnant  of 
Durham  read  a paper  on  folklore  studies  and  politics. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Carolina  Inn,  the  audience  reassem- 
bled to  hear  Archie  Green  of  Ohio  State  University  read  his 
provocative  study,  “A  Southern  Cotton  Mill  Rhyme.”  The  after- 
noon session  closed  with  the  viewing  of  three  films,  two  by 
Tom  Davenport  and  another  by  John  Burrison. 

Sponsored  by  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  by  the  Society,  the  meeting 
reflected  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  Charles  G.  Zug  III,  who 
coordinated  and  arranged  this  symposium.  The  Society  owes 
special  thanks  to  the  UNC-CH  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  to  James  Gaskin  for  financial  support. 

Opinion  seems  virtually  unanimous  that  the  symposium 
marked  a significant  step  forward  in  North  Carolina  folklore 
studies.  The  papers  laid  groundwork  for  investigation  into 
neglected  areas:  the  folklore  of  millworkers,  material  culture, 
and  politics.  As  the  symposium  made  clear,  great  gaps  exist 
in  collecting  and  preserving  the  folklore  of  North  Carolina. 
Monumental  as  it  is,  the  Brown  Collection  is  not  the  ultimate 
canon.  At  present,  vast  areas  go  begging.  We  need,  for  example, 
a repository  of  folk  arts  and  crafts  accessible  to  scholars 
and  to  the  general  public.  Interest  in  such  areas  increases 
daily.  The  Society  earnestly  solicits  suggestions  about  the 
creation  of  vehicles  for  enhancing  present  collection  and 
preservation. 

North  Carolina  institutions  with  curricula  in  folklore  are 
requested  to  consider  similar  symposiums  for  the  future,  and 
the  Society  would  welcome  invitations  from  them  to  meet  on 
their  campuses.  For  complicated  reasons,  North  Carolina  State 
University  will  not  be  in  a position  to  host  a symposium  in  the 
spring  of  1975.  Any  takers? 


The  Mysterious  Portrait  of  Theodosia  Burr 


by  Harry  C.  West 


A hundred  years  ago  Dr.  W.  G.  Poole  of  Elizabeth  City, 
while  vacationing  on  the  Outer  Banks  at  Nags  Head,  was  called 
upon  to  treat  an  aged  and  indigent  Banker  woman.  As  her  pride 
would  not  allow  the  doctor  to  leave  without  some  repayment  for 
his  kindness  in  treating  her,  she  gave  him  the  only  thing  of 
value  she  had  in  her  home:  the  portrait  of  an  elegant  and  gentle 
lady,  later  identified  as  that  of  the  daughter  of  Aaron  Burr. 

The  existence  of  the  portrait  is  an  incontrovertible  fact. 
How  Dr.  Poole  came  into  possession  of  it  is  also  well  estab- 
lished.  But  the  identity  of  the  woman  in  the  painting  remains  a 
mystery,  and  its  presence  in  Nags  Head  remains  a mystery. 
Indeed,  the  strange  disappearance  of  Theodosia  Burr  remains 
cloaked  in  mystery.  But  the  coincidental  and  circumstantial 
facts  support  the  theory  that  though  Theodosia  Burr  disappeared 
on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  her  portrait  survived  in  token  of 
her  earthly  existence  and  resurrected  her  into  legendary  life. 

Theodosia  Burr  was  born  in  Albany,  New  York,  on  June  21, 
1783,  the  only  daughter  of  Aaron  Burr.  When  she  was  eleven 
years  old  her  mother  died,  and  in  his  grief,  her  father  turned 
all  his  affection  on  her.  He  determined  that  she  should  be  the 


t The  author,  associate  professor  o(  English  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Society,  based  this  re-telling  of  the  Theodosia 
Burr  story  on  accounts  both  historical  and  legendary.  The 
famous  portrait  is  reproduced  in  Bettie  Freshwater  Pool's 
Literature  of  the  Albemarle  (Baltimore,  1915)  along  with  the 
author's  article  " The  Nag's  Head  Picture  of  Theodosia 
Burr/  pp.  166-73.  There  are,  of  course,  many  biographies  of 
the  fabulous  Theodosia. 
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intellectual  and  social  equal  of  the  men  whom  he  knew,  and 
superior  in  grace  and  accomplishment  to  the  women  whom  he 
knew.  He  must  have  felt  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success 
when,  in  1801,  she  was  married  to  Joseph  Alston,  son  of 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  South  Carolina  planters.  The  following 
year  Aaron  Burr  Alston  was  bora  to  Theodosia,  and  he  soon 
became  a great  favorite  with  his  grandfather. 

A succession  of  visits  passed  between  New  York  and  South 
Carolina,  prompted  by  family  affection,  illness,  and  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune.  While  Theodosia  was  admirably  schooled  to 
be  the  wife  of  a Carolina  grandee,  she  was  constitutionally 
unfit  to  live  in  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the  South  Carolina  Low 
Country.  She  made  periodic  trips,  therefore,  to  mineral  springs 
in  North  Carolina  and  New  York  and  to  her  native  climate  at 
Albany  and  New  York  City.  Furthermore,  after  he  had  fallen  into 
disgrace,  Aaron  Burr  made  several  trips  to  Georgetown  and 
Brookgreen,  the  Alston  family  seat,  and  seemed  to  require  the 
presence  and  affection  of  his  daughter  and  grandson  more  than 
ever.  After  a final  fruitless  attempt  to  establish  a personal 
dictatorship  in  Mexico  with  financial  backing  from  the  Alstons 
and  various  French  political  interests,  Burr  returned  from  Paris 
to  New  York  in  1812  in  the  depths  of  utter  despair. 

Meanwhile,  early  that  same  year,  Joseph  Alston  was 
elected  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  Alston  seemed  as  opti- 
mistic as  Burr  was  pessimistic  about  the  future.  But  disaster 
struck  the  Alston  family  too,  for  soon  after  their  move  into  the 
governor’s  mansion  Aaron  Burr  Alston  died  in  his  mother’s 
arms,  apparently  a victim  of  the  fevers  which  plagued  his 
mother.  Theodosia  was  so  distraught  by  the  death  of  her  son, 
as  well  as  by  the  desperation  of  her  father,  that  Alston  feared 
for  her  sanity.  She  too  had  become  feverish  again,  and  her 
physician  prescribed  a therapeutic  trip  to  New  York  to  ease  her 
depression  of  spirits.  Theodosia  could  rejoin  and  comfort  her 
father  in  his  need,  and  thereby  perhaps  assuage  the  grief  of  her 
loss;  Burr  could  commiserate  with  his  daughter  and  momentar- 
ily ease  the  pain  of  his  financial  and  political  reverses.  Alston 
himself  was  busily  engaged  in  affairs  of  state,  for  the  United 
States  was  at  war  with  England. 

Accordingly,  Timothy  Green,  a lawyer  with  some  medical 
experience  and  friend  to  Burr,  was  sent  to  Charleston  to 
accompany  Theodosia  by  ship  to  New  York.  Her  distraction 
made  speed  mandatory.  Since  the  enemy  had  blockaded  the 
coast.  Governor  Alston  wrote  a letter  to  the  British  admiral, 
begging  safe  passage  for  his  lady.  The  voyage  was  to  be  made 
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on  a swift  schooner  named  the  Patriot,  a privateer  refitted 
especially  for  this  trip,  but  carrying  concealed  armament  and 
a cargo  of  booty  seized  during  the  blockade. 

On  December  30,  1812,  with  Theodosia  and  Timothy  Green 
aboard,  the  Patriot  slipped  out  of  the  harbor  at  Georgetown, 
South  Carolina.  She  encountered  ships  of  the  hostile  British 
fleet  at  Cape  Hatteras  early  in  January,  but  Alston’s  letter 
convinced  the  British  officers  of  the 
earnestness  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
Patriot  was  released.  That  very  night, 
however,  a storm  off  the  Cape  scattered 
the  British  fleet,  and  the  Patriot 
disappeared  forever. 

Nothing  concrete  was  ever  estab- 
lished about  the  fate  of  the  Patriot. 

Some  say  that  the  ship  was  broken  up 
on  the  shoals  at  Hatteras  and  the  ship, 
crew,  cargo,  and  passengers  lost. 

Others  say  that  the  ship  was  lured 
ashore  by  Bankers,  whose  lanterns 
promised  safe  passage  around  the 
shoals,  and  was  looted.  Still  others 
say  that  the  ship  was  boarded  by  pirates  and  that  all  aboard 
were  forced  to  walk  the  plank.  Indeed,  no  less  than  three 
deathbed  confessions  have  been  recorded  to  the  effect  that  the 
Patriot  was  seized  by  pirates  at  the  height  of  the  storm,  all  the 
passengers  killed,  and  the  ship  scuttled.  Finally,  the  lover  of 
the  woman  who  gave  Theodosia’s  portrait  to  Dr.  Poole  told  her 
that  the  Patriot  had  been  discovered  aground  at  Ocracoke  with 
her  rudder  lashed  down,  her  cargo  intact,  and  a table  for  two 
set  for  dinner  in  the  cabin,  that  the  ship  was  stripped  by 
salvage  crews,  and  that  the  portrait  was  payment  for  his  part 
in  the  stripping. 

Nor  was  the  fate  of  Theodosia  ever  known.  When  her  dis- 
appearance was  announced,  some  residents  of  southern  Virginia 
attested  that  the  body  of  a beautiful  woman,  washed  ashore 
after  the  storm  in  early  January,  1813,  was  that  of  Theodosia. 
At  least  one  of  the  deathbed  confessions  dwelt  upon  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  Theodosia  in  meeting  death,  the  uncomplaining 
resignation  with  which  her  face  disappeared  below  the  waves. 
Still  others  say  that  she  lived  out  her  life  as  a madwoman  on  the 
island  of  Ocracoke,  a woman  who  in  her  derangement  accosted 
all  strangers  with  the  repeated  announcement  that  she  was  on 
her  way  to  meet  her  father. 
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Still  another  legend  has  it  that  Dr.  Poole  was  called 
to  Ocracoke  to  treat  a crazed  woman  on  her  deathbed.  When 
those  in  attendance  offered  her  portrait  in  payment,  the  woman 
rose  from  her  bed,  seized  the  painting,  and  exclaimed  that 
she  was  taking  it  to  her  father.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
Theodosia  Burr  met  her  death,  as  far  as  history  is  concerned, 
when  the  Patriot  disappeared  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
and  that  she  lives  on  in  the  imaginations  of  North  Carolinians 
because  of  her  mysterious  portrait. 

NOTES 

THE  AMERICAN  FOLKLORE  NEWSLETTER  last  spring 
ran  a capsule  history  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society 
and  displayed  the  Society’s  seal.  The  Newsletter  is  published 
in  El  Paso  for  the  American  Folklore  Society. 

VIRGINIA  FOLKLORE  SOCIETY.  We  note  with  pleasure 
the  resurgence  of  the  Virginia  group,  now  planning  a newsletter 
of  its  own,  then  an  all-day  meeting,  and  the  first  issue  of  a 
new  journal  in  the  fall.  Write  Charles  L.  Perdue,  Jr.,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  115  Wilson  Hall,  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville  11901. 

BROWN-HUDSON  AWARDS  COMMITTEE.  President  Charles 
W.  Joyner  has  appointed  Joseph  D.  Clark,  15  Furches  Street, 
Raleigh  27607,  chairman;  Rogers  Whitener,  Department  of 
English,  Appalachian  State  University,  Boone  28607;  and 
Harry  C.  West,  P.  O.  Box  5998,  Raleigh  27607.  Nominations 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  by  September  1st. 

THE  NOVEMBER  ISSUE  OF  NCFJ  will  have,  among  other 
articles,  a ghost  story,  a description  of  corn  shucking  in 
Sampson  County,  and  W.  Amos  Abrams’s  fifth  in  a series  of 
sketches  about  folk  singers. 

PRESIDENT  CHARLES  W.  JOYNER  will  spend  his  1974-75 

sabbatical  from  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  will  pursue  postdoctoral  studies  in  folklore 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

“THE  LYING  CONTEST”  BY  GUY  OWEN  was  published  in 
the  Tennessee  Folklore  Society  Bulletin  last  March.  It  is  a 
short  story,  part  of  his  Cape  Fear  country  series,  which  began 
with  The  Ballad  of  the  Flim-Flam  Man  and  now  has  gone 
through  several  more  novels  and  a number  of  stories.  “The 
Lying  Contest”  tells  of  a competition  among  some  fellows  at  a 
crossroads  store,  and  some  pretty  big  lies  are  related.  One 
storyteller  recalls  a “big  wind”  some  years  back  which  he  is 
sure  came  “from  the  north.  Because  we  had  this  corn  crib  full 
of  corn  and  it  had  a knothole  on  the  south  side.  Next  morning 
when  things  had  swagued  down,  I found  out  the  wind  had  blew 
all  the  corn  through  the  knothole,  one  ear  at  a time.  It’s  the 
gospel  truth.  We  had  a crib  full  of  shelled  corn  and  the  cobs 
stacked  up  outside  ready  for  kindling.”  Can  anybody  beat  that? 


Yarns  New  and  Old 


by  F.  Roy  Johnson 


THE  GHOSTNAPPER. 

This  is  a tale  which  shows  that  folklore  is  still  in  the 
making.  As  long  as  there  is  imagination  to  challenge  the 
mysteries  of  life,  I believe  folklore  will  be  regenerated  and 
newly  created.  The  simple  fact  is  that  I have  created  a very 
exciting  ghost  story  for  the  edification  of  Murfreesboro’s  boys 
and  girls. 

In  Murfreesboro  a few  years  ago,  a police  siren  swept 
down  Main  Street  like  a hell  hound  after  a sinner.  Moments 
later  two  little  colored  boys  whom  I know  broke  through  my 
printing  shop  door  all  out  of  breath. 

“Hide  us!  hide  us!"  one  little  Melvin  pleaded. 

My  impulse  was  to  calm,  and  I asked  what  was  the  matter. 

Then  I learned  that  they  had  been  playing  on  some  garden 
tractors  on  an  exhibition  lot  of  a local  equipment  store,  and  a 
day  or  two  earlier  a clerk  had  warned  he  would  call  the  law  if 
he  caught  them  at  it  again. 

One  of  the  Devil’s  Imps  lit  on  my  left  shoulder.  “I’ve  got 
a place  where  the  cops  can’t  find  you,”  I said.  I followed  the 
Imp’s  bidding,  saying  exactly  what  he  would  have  me  to  say. 
“Come,"  and  I tiptoed,  leading  the  pair  single-file  into  the 
darkness  of  the  back  room  of  the  shop.  “Quiet,  I’ve  got  a deep 
dark  pit  beneath  that,  old  newspaper  printing  press  back  here  I 
can  put  you  in.  They  won’t  find  you  there,  and  if  they  do  that 
ghost  in  there  will  chase  them  out.” 

I held  an  open  hand  at  them.  “Quiet,  quiet.  The  ghost 
sleeps  in  the  daytime,  and  he  gets  real  mad  if  anyone  wakes 


t The  author  (Johnson  Publishing  Company,  Post  Office  Box 
217,  Murfreesboro  27855)  is  a writer,  a printer,  a publisher, 
and  a vice  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society. 
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him  up."  At  the  brink  of  the  inky  pit,  I said,  “Look,  look  over 
there.  See  that  white  thing?” 

The  pair  didn’t  wait  for  a look;  they  eased  backward,  and 
little  Melvin  gasped,  “I’d  rather  be  in  jail!” 

I massaged  their  fears  before  returning  them  to  the  street. 
I was  certain  the  law  wouldn’t  jail  them  this  time.  They  trust- 
ingly accepted  my  word  and  were  on  their  way. 

Shortly  afterwards  I learned  the  cops  had  gone  screaming 
after  some  robbers  of  a branch  bank. 

And  shortly  after  that,  here  came  Melvin  again;  only  this 
time  he  was  followed  by  as  many  children  as  followed  the 
Pied  Piper.  They  didn’t  believe  there  was  a ghost  in  my  shop, 
and  he  wanted  them  to  hear  it  from  my  lips. 

The  Imp  returned.  “Melvin  saw  him,  and  I’ll  let  you  see 
him  too.  But  we  must  cut  off  all  the  lights  and  go  back  there 
one  at  a time.  We  got  to  be  careful.  I don’t  know  what  he  would 
do  if  we  woke  him  up.” 

I invited  them  one  by  one,  but  the  most  courageous  would 
not  venture  beyond  the  lighted  front. 

Day  after  day  the  children  came.  Boys,  girls,  whites, 
blacks.  They  interfered  with  my  work  so  badly  that  I had  to  get 
rid  of  the  ghost.  They  didn’t  want  to  believe  the  exciting 
creature  had  taken  up  and  gone  away.  So  I conjured  this  tale: 

The  ghost  had  resented  so  many  visitors,  and  he  had  gotten 
so  mad  and  threatening  that  I became  afraid  to  let  him  stay 
around.  I got  a ghostnapper  from  out  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
to  come  and  take  him  away. 

The  ghostnapper  brought  along  his  little  boy,  who  wasn’t 
afraid  of  ghosts.  They  had  large  meshed  bags,  woven  coarsely 
like  onion  or  orange  bags.  The  ghostnapper  got  on  one  side  of 
the  pit  and  the  boy  on  the  other;  then  I flipped  on  the  lights  to 
frighten  the  creature,  and  this  so  frightened  him  that  he  tried 
to  fly  away  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  ghostnapper  was 
waiting  with  open  bag,  and  the  ghost  flew  right  into  it. 

When  the  ghost  realized  that  he  was  trapped,  he  began  to 
cry  and  beg,  “Please  don’t  let  them  take  me  away.  Please, 
please,  please.  I’ll  be  a good  ghost.” 

But  I told  him  he  had  been  such  a bother  that  I just  had  to 
let  him  go.  But  if  he  would  be  a good  ghost,  I’d  let  the  ghost- 
napper bring  him  back  after  awhile. 

When  things  got  back  to  normal  in  my  shop,  the  ghost  was 
permitted  to  make  occasional  visits. 

To  this  day,  every  now  and  then,  older  brothers  and 
sisters  bring  in  the  toddlers  of  three  or  four  years  ago  for  me 
to  assure  them  that  there  is  a real  live  ghost  sleeping  peace- 
fully in  the  back  of  my  shop. 

Inasmuch  as  my  ghost  is  very  much  alive  to  so  many 
children  I believe  that  he  will  be  remembered  by  some  for  many 
years. 

In  payment  for  this  bit  of  intrigue,  the  children  have  re- 
warded me  by  bringing  in  a number  of  stories.  These  disclose 
that  in  our  semirural  area  new  folk  tales  constantly  are  being 
born. 
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PUNISHED  FOR  IMPIETY  #1. 

Informant:  Tony  Wiggins  of  Como,  Hertford  County,  eleven 
years  old.  May  17,  1973,  as  told  to  him  by  his  father,  Willie 
Wiggins. 

This  aunt  of  my  father’s  was  mean,  and  Daddy  said  she 
was  about  as  mean  as  any  person  he  had  ever  known.  One  day 
her  meanness  got  her  into  trouble. 

She  was  out  there  in  the  field  with  other  folks  chopping 
peanuts.  She  was  lazy  and  didn’t  like  it  because  she  had  to 
work.  She  got  hot,  and  she  got  mad.  Then  she  started  cursing. 
Seemed  that  the  more  she  cursed,  the  madder  she  got;  and  the 
madder  she  got,  the  more  she  cursed.  She  cursed  the  heat;  she 
cursed  the  peanuts;  and  she  cursed  about  everything  she  knew. 
After  awhile  she  ran  out  of  ordinary  profanity  and  ordinary 
things,  so  she  cried  out  loud,  “Damn  you,  God!” 

She  shocked  everybody  in  the  field.  But  that  didn’t  shock 
them  so  much  as  what  they  saw.  Here  come  something  big  and 
spottedy  floating  down  out  of  the  air-and  it  didn’t  have  on  a 
parachute  either.  The  folks  looked  and  gasped.  It  didn’t  have 
on  a head.  Then  it  disappeared. 

Everybody  was  scared,  but  this  aunt  was  scared  more  than 
any  of  the  others.  She  lit  out  and  ran  for  the  house  as  fast  as 
she  could  go.  But  when  she  got  to  the  house,  she  let  out  a 
scream  so  loud  that  everybody  thought  she  was  dying.  And  they 
ran  to  see  what  had  happened  to  her. 

They  believed  what  she  told  them.  When  she  opened  the 
house  door,  there  stood  that  spottedy  thing  with  no  head  right 
at  her  in  the  doorway.  And  it  disappeared  again. 

Then  all  but  my  father’s  aunt  went  back  out  into  the  field 
to  chop  peanuts.  Soon  they  heard  her  scream  again,  and  all  ran 
back  to  the  house  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

But  they  didn’t  see  her;  they  looked  all  over  the  house, 
and  they  didn’t  find  her;  they  went  out  back  of  the  hog  pen, 
and  they  didn’t  find  her;  they  went  down  in  the  thicket  beside  the 
swamp,  and  they  didn’t  find  her;  and  then  they  went  to  this  here 
briar  patch  back  of  the  back  field;  and  there  she  was.  There 
she  was  lying  down  in  the  briars.  She  was  lying  there  still, 
torn  all  up  by  the  briars;  and  there  was  a pitchfork  sticking 
through  her  breast  . . . dead! 

PUNISHED  FOR  IMPIETY  #2. 

Informant:  Dallas  Moore,  Murfreesboro,  May  19,  1973. 

A girl  brought  a camera  with  her  to  church  one  Sunday,  and 
she  was  taking  pictures  of  various  folks  on  the  church  grounds. 

She  pointed  the  camera  at  one  boy,  and  he  said,  “Don’t 
take  my  picture.” 

Upon  this  she  pointed  her  camera  skyward  and  said,  “I’ll 
take  a picture  of  that  Son  of  a Gun  Up  Yonder.’  And  she 
snapped  the  shutter,  and  informant  and  other  bystanders  heard 
it  snap. 
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The  girl  sent  her  picture  roll  away  to  be  developed,  and  she 
got  her  pictures  from  the  picture  house  a few  days  afterwards. 
All  her  shots  were  good  and  clear,  including  the  one  she  took  of 
the  sky.  But  in  this  one  there  was  the  picture  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  girl  was  badly  frightened.  When  she  distributed  the 
pictures  to  her  friends,  she  gave  the  one  of  Christ  to  a girl- 
friend. But  she  couldn't  get  what  she  said  out  of  her  mind.  She 
worried  and  worried,  worried  so  much  that  she  lost  her  mind. 
They  sent  her  to  the  crazy  house  at  Goldsboro,  and  it  wasn’t 
long  before  her  friends  heard  that  she  had  died  there. 

VIEW  OF  THE  HEREAFTER. 

Informant:  Dallas  Moore,  Murfreesboro,  May  19,  1973,  as 
told  to  him  by  his  mother,  Janie  Futrell. 

My  granddaddy  Cam  Futrell,  who  lived  near  Milwaukee  in 
Northampton  County,  was  a very  religious  man.  He  talked  about 
the  Scriptures  upon  every  opportunity  and  was  certain  of  going 
to  heaven  after  death. 

He  grew  to  be  a very  old  man;  but  then  he  grew  tired,  worn 
out  and  mostly  confined  to  his  bed.  The  last  time  he  got  sick, 
my  mother  attended  him.  One  night  she  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  saw  the  nearby  cemetery  lit  up  bright.  There  was  a light 
some  distance  in  the  air  circling  about  it,  and  then  the  light 
fell  down  to  the  ground  and  left  everything  in  darkness. 

“I  knew  then  that  my  father’s  time  on  earth  would  not  be 
long,”  said  my  mother.  And  next  day  my  granddaddy  grew  much 
worse,  so  much  that  relatives  were  called  to  his  bedside.  As 
he  was  dying,  he  told  my  mother  and  others  with  him,  “Reach 
over  and  touch  that  wire  from  my  bed  to  heaven.” 

THE  PENITENT  GHOST. 

Informant:  Dallas  Moore,  Murfreesboro. 

A very  strange  occurrence  was  witnessed  by  a party  of 
seven  persons  one  summer  Sunday  morning  in  1972  while  motor- 
ing along  a little-used  secondary  road  in  rural  Edgecombe 
County.  Dallas  Moore  was  one  of  this  group  which  was  enroute 
from  Murfreesboro  to  Rocky  Mount  to  attend  a singing  festival. 

The  driver  left  the  main  highway  hoping  to  see  some 
acquaintances.  After  a little  way,  the  country  grew  wild. 
Except  for  an  occasional  clearing  with  a small  house,  pine  and 
hardwood  forests  drew  a dense  curtain  along  each  side  of  the 
roadway.  In  this  shady  area  the  car  came  up  behind  an  old  and 
dilapidated  truck.  With  fenders  tied  on  with  haywire,  this  old, 
very  old  pickup  rattled  slowly  along,  right  down  the  middle  of 
the  road  allowing  no  space  on  either  side  for  a car  to  pass. 

The  sing-bound  party  had  no  time  to  spare,  and  they 
honked  their  horn  to  get  the  thing  over  on  one  side  and  out  of 
their  way.  But  the  thing  didn’t  move  over;  they  honked  and 
honked;  still  that  noisy  thing  kept  right  down  the  middle. 

“Ain’t  he  got  no  ears?"  said  one. 
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“He  ain’t  got  nothing  that  I see,”  said  another  one.  “I 
don’t  see  nobody  in  there." 

There  was  a moment’s  hush  as  everyone  looked.  Then 
someone  said,  "Ain’t  that  his  neck?  But  I don’t  see  no  head.” 

Then  their  car  slowed  down,  drifted  back,  drifted  farther 
back.  They  stopped  honking  their  horn. 

Before  long  the  old  pickup  slowed  down,  slowed  down  real 
slow,  slowed  down  until  he  just  creeped.  Then  he  cut  off  and 
went  into  a church  yard  where  there  were  a lot  of  cars  and 
people  standing.  But  he  didn’t  pay  no  attention  to  them.  He 
drove  right  on  through  them  cars,  right  on  through  them  people; 
and  them  people  don’t  act  like  they  see  a thing.  He  stopped 
over  by  the  church  door.  But  nobody  got  out. 

Now,  the  sing-bound  car  had  the  road  to  itself.  But  it 
didn’t  speed  up.  It  just  creeped  down  the  road;  it  creeped  out 
of  sight  of  the  church  before  it  sped  up.  Nobody  said  nothing. 
They  ain’t  got  nothing  to  say. 

But  there  was  an  old  woman  with  them,  seventy  or  eighty, 
and  she  said,  "Did  you  all  see  that?” 

Yes,  they  had. 

"I  never  seen  anything  like  that  befo’,’  she  said,  "but  I 
hearn  of  it.”  The  car  became  as  noisy  as  a beehive,  and  they 
wanted  to  hear  more. 

“That  wasn’t  no  real  person,"  she  assured  them,  "and  that 
wasn’t  no  real  car,  no  real  truck.  I tell  you  what  I believe;  he 
was  a hant  in  there.  I betcha  he  was!” 

Everybody  was  quiet,  so  she  went  on,  “Yes,  I betcha  he 
was  a hant,  must  a been  a hant  of  a man  who  didn’t  go  to 
church  much  when  he  was  alive.  Now,  I tell  you  I’ve  hearn  of 
folks  seeing  what  it’s  like  down  there,  in  hell,  after  they  die. 
I betcha  he  got  a look  at  that  fire,  and  he  got  real  scared.  And 
Old  Gabriel  ain’t  blowed  his  horn  yet;  and  he,  his  hant,  fig- 
gured  he’d  better  go  to  church  to  see  if  he  can  make  up.  . . . 
But  I don’t  believe  a person  can  escape  the  Devil  after  he  is 
done  dead.” 

IN  HIS  LIKKER. 

As  related  by  N amon  Blythe,  Northampton  County,  1971. 

One  time  the  rat  fell  in  the  pot  likker  and  begged  the  cat 
to  save  him. 

'You  take  me  out  and  lay  me  by  the  fire  and  dry  me  out 
before  you  eat  me,’’  suggested  the  rat. 

Quite  agreeable  with  the  cat.  So  when  dry  on  one  side, 
the  rat  told  the  cat,  “Now  turn  me  around.”  The  cat  obeyed. 

When  dry,  the  rat  got  up  and  ran  into  a hole  and  to  safety. 

Whereupon  the  cat  cried  out,  “I  thought  you  said  you’d  let 
me  eat  you  when  you  got  dry.” 

The  rat  replied,  “I’ll  say  anything  when  I’m  in  my  likker.” 

RSVP  AND  ICOB. 

As  told  by  my  father  in  Bladen  County  about  1923. 

This  young  lady  had  a social  affair  and  sent  out  invita- 
tions to  her  guests.  At  the  end  she  noted  R.S.V.P. 
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Her  boyfriend,  a rough  country  fellow,  was  able  to  read  and 
understand  all  but  R.S.V.P.  which  he  had  never  seen  before.  He 
puzzled  and  puzzled  until  it  fretted  him. 

Whereupon  he  gave  up  and  sat  down  and  wrote  that  he 
would  be  there.  At  the  end  he  noted  I.C.O.B. 

At  the  party  the  hostess  asked  the  bumpkin  what  did  he 
mean  by  I.C.O.B. 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  he  said,  “if  you  will  tell  me  the  meaning  of 
R.S.V.P." 

“Why,  that’s  French  for  ‘Reply  if  you  please." 

“Wahl,”  drawled  the  boyfriend,  “I.C.O.B.  ain’t  no  mo’en 
1 cum  or  bust.” 


An  Encounter  with  Blackbeard 


by  Wilbur  C.  Ormond 


A tradition  in  our  family  says  that  one  of  our  great-great- 
grandparents  had  an  encounter  with  the  notorious  Blackbeard. 
My  great-grandmother  was  a Laughinghouse,  and  this  tradition 
come  through  her  to  us.  However,  the  late  Dr.  Charles  O’Hagan 
Laughinghouse  of  Greenville  in  Pitt  County  also  knew  of  the 
tradition.  Many  years  ago  my  mother,  Ada  Hardee  Ormond,  and 
I went  to  Oriental  to  visit  Captain  Joe  Laughinghouse  because 
we  had  heard  that  he  knew  of  the  legend.  He  verified  the 
following  story  of  how  our  ancestor  met  the  pirate  Blackbeard 
face  to  face.  I am  writing  it  just  as  I heard  it,  give  or  take  a 
few  possible  lapses  of  memory  and  maybe  a few  inaccuracies. 

Our  early  ancestor  Laughinghouse,  soon  after  coming  to 
this  country,  built  his  cabin  of  drifting  clapboards  and  live 
oak  posts,  locating  it  on  a sand  dune  on  the  banks  of  Bath 
Creek  where  he  lived  alone.  On  this  creek  Blackbeard  entered 
and  departed  from  the  harbor  in  the  town  of  Bath  on  his  pirating 
trips  to  the  high  seas. 

There  are  numerous  stories  about  how  Blackbeard  brought 
into  Bath  the  loot  he  had  taken  from  ships  of  many  nations, 
carting  it  from  the  dock  through  a tunnel  which  led  to  the 
basement  of  the  palace  of  Governor  Eden  for  safekeeping.  It 
was  to  be  delivered  later  to  the  Krng  of  England,  who  protected 
Blackbeard  in  his  piracy.  Blackbeard,  it  was  rumored,  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Governor 
Eden,  but  he  was  outwitted  by  her  as  he  attempted  to  take  her 
as  his  wife.  But  that’s  another  story. 


t The  author  lives  at  400  East  Kingston  Avenue,  Charlotte 
28203. 
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Blackbeard  was  famous  for  his  swordsmanship.  When  he 
attacked  a vessel,  he  came  alongside  and  climbed  aboard,  lead- 
ing his  stalwart  men  with  his  sword  in  his  hand.  Many  were  the 
men  who  fell  at  a blow  of  his  sword.  His  reputation  of  deliver- 
ing death  blows  with  his  weapon  was  known  along  the  coasts  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

It  was  after  a long  voyage  at  sea  that  Blackbeard  and  his 
crew  spied  Grandpa’s  small  cabin  among  the  trees.  They  had 
not  seen  it  before  and  decided  to  go  ashore  and  investigate. 
Leaving  the  anchored  vessel,  Blackbeard  approached  the  cabin 
with  Israel  Hands,  his  right-hand  man,  and  a number  of  other 
sailors.  “I’ll  knock  on  the  door  and  enter,”  Blackbeard  told 
them,  “while  you  all  stand  close  by  the  door.  If  you  hear  me 
yell,  you  rush  in  and  protect  me.” 

Blackbeard  knocked.  The  door  opened.  Grandpa  asked 
Blackbeard  to  come  in.  He  did,  shutting  the  door  behind  him. 
After  courteous  introductions,  they  sat  on  the  rough  bench, 
talking  about  the  ocean  and  also  the  settlements  in  the  new 
land. 

Finally  Blackbeard  spoke  of  swordsmanship  and  suggested 
they  cut  swords.  Grandpa  agreed,  removing  his  sword  from  its 
sheath  on  the  wall.  He  took  his  stance.  The  pirate  stood  before 
him  with  drawn  sword.  They  made  the  initial  thrusts  at  each 
other  and  retreated.  They  advanced  with  other  thrusts,  quickly 
guarding  themselves  from  serious  cuts.  Both  feinted  blows. 
After  many  defense  motions  Grandpa  cut  at  Blackboard’s  throat, 
snipping  off  the  top  button  of  his  coat  without  touching  the 
challenger. 

At  this  masterful  stroke  Blackbeard  yelled,  “Help,  Israel. 
Come  here  quick!” 

Israel  rushed  in  with  drawn  sword  followed  by  his  men, 
ready  to  end  Grandpa’s  life.  Blackbeard,  realizing  he  was  not 
cut,  cried  out,  “Stay  your  swords!  Here  is  a good  swordsman.  I 
am  not  hurt.  He  could  have  cut  my  throat  as  easily  as  he 
clipped  off  the  button.  Pick  it  up  and  hand  it  to  me.”  The  men 
obeyed  his  orders,  put  their  swords  away,  and  went  outside. 

Speaking  to  Grandpa,  Blackbeard  said,  “Rarely  do  I find  a 
man  who  is  as  skillful  with  a sword  as  you,  Sir.  You  have  my 
admiration.  I need  all  the  good  men  I can  find  who  can  handle 
the  sword  like  you.  You  are  one  of  the  very  best  I have  ever 
seen.  Will  you  join  me  and  my  crew?" 

“But  I came  to  this  land  to  make  my  home,"  Grandpa  said. 
“I  plan  to  marry  and  live  near  this  settlement  along  this  creek.  I 
must  refuse  your  offer.” 
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With  that  Blackbeard  expressed  his  regrets,  and  he  and  his 
men  returned  to  their  ship,  hoisted  their  Jolly  Roger,  and 
sailed  away  with  the  skull  and  crossbones  blowing  in  the 
breeze. 

Whom  Grandpa  married  and  who  started  a line  of  descend- 
ants who  brought  this  story  down  to  us  are  one  of  the  lapses  in 
the  tradition. 


Topsail’s  White  Hills,  An  Elusive  Pirate  Lair 

by  Righton  McCallum 


Topsail  Island  has  long  been  considered  Blackbeard’s 
favorite  base  on  the  North  Carolina  coast.  Fishermen  around 
Hampstead  will  tell  you  that  his  pirate  city  at  the  “White  Hills” 
numbered  over  2,000  villains,  and  that  Blackbeard  actually 
gave  the  island  its  name.  The  inlet  at  the  south  end  of  the 
beach  was  deep  enough  to  allow  sailing  ships  safe  entrance 
and  treacherous  enough  to  deter  captains  navigating  in  strange 
waters.  Thus  Blackbeard  could  sail  into  the  sound  behind  the 
heavily  wooded  island,  allowing  only  the  tip  of  his  sails  to 


t Mrs,  McCallum  (24  Warwick  Place , Asheville  28804)  writes: 
“I  was  raised  on  Topsail  Island  and  left  in  1954  just  as  it 
was  becoming  a resort.  We  shared  the  island  with  a few 
families,  the  county  prison  farm,  and  the  Hickory  Hunt  Club. 
As  children,  we  helped  the  commercial  fishermen  clean  their 
nets  when  they  came  in  from  sea,  and  they  entertained  us 
with  wonderful  tales." 
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show  out  at  sea.  In  minutes,  he  could  drop  the  sails  and  send 
sailors  scurrying  up  the  mainmasts  to  tie  branches  on  their 
tops.  From  the  ocean,  bewildered  pursuers  saw  only  gracefully 
swaying  trees.  Legend  has  it  that  Blackbeard  was  so  success- 
ful with  this  ruse  that  he  began  referring  to  the  hideout  as 
Topsail  Island. 

For  generations,  commercial  fishermen  from  the  mainland 
told  of  sighting  strange  pre-dawn  lights  moving  through  the 
underbrush  on  the  island.  As  their  stories  unfolded  at  the  fish 
houses,  nobody  laughed;  but  in  full  daylight,  some  of  the  eerie 
quality  of  their  experience  was  lost. 

Several  times,  treasure  hunters  set  out  to  find  his  pirate 
lair.  These  groups  actually  uncovered  wooden  chests  buried 
deep  in  the  white  dunes  on  the  sound  side  of  Topsail.  The 
chests  were  so  old  and  rotten  that  all  attempts  failed  to  raise 
them  intact.  As  their  content  fell  away  from  the  rotted  wood 
and  back  into  the  watery  holes,  it  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
soupy  interior  of  the  island.  No  concrete  proof  of  a pirate 
city  was  successfully  discovered  in  the  sand,  but  it  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  local  residents  began  to  hear  a high- 
pitched,  echoing  laughter.  It  was  heard  by  fishermen  out  at 
sea  as  well  as  islanders. 

A few  weeks  after  the  treasure  hunters  gave  up,  no  more 
laughter  was  heard.  Some  folks  said  it  was  only  the  wind. 
Others  knew  that  Blackbeard  just  enjoyed  keeping  his  secret. 


Old  Folk  Remedies  from  Greene  County 

by  Toni  Sugg 


When  I was  engaged  in  a field  study  of  home  remedies  in 
Greene  County,  I talked  with  Mrs.  Claude  Small,  age  75.  She 
owned  some  old  yellowed  papers,  on  which  her  mother,  Frances 
Barfield,  had  written  some  folk  cures.  The  papers  were  en- 
closed in  an  envelope,  and  on  the  outside  were  these  words: 
“To  be  opened  by  all  my  children  when  I am  dead  and  used  by 
all" -words  which  exemplify  the  good  faith  with  which  they 
were  used.  I copied  the  remedies,  which  she  called  ‘receipts,” 
word  for  word,  including  misspellings  and  awkward  grammar. 
Here  they  are: 

Cow  killer  bite  [huge  red  ants]:  Sheep  burr  weed  boiled 
strong  in  new  milk  and  drink  it  and  poltice  with  same 
Spider  bite:  dampen  tobacco  and  bind  to  place 
Spraining:  dampen  tobacco  with  Spirit  turpentine  and 
Sprinkle  salt  and  bind  on  a sprain 

For  bleeding  at  nose:  use  a cold  wet  cloth  at  back  of  neck 
Itching  humor:  use  Alum  or  Borax  water 
Salve:  use  equal  parts  of  sheep  suit  [tallow]  , turpentine, 
hog  foot  oil,  and  bees  wax.  Melt  all  together 

Mouth  wash:  Alder  red  oak  sage,  honey  and  alum 
Cancers:  By  Adam  and  Eve  came  Sin 

By  the  Blood  of  Christ  came  forgiveness  of  Sin 
0 Lord  I Pray  Thee  to  remove  this  wart  off 

Repeat  the  above  words  and  call  the  Persons 
name  in  full  and  the  spot  the  wart  is  and  Do  it  before  breaking 
your  fast  of  a morning  now  this  is  faith 


t Miss  Sugg  (R.F.D.  2,  Snow  Hill  28580)  is  a student  at  North 
Carolina  State  U niversity , majoring  in  medical  technology. 
This  is  a short  excerpt  from  a paper  she  prepared  for  her 
folklore  class  under  the  direction  of  Leonidas  Betts. 
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take  Sheep  Sorrill  [weed]  beat  it  up  or  boil  it  strong  use  it 
on  the  cancer  it  will  cure,  beat  it  in  a puter  bacen  [basin]  if 
you  posable  [possibly]  can  get  one  and  let  it  sit  out  in  sun  and 
due  [dew]  day  and  night  for  a few  days  before  using 

Snake  bites:  moccin  [moccasin]  weed  and  Hartt  leaves  a 
large  hand  full.  Boil  Strong  put  one  fourth  as  much  sweet  milk 
or  brandy  or  whiskey,  take  one  cup  full  at  a time  every  four 
hours  till  you  drink  it  all.  take  some  of  it  and  mix  with  meal 
and  bind  on  bite  use  all.  cold  wash  with  cold  water  when 
needed  this  is  another  way  for  snake  bites,  tobacco  poltice  on 
the  bite  and  Sheep  Burr  weed,  boil  in  new  milk,  put  Brandy  or 
whiskey  if  posable  can  be  got 

Salavatid  mouth:  houslic  [herb  and  green  sage  beaten,  dip 
in  water  squeas  the  jucie  and  put  honey  and  alum  in  it.  Wash 
the  mouth  as  often  as  needed 

Iricyplics  [a  name  for  swelling  from  an  infected  scratch 
resulting  in  chills  and  high  fever  : pupy  tail  (plant  in  pond) 
poltice  at  night  and  coppers  water  in  day  time. 

vinegar  and  white  moss  is  also  good  and  dry  calomel  is 
good  to  heal  a damp  open  sore  and  so  is  dry  sulphor  asafedatia 
and  whisky  is  good  for  wooping  cough 

Salve:  for  a good  salve  equal  parts  Sheep  Suit,  sweet  gum 
and  bees  wax  for  grimsy 

to  scater  a rising  on  the  breast  use  a poltice  made  of  fresh 
cow  manure  salt  and  hot  vinegar,  a receipt  from  old  Dr.  Benn 
Woodard  an  half  Indian,  he  was  one  the  greatest  Dr.  ever  been 
in  this  country.  The  most  of  folks  would  scorn  and  laugh  at  it 
and  let  a pig  or  child  choak  to  death  do  as  you  like  now  I’m 
done,  all  these  receipts  is  for  all  my  children 

At  the  end,  Mrs.  Barfield  once  again  wrote,  “This  is  for 
all  my  children  when  I am  dead.” 
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School  of  Education  Office  of  Pw.blic-at 
North  Carolina  State  Universi 
^ Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27607 


Folk  Yarns  and  Other  Matters 


collected  by  Manly  Wade  Wellman 


During  the  summer  of  1973,  writes  Mr.  Wellman,  well-known 
teacher  and  author  living  in  Chapel  Hill,  / was  asked  by  the 
North  Carolina  Office  of  Youth  Development  to  conduct  a 
series  of  weekly  sessions  on  folklore,  legends  and  similar 
subjects  at  Cameron  Morrison  Training  School,  near  Hoffman 
in  Richmond  County.  The  boys  there  are  assigned  because  they 
have  been  problems:  some  have  committed  crimes;  some  have 
been  disciplinary  problems  in  school;  some,  apparently,  are 
there  because  they  aren’t  wanted  at  home;  ages  14-16;  more  or 
less  evenly  divided  between  black  and  white.  Almost  all  are 
from  poor  and  ignorant  home  environments  and  are  poorly  edu- 
cated. Reading  and  writing  are  dismaying  ordeals  to  the 
majori  ty. 

About  forty  attended  the  sessions,  in  two  groups.  We  were 
informal  but  strictly  business.  Discussion  topics  included  ghost 
tales,  witch  beliefs,  folk  sayings,  formulas,  and  kindred 
matters.  A number  readily  told  stories  of  their  own  and  dis- 
cussed aspects  of  folklore.  Some  said  they  believed  in  ghosts, 
witches,  demons,  supernatural  monsters;  several  disavowed 
such  beliefs.  A majority  eagerly  took  part  in  discussions; 
several  were  apathetic.  A gratifying  number  seemed  intelligent, 
articulate,  and  responsive. 

Two  of  them,  one  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  the 
other  from  Thomasville,  said  they  had  attended  meetings  of 
witch  covens.  A dozen  or  so  could  tell  of  haunted  houses  they 
had  seen. 

Several  agreed  to  write  stories  they  told  at  the  discussion 
meetings,  and  they  are  herewith  presented.  Original  spelling, 
grammar  and  punctuation  are  followed.  Authors  are  indicated 
by  initials  only,  but  full  names  are  in  my  files. 
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GHOST  STORY. 

This  ghost  story  was  told  orally  to  the  group  by  E.D.J., 
and  recorded  on  tape  for  preservation  at  the  school  library.  He 
later  wrote  this  story.  It  would  seem  to  have  a perceptible 
effort  at  style  and  good  storytelling.  E.D.J.  is  black,  intelligent, 
good-humored,  mannerly,  original. 

Bart  and  Sam,  two  down-and-out  sawmill  hands  and  farm 
laborers,  slept  on  a homemade  bed  in  a long-vacated  two-story 
house  in  the  Montgomery  County  section  of  the  Uwharries. 
They  slept  quite  peacefully  for  several  nights,  but  one  night 
they  were  awakened  by  a strange  commotion. 

Sam  said  somebody  has  died,  then  a bump!  and  it  got  so 
spooky  and  a loud  “hay!”  a woman  said,  "S-somebody’s  done 
died  here  in  this  room.”  Sam  moaned  feebly.  Sam  They’s  been 
people  kilt  and  some  died  in  that  old  house  whispered  in  a low 
voice. 

About  that  time  a lady  yelled  “ghost”.  They  ran  to  the 
room  she  was  in,  and  before  he  got  to  him  he  was  dead. 

Poor  old  Bart  fell  in  a hold  something  cut  his  head  right 
off  and  left  his  head  on  top  of  the  floor  poor  Sam  he’s  dead. 

We  all  wont  know  if  Sam  and  Bart  is  living  [as  ghosts]  we 
do  not  know. 

HAUNTING  STILL. 

J.S.,  who  told  this  story  aloud  and  later  wrote  it  out,  is  a 
Buncombe  County  boy,  whose  parents  came  from  Madison 
County.  Madison  County  people,  when  told  this  story,  say  that 
rumors  of  the  haunting  still  are  whispered  along  the  Laurel 
River.  J.S.  seemed  a thoughtful,  retiring  boy,  and  said  he 
wanted  to  be  a writer. 

When  I was  a little  boy  my  grandmother  would  te  me 
stories  a-bout  gosts 

She  would  let  me  set  up  at  night  when  she  told  them  my 
favorite  w about  the  man  who  had  died  in  a mill  This  man  had 
worked  there  twenty  years  he  would  work  all  day  at  the  mill 
He  did  all  he  could  to  make  a living  Some  people  say  someone 
had  pushed  him  into  the  saw  blad  some  say  he  triped  and  fell 
into  it.  the  day  he  died  everyone  stopped  working  there  my 
grandmother  said  that  you  could  go  down  there  in  the  day  time 
and  see  his  gost  working  and  when  some  one  did  go  down  there 
they  wouldn’t  come  back  they  say  that  if  you  went  down  there  at 
night  you  would  see  his  bones  in  the  saw. 

Another  of  my  favorites  was  about  my  mother  when  she  was 
young  her  and  her  sisters  would  go  to  church  meetings  on 
wednsday  nights  when  they  came  home  they  would  have  to 
cross  a railroad  it  wasn’t  far  from  a graveyard  where  the  grave- 
yard was  they  saw  a man  on  the  tracks  he  had  some  big  hyper- 
dermic  needles  in  him  his  head  and  feet  were  gone  they  ran  all 
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the  way  home  they  told  grandmother  about  what  they  had  saw 
she  said  that  grandfather  hadn’t  come  home  yet  that  was  when 
everyone  stared  to  cry  grandmother  said  to  stop  crying  because 
could  be  someone  else  she  called  the  police-when  they  got 
there  they  all  went  [unfinished]. 

MY  GRANDMOTHERS  OLD  HOUSE. 

N.W.,  an  intelligent  and  cheerful  boy  (white),  strongly 
believed  in  ghosts  and  witches.  This  is  one  of  several  stories 
he  told  in  class. 

My  uncle,  Butch  M.,  married  a coreine  [Korean]  girl  and 
the  came  back  to  the  United  States.  He  lived  in  Wagram  N.  C. 
in  a little  cosey  trailer  and  they  had  a little  baby.  One  day  my 
aunt  Kim,  went  to  my  grandmothers  house  and  my  uncle  went  to 
work  and  my  aunt  had  put  her  baby  in  the  room  that  my  great 
grandfather  had  died  in.  My  [aunt]  and  grandmother  were  in  the 
kitchen  drinking  a cup  of  coffee  when  the  baby  started  to  cry. 
She  ran  in  the  room  and  a little  while  later  the  came  out  with 
the  baby  and  she  was  crying  to.  She  new  only  a little  of  English 
but  was  to  upset  to  tell  my  grandmother  so  a little  while  later 
my  uncle  drove  up  and  my  aunte  and  he  went  in  the  bedroom  and 
she  told  him.  They  came  out  and  got  there  family  album  and 
was  looking  at  pictures  when  they  got  to  a photo  of  my  late 
Great  grandfather  who  had  died.  She  pointed  to  him,  saying. 
That’s  him,  no  shave,  no  shave  for  two  days. 

THE  GHOST  THAT  LIKED  APPLES. 

M.G.,  (white),  though  ready  to  tell  this  story,  is  a skeptic. 
“ I'll  believe  in  a ghost  when  1 see  one,"  he  said. 

Twenty  five  years  ago.  My  aunt  Mis  Hill  and  her  father 
and  mother  were  hanging  tobacco  in  the  barn.  Elestele  my  aunt 
descided  that  she  would  sneak  down  to  the  apple  tree.  One  year 
ago  she  had  a sister  that  died  under  that  tree.  As  she  was 
walking  toward  the  tree.  She  saw  something  white.  In  the 
formation  of  a body.  She  froze  stiff  in  tracks.  The  thing  was 
reaching  up  for  an  apple  with  her  left  hand.  Just  like  her  sister 
always  did.  She  broke  out  of  her  trance  and  ran  back  to  the 
barn  to  tell  her  father  what  had  happen,  Her  father  knew  she 
would  not  tell  him  a lie.  So  he  ran  to  the  house  to  get  his  gun. 
Her  and  her  father  when  back  to  the  apple  tree  but  it  was  gone. 
They  heard  the  barking  of  dogs.  So  they  turn  around  and  they 
saw  five  of  there  dogs  runing  it  up  the  hill.  Just  as  the  dogs 
got  close  to  it  it  disapper.  It  was  never  seen  again. 

LUMP  IN  THE  ROAD. 

G.W.,  (white),  thoughtful,  a believer  in  the  supernatural, 
says  this  spot  is  on  Highway  64  near  Thomasville  and  that  he 
has  seen  the  bumps  in  the  pavement. 
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Mr.  X was  sure  that  his  wife  was  seeing  other  men.  He 
found  out  that  what  he  thought  was  true.  He  killed  her. 

He  was  working  on  a road  that  was  to  be  finished  the  next 
day.  He  took  her  body  and  dug  a sallow  grave.  Then  he  paved 
over  it  The  Police  got  to  worndering  about  his  wife.  They  took 
him  to  trial  for  Murder.  He  was  found  not  Guilty.  If  you  ride 
over  the  road  it  will  be  lumpy  in  that  spot. 

OTHER  MATTERS. 

During  one  discussion  of  folk  sayings,  remedies  and 
beliefs,  a paper  was  passed  around  the  group.  Several  wrote 
down  such  things  as  they  remembered. 

If  a frog  wet  on  you  warts  will  appear  on  the  skin. 

If  you  run  straight  a black  racer  can  not  caught  you  but 
if  you  run  croket  you  will  get  caught. 

If  you  brake  a mirror  it  is  seven  year  Bad  Luck. 

If  you  palm  etches  you  will  get  some  money  soon. 

The  Black  Cat  is  bad  Luck. 

To  kill  a sneak  is  Bade  Luck. 

If  a black  cat  cross  your  path  turn  around. 

When  you  are  going  somewhere  if  a red  bird  fly  across 
the  road  in  front  of  you  turn  around  and  go  back  home  because 
there  is  going  to  be  some  trouble. 

That  when  the  moon  is  full  that  a curse  that  was  put  on 
a man  he  would  turn  in  to  a werwolf. 

If  you  look  in  a Black  Cat’s  eyes,  bad  luck. 


The  Deductive  Riddle  : 

An  Adaptation  to  Modern  Society 

by  Danny  W.  Moore 


Here’s  the  problem.  A man  was  found  in  his  room,  hanged. 
The  room  was  empty  except  for  the  man  and  the  rope  that  he 
used.  Investigators  found  burns  on  the  bottoms  of  his  feet. 
How  did  the  man  hang  himself?  Answer:  He  jumped  off  a block 
of  dry  ice. 

This  type  of  riddle,  which  has  become  popular  today,  might 
best  be  described  as  the  deductive  riddle.  A puzzling,  often 
paradoxical,  situation  is  presented  to  the  guesser  and  he  is 
asked,  “How  can  this  be?"  From  here,  the  riddle  takes  on  the 
format  of  Twenty  Questions,  with  the  guesser  asking  the  riddler 
a series  of  questions  about  the  problem.  The  riddler  answers 
with  only  a yes  or  a no.  The  situations  are  so  constructed  that 
it  is  rare  that  the  guesser  gets  the  correct  answer  without  ask- 
ing several  questions.  For  instance,  see  riddle  number  4.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  anyone  could  come  up  with  the  solution  to 
this  without  first  asking  dozens  of  questions. 

Sometimes  a limitation  is  put  on  the  number  of  questions 
that  the  guesser  can  ask,  but  most  often,  it  goes  on  until  the 
guesser  gets  the  answer  or  gives  up  in  exasperation.  If  the 
riddler  is  in  a sympathetic  mood,  he  might  give  hints  to  steer 
the  guesser  along  on  the  harder  riddles. 

The  following  are  sixteen  riddles  collected  from  three 
North  Carolina  college  students  in  the  fall  of  1973.  In  all  three 
cases,  the  informant  said  that  he  heard  the  riddles  from  some- 
one else,  who,  in  turn,  had  heard  them  from  another  party.  The 


t The  author  (126  Albemarle  Road,  Troy  27371)  graduated  in 
journalism  last  May  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  This  paper  was  written  in  the  Introduction  to 
Folklore  course  taught  by  Professor  Charles  G.  Zug  III. 
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riddles,  as  they  appear  here,  are  a transcription  of  a tape  made 
of  the  students  telling  them  in  their  own  styles  of  speech. 
Grouping  is  according  to  the  source  from  which  the  riddles 
were  collected. 


INFORMANT  A 

These  riddles  were  told  by  a female  who  is  19  years  old 
and  is  a sophomore  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Her 
home  is  in  Ahoskie,  which  is  in  Hertford  County  in  eastern 
North  Carolina. 

1.  A man  was  found  on  the  open  ground  with  a pack  on  his 
back  and  there  was  nothing  around  him.  How  did  he  die?  Answer: 
His  parachute  didn’t  open. 

2.  There  was  a man  in  New  York  and  somebody  drugged 
him  and  took  him  to  South  America.  And  when  he  came  to,  he 
was  in  South  America,  but  he  didn’t  know  it,  because  every- 
thing in  the  two  apartments  was  the  very  same-his  environ- 
ments were  just  alike.  He  went  in  the  bathroom  and  turned  on 
the  water  in  the  sink  and  he  immediately  knew  he  wasn’t  in 
New  York.  How  did  he  know?  Answer:  The  water  spirals  down 
the  drain  in  one  direction  north  of  the  equator  and  the  other 
below. 

3.  This  family  went  on  a picnic  in  the  park  and  while  they 
were  there,  there  was  a murder  committed.  Nobody  knew  who 
did  it.  But  a few  days  later  they  produced  evidence  who  the 
murderer  was.  How  did  they  know?  Answer:  They  got  back  the 
pictures  that  they  had  taken  while  they  were  there  and  one  of 
them  showed  the  murderer. 

4.  A man  was  found  in  his  garage.  There  was  nothing 
around  him  but  some  tire  tracks  leading  up  to  the  body  and  a 
piece  of  paper  with  some  numbers  written  on  it.  Who  murdered 
the  man  and  why?  Answer:  The  tracks  were  made  by  a wheel- 
chair. What  happened  was  the  guy  in  the  wheelchair  was  hit  by 
this  guy  that  was  dead-like  earlier.  And  he  had  written  down 
his  license  number  on  a piece  of  paper  and  traced  him  to  this 
garage.  He  was  injured  and  had  to  use  the  wheelchair.  So  he 
traced  the  car  to  the  garage  and  killed  him. 

5.  There  was  this  night  watchman  who  used  to  always  go 
to  sleep  when  he  was  working  and  so  his  boss  told  him  if  he 
caught  him  asleep  one  more  time,  he  was  going  to  fire  him. 
The  next  night,  the  boss  came  by  and  he  was  asleep.  The 
watchman  had  just  woke  up  when  the  boss  came  in.  He  was 
just  getting  ready  to  fire  him  when  the  watchman  said  one 
word  that  made  the  boss  say  “Excuse  me"  and  didn’t  fire  him. 
What  was  the  word?  Answer:  “Amen.”  He  pretended  he  had  been 
praying. 

6.  A man  tripped  over  a log  and  he  died.  Why  did  he  die? 
Answer:  He  was  under  water  and  had  oxygen  tanks  on  his  back. 
When  he  fell,  he  broke  them. 
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7.  Two  men  go  into  a bar  and  order  exactly  the  same  drink. 
One  of  them  drinks  his  fast,  and  leaves.  The  other  stays  and 
drinks  his  slowly  and  he  dies.  Why  did  one  live  and  one  die? 
Answer:  Poison  was  in  the  ice  cubes  in  both  drinks.  The  first 
man  drank  his  quick,  before  the  ice  melted.  The  other,  well,  he 
died  because  his  ice  melted. 

INFORMANT  B 

A male,  21,  from  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  was  the  source 
for  the  following  two  riddles.  He  is  a senior  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

8.  A guy  was  found  dead  in  a room.  There  was  a wound  in 
his  body,  but  no  weapon  was  around.  The  window  was  open  and 
it  was  snowing  outside.  A puddle  of  pink  liquid  was  beside 
him  on  the  floor.  How  was  he  killed?  Answer:  He  was  stabbed 
with  an  icicle  broken  from  outside  the  window.  The  puddle  was 
the  melted,  bloody  icicle. 

9.  There’s  this  man  who  goes  to  work  every  day.  He  goes 
into  a self-operated  elevator,  rides  up  to  the  third  floor,  gets 
out  and  walks  up  to  the  fifth  floor,  where  he  works.  At  five 
o’clock,  he  goes  into  the  elevator,  punches  the  button,  goes 
all  the  way  down  and  leaves.  Why?  Answer:  The  man  is  a 
midget.  He  can  only  reach  up  as  far  as  the  third  floor  button. 
When  he  leaves,  he  can  reach  the  first  floor  button,  so  he 
rides  all  the  way  down. 


INFORMANT  C 

The  third  source  is  a male,  20  years  old.  He  is  a junior 
at  Wake  Forest.  His  home  is  Murphy  in  Cherokee  County,  which 
is  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 

10.  There  are  these  three  archeologists  and  they’re  up  in 
Greenland:  they’re  looking  at  this  iceberg.  In  the  ice,  they  find 
two  bodies  perfectly  preserved  in  the  ice  and  they  carefully 
uncover  them.  And  the  minute  they  get  really  close  to  the 
bodies,  they  see  something  and  they  know  it  is  Adam  and  Eve. 
How  did  they  know?  Answer:  They  didn’t  have  any  navels. 

11.  There's  a man  in  a room  who’s  been  hanged.  There’s 
absolutely  nothing  else  in  the  room  except  the  rope  and  the 
man.  There’s  also  burns  on  the  bottom  of  his  feet.  How  did  the 
man  hang  himself?  Answer:  He  stood  on  a block  of  dry  ice. 

12.  A father  and  son  are  riding  along  and  their  car  runs  off 
a cliff.  The  father  is  killed  immediately  and  the  son  is  in 
really  bad  shape.  They  take  him  to  the  hospital  and  put  him  on 
the  operating  table.  The  surgeon  comes  in  and  says,  “I  cannot 
operate  on  this  boy,  he’s  my  son.”  How  can  this  be?  Answer: 
The  surgeon  is  a woman. 

13.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Bradford  are  eating  lunch  together. 
A waitress  comes  in  and  says,  "Dr.  Bradford,  your  wife  is  sick 
at  home.  She  wants  you  to  call.*  Dr.  Johnson  immediately 
stands  up  and  shoots  Dr.  Bradford.  Why?  Answer:  Dr.  Johnson 
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is  a woman  and  she  was  having  an  affair  with  Dr.  Bradford  and 
didn’t  know  he  was  married. 

14.  A man  is  walking  through  the  jungle  and  he  comes  to  a 
fork  in  the  road.  He  knows  that  one  road  is  going  to  lead  him 
deeper  into  the  jungle  and  get  him  lost  and  the  other  road  is  go- 
ing to  take  him  to  civilization.  There’s  a girl  standing  there  and 
he  knows  she’s  one  of  two  sisters.  One  of  the  sisters  always 
tells  the  truth  in  everything  she  says  and  the  other  sister  always 
lies  in  everything  she  says.  He  gets  to  ask  her  one  question, 
and  so  what  question  does  he  ask  her  to  find  the  correct  way  out 
of  the  jungle?  Answer:  He  asks,  “If  you  were  your  sister,  which 
road  would  you  tell  me  would  be  the  right  way  out  of  the  jungle." 
(The  truth-telling  sister  would  tell  him  the  wrong  road  and  the 
other  sister,  lying,  would  also  tell  him  the  wrong  road-DWM) 

15.  There’s  a really  rich  man  and  he  has  two  sons.  Both  of 
the  sons  have  just  really  fast  horses.  So  the  father  dies  and  his 
will  is  written  this  way.  It  says  all  right,  I want  you  two  boys 
to  have  a race.  The  son  whose  horse  comes  in  last  gets  all  my 
money.  So  the  sons  line  up  for  their  big  race,  and  they’re  just 
poking  along  on  their  own  horses,  and  they  stop  at  this  store  to 
kill  time.  They  go  in  and  while  they’re  in  there,  this  store- 
keeper says  two  words  and  when  he  says  these  two  words, well, 
the  boys  just  runass  out  of  the  store  and  jump  on  the  horses 
and  go  trucking  down  to  the  finish  line  just  as  fast  as  they  can 
go.  What  are  the  two  words  he  said?  Answer:  He  gave  them  a 
message  from  their  father:  “Change  horses.” 

16.  Tom  and  Mary  are  found  dead  on  the  floor,  lying  in  a 
puddle  of  water  and  broken  glass  all  around.  What  had  happened? 
Answer:  Tom  and  Mary  are  goldfish  and  somebody  spilled  over 
their  goldfish  bowl. 

Kenneth  S.  Goldstein,  describing  riddle  sessions  in  north- 
eastern Scotland  and  parts  of  America,  says  that  these  sessions 
usually  only  occur  "in  those  folk  societies  where  riddling  tradi- 
tions remain  vital  as  a means  of  rural  entertainment"  ( JAF , 
1963,  76:330-36).  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  riddles  included 
here.  All  were  obtained  from  college  students  who  enjoy  riddle 
contests,  but  of  course  they  have  numerous  other  forms  of  enter- 
tainment. Although  the  two  major  informants  come  from  small 
towns,  students  from  urban  environments  enjoy  the  puzzles  as 
well. 

The  informants  said  that  riddles  are  most  often  told  in  large 
quantities,  with  several  people  guessing  at  the  same  time. 
According  to  informant  A,  a test  riddle  is  often  presented  to  see 
how  responsive  those  present  are,  before  an  actual  session 
begins.  “It  starts  when  everybody  is  sitting  around  and  a pause 
comes  in  the  conversation,”  she  said.  “Somebody  usually  gives 
one  of  the  riddles  for  everybody  to  try  to  guess.  If  the  people 
think  riddles  are  dumb  or  aren't  good  at  guessing,  we  don’t  tell 
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anymore.  But  if  they  enjoy  guessing  the  riddles  and  have  some 
of  their  own,  we  end  up  asking  a lot  of  them." 

The  deductive  riddle  differs  a great  deal  in  structure  from 
the  traditional  riddle.  For  one  thing,  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
longer  than  riddles  like,  “What  has  eyes  but  cannot  see?" 
Except  for  numbers  1,  6 and  16,  they  are  all  little  stories,  with 
some  puzzling  aspect  which  the  guesser  must  confront.  Another 
structural  difference  is  that  the  answers  are  longer  than  just  a 
few  words.  Some  deductive  riddles,  such  as  number  4,  have 
answers  which  are  longer  than  the  puzzles  themselves.  In  these 
riddles,  a great  deal  of  extrapolation  must  be  done  with  the 
given  facts  to  come  up  with  an  answer.  It  is  in  examples  like 
these  where  the  guesser  makes  the  fullest  use  of  the  yes  or  no 
answers  he  gets. 

In  their  article,  “Toward  a Structural  Definition  of  the 
Riddle"  ( J AF , 1963,  76:111-18),  Robert  A.  Georges  and  Alan 
Dundes  speak  of  the  blocks  some  riddles  impose  to  throw  the 
guesser  off.  Some  of  the  riddles  in  this  collection  make  use  of 
such  blocks.  In  riddle  16,  one  automatically  expects  Tom  and 
Mary  to  be  human  beings,  rather  than  goldfish.  The  most  notable 
blocks  are  those  in  riddles  12  and  13.  In  our  culture,  when  one 
hears  a surgeon  or  a Dr.  Johnson  mentioned,  he  usually  as- 
sumes that  the  doctor  is  a man.  That  the  doctor  might  be  a 
woman  does  not  immediately  enter  the  guesser’s  mind.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  both  of  these  riddles  were  told  by  a 
male,  rather  than  by  a female  proponent  of  woman’s  liberation. 

Three  of  the  riddles  depend  on  the  guessing  of  a prescribed 
number  of  words  that  a character  in  the  puzzle  must  say.  In 
riddle  14,  one  must  find  a question  that  both  tells  him  which 
sister  he  is  meeting  and  also  which  road  leads  to  civilization. 
Only  one  word  is  used  by  the  night  watchman  in  riddle  5 to  cool 
his  boss’s  anger.  Two  words  spoken  by  the  storekeeper  in  riddle 
15  make  the  brothers  gallop  away  madly.  The  answers  to  these 
riddles  are  the  most  definite  of  all.  The  guesser  is  called  on  to 
give  a precise  answer,  which  calls  for  a considerable  amount  of 
thought. 

About  half  of  the  riddles  collected  seems  to  have  sprung 
out  of  the  pages  of  detective  and  spy  stories.  Unnatural  deaths 
take  place  in  nine  of  the  sixteen  here  (1,3,4,6,7,8,11,13  and 
16).  In  solving  these  riddles,  the  guesser  takes  the  place  of 
the  detective  by  solving  the  crime  through  orderly  reasoning.  In 
riddle  2,  we  have  a kidnapping  and  a hint  of  international  in- 
trigue, while  riddle  9 offers  us  perplexing  actions  by  a suspi- 
cious character,  both  suggesting  espionage.  The  detective 
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story  and  spy  novel  have  been  long-lived  popular  pastimes  in 
our  society.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  these  forms  serve  as  a 
basis  for  many  of  the  riddles  appearing  in  this  collection. 

Since  the  deductive  riddle  is  a relatively  new  riddle  form, 
it  makes  sense  that  many  of  the  riddles  included  should  reflect 
our  technological  society.  Inventions  such  as  cameras,  para- 
chutes, skindiving  tanks,  and  elevators  pop  up  in  many  of  the 
riddles.  In  fact,  special  scientific  knowledge  is  needed  to 
solve  riddles  2 and  11.  In  number  2,  one  has  to  know  the 
scientific  property  which  says  the  whirlpools  made  by  water 
going  down  a drain  turn  in  opposite  directions  in  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres.  In  order  to  figure  out  why  the  room 
which  contains  the  hanged  man  in  number  11  is  “empty,*  the 
guesser  must  know  that  dry  ice  changes  to  a gas  as  it  melts, 
while  regular  ice  melts  to  a telltale  puddle  of  water.  These 
are  two  riddles  which  even  the  average  person  of  today  might 
not  be  able  to  solve. 

Other  indications  of  our  society  appear  in  the  occupations 
of  the  characters.  A night  watchman  appears  in  riddle  5.  The 
mysterious  person  in  number  9 seems  to  be  working  a white 
collar,  nine-to-five  job.  Women  doctors  show  up  in  riddles  12 
and  13.  Number  10  is  a rather  old  riddle  which  has  been  updated 
by  the  inclusion  of  archeologists. 

Why  do  people  in  a technological  society  take  part  in 
riddle  sessions  when  they  have  such  alternatives  as  television, 
stereos  and  motion  pictures  as  forms  of  entertainment? 
Informant  C said,  “Guessing  these  riddles  is  something  that  a 
group  of  people  can  do  together.  When  you  watch  television  or 
something  like  that,  you’re  just  sitting  there.  But  when  you're 
working  with  each  other  to  figure  out  these  riddles,  you  get  to 
enjoy  human  contact.*  To  him  riddling  is  an  opportunity  for  a 
group  of  people  to  interact,  rather  than  to  simply  absorb  the 
output  of  a television  or  a stereo. 

The  traditional  riddle  has  had  varied  functions,  ranging 
from  pure  entertainment  to  a part  of  death  ceremonies.  Riddles 
serve  to  pass  on  information  in  some  cultures,  while  in  others 
they  are  regarded  with  superstitious  awe.  The  deductive  riddle 
is  also  used  for  entertainment  purposes,  for  it  possesses 
certain  functions  which  differ  from  standard  riddles. 

In  addition  to  being  an  alternate  to  electronic  entertain- 
ment, as  Informant  C said,  the  deductive  riddle  enables  the 
participant  to  exercise  his  powers  of  orderly  reasoning.  The 
puzzle  presented  to  him  becomes  a challenge.  To  solve  the 
more  intricate  riddles,  the  player  must  try  many  possible 
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explanations  in  his  mind  until  he  finds  one  that  is  satisfying. 
The  participant  might  find  that  the  skill  developed  in  solving 
these  puzzles  enables  him  to  think  more  logically  in  other 
situations. 

Undoubtedly,  the  sense  of  competition  is  also  attractive 
to  the  riddlers.  The  players  strive  to  see  who  can  outriddle 
the  others  most  often.  Although  there  is  no  acknowledged 
winner,  those  present  have  impressions  as  to  who  did  well  and 
who  did  not.  Since  competition  plays  such  a large  role  in 
American  recreation,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  deductive 
riddle  should  follow  this  route  as  well. 


Swint  Fuller,  Practical  Horse  Doctor 

By  Joshua  A.  Lee 


Although  the  services  of  licensed  veterinarians  were 
available  in  the  rural  South  during  the  1930s,  many  farm  folks 
still  relied  upon  folk  medicine  in  treating  their  ailing  livestock, 
or  sought  the  services  of  practical  horse  doctors.  Not  only  did 
the  methods  of  these  healers  fit  in  with  many  of  the  prevailing 
superstitions  about  illness  in  general,  their  fees  were  modest, 
this  fact  alone  often  being  enough  to  recommend  the  folk 
medical  man  over  the  scientifically  trained  veterinary 
practitioner. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  lot,  and  the  one  I 
remember  best,  was  a black  gentleman  named  Swint  Fuller, 
who  plied  his  trade  on  an  itinerant  basis  in  and  around  Screven 
County,  Georgia.  Old  Swint  was  an  intelligent  man  with  a 
smooth  professional  manner  and  a genuine  love  for  animals. 


$ Dr.  Lee  is  professor  of  Crop  Science  and  Genetics  at  North 
Carolina  State  University. 
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He  was  honest  and  prided  himself  on  being  a practical  man  who 
leveled  with  his  clients.  If  a cow  was  perishing  to  death, 
Swint  wouldn’t  claim  she  was  afflicted  with  hollow  tail,  as 
many  out-and-out  quacks  would  have,  and  proceed  to  split  her 
tail  and  rub  the  wound  with  salt.  He’d  tell  the  owner  to  get  her 
some  feed  before  she  got  on  the  lift  and  died.  Thus  Swint  had 
theories  as  to  what  made  stock  sick,  and  he  addressed  his 
treatment  to  the  root  causes  as  he  saw  them. 

Apparently  Swint  was  not  his  given  name,  though  I never 
heard  him  called  by  any  other.  My  father  says  the  name  was 
bestowed  because  Dr.  Fuller  was  an  authority  on  the  treatment 
of  swint,  or  swinny,  a common  disorder  of  mules  and  horses. 

According  to  Swint  Fuller,  swint  resulted  from  injury  to 
muscles  of  the  withers,  stemming  usually  from  the  animal  taking 
an  awkward  step.  The  shoulder  muscles  became  inflamed  and 
swollen  and  would  adhere  to  the  skin,  causing  binding  and 
eventually  wastage  if  the  condition  was  not  relieved.  Swint 
relieved  binding  by  making  an  incision  in  the  skin  at  the  peak 
of  the  shoulders.  Then  he  would  insert  a reed  and  work  it 
downward  to  the  swinted  area.  When  the  reed  had  penetrated 
deeply  enough,  the  shoulder  was  inflated  with  a bicycle  pump, 
and  the  resulting  bubble  massaged  about  to  break  the  skin 
loose  from  the  muscle  tissues.  The  treatment  had  to  be  repeated 
at  three-  or  four-day  intervals  until  the  muscles  had  healed. 
Sometimes  it  paid  to  blister  the  injured  shoulder  with  Gombault’s 
Caustic  Balsam  to  shrink  the  skin  away  and  allow  the  muscles 
beneath  to  reassort  and  heal. 

Many  people,  including  my  father,  swore  by  Swint’s  treat- 
ment; others  claimed  tugging  the  skin  with  wire,  accompanied 
by  blistering,  would  cure  most  swinted  mules.  As  I’ve  never 
heard  any  opinions  about  the  treatment  of  swint  from  licensed 
veterinarians,  Fuller’s  methods  may  have  been  as  good  as  any. 

During  hot  summer  weather  when  work  stock  were  apt  to 
become  overheated  and  drink  to  access,  kidney  (or  cramp) 
colic  could  be  a fatal  affliction.  Stricken  mules  walked  stiffly 
and  were  evidently  in  pain,  since  they  moaned  a great  deal 
and  tried  repeatedly  to  urinate  without  success.  Swint  recom- 
mended rubbing  the  mule  on  the  back  over  the  kidneys  with  a 
stout  corncob  dipped  in  hot  turpentine.  The  turpentine  was 
supposed  to  draw  out  the  cramps,  and  one  was  supposed  to  rub 
until  the  stricken  mule  made  his  escape.  In  1935  my  father  had 
a fine  young  mule,  Emma,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
saved  by  Swint’s  turpentine  rub. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  mules  to  eat  dirt,  particularly  if  a 
farmer  was  negligent  about  supplying  them  with  salt  blocks 
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during  warm  weather.  Usually  a little  dirt  in  a mule’s  insides 
did  no  harm,  but  massive  quantities  could  lead  to  gravel,  a 
severe  form  of  constipation.  Gravelled  mules  lay  about  moan- 
ing, as  if  afflicted  with  severe  bellyache.  The  chief  danger  in 
gravel  was  that  it  might  lead  to  linked  gut,  which  was  usually 
fatal. 

Swint  Fuller’s  treatment  was  direct  and  practical.  He 
drenched  gravelled  mules  with  massive  doses  of  castor  oil,  or 
mineral  oil.  Sometimes,  particularly  if  the  owner  insisted,  he 
administered  a massive  lump  of  calomel.  Calomel  was  not  only 
a powerful  purgative,  but  was  regarded  by  many  as  a sort  of 
tonic,  good  for  human  beings  and  livestock  alike. 

Swint  insisted  that  farmers  keep  salt  before  their  mules  at 
all  times,  and  recommended  Dr.  Blackburn’s  Lick-a-Brick,  a 
kind  of  mineral  block,  as  a spring  tonic.  However,  there  were 
some  mules  who  would  eat  dirt  whether  salt  was  available  or 
not.  Such  a mule  was  my  father’s  old  hump-backed  plug  named 
Alec. 

For  hard  cases,  like  Old  Alec,  Swint  advised  people  to 
keep  a billy  goat  in  the  mule  lot.  It  seemed  that  a goat  stunk 
up  the  premises  so  bad  the  mules  wouldn’t  want  to  eat  the 
soil.  We  tried  a goat  once,  but  another  mule,  Old  Lou,  stomped 
the  poor  animal  to  death,  and  that  ended  our  experiments  with 
goats. 

Swint  was  an  expert  mule  dentist,  and  a first-rate  farrier. 
He  trimmed  and  dressed  hooves  for  fifty  cents  each,  a necessary 
operation  in  the  soft  soils  of  the  coastal  plains  where  hooves 
wore  unevenly. 

Mules  occasionally  had  thrash  in  their  feet,  a malady 
which,  judging  from  the  odor,  must  have  been  something  like 
athlete’s  foot.  Swint  treated  thrash  by  firing  the  hoof.  The 
mule’s  foot  was  trussed  up  in  a hock  sling,  and  the  hoof  turned 
up  so  that  it  formed  a natural  basin.  Strong  tincture  of  iodine 
was  poured  into  the  hoof  and  allowed  to  fume  for  a few  minutes. 
The  fumes  were  then  lit  and  allowed  to  burn  out,  a seemingly 
painless,  though  smelly,  operation. 

As  for  dental  work,  teeth  needed  to  be  filed  frequently, 
and  occasionally  one  had  to  be  extracted.  Swint  had  a wicked- 
looking pair  of  pliers  he  called  his  pullikin  for  extractions,  a 
tugging  operation  that  seemed  to  last  for  minutes.  For  filing, 
the  mule  was  trussed  up  in  a hock  sling  or  two,  or  maybe  a 
nose  twitch  was  applied.  Then  its  mouth  was  pried  open  with 
a huge  braced  fork  that  Swint  called  a stretcher.  Swint  then 
rasped  away  until  he  was  satisfied  that  each  tooth  was  dressed 
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down  nice  and  neat,  so  that  the  mule  had  the  best  possible 
occlusion. 

It  rasped  my  nerves  watching  Swint  file  a mule’s  tooth,  and 
I always  imagined  that  he  was  going  to  catch  me  and  file  my 
teeth  next.  Thus  I generally  ran  away  and  hid  when  it  was 
tooth-dressing  time  in  the  mule  lot. 

The  Swint  Fullers  are  gone  now.  Even  if  they  were  still 
around,  it  is  doubtful  whether  modern-day  horsemen  would  trust 
their  valuable  stock  to  the  ministerings  of  such  folk  practi- 
tioners; indeed,  it  might  be  illegal  for  them  to  practice  for 
fees. 

As  late  as  1956  I was  present  when  a veterinarian  treated 
one  of  my  father’s  mules  for  tetanus.  Belle  had  contracted 
lockjaw  from  a rusty  nail  embedded  in  the  frog  of  her  right 
front  hoof.  Dr.  Williams  started  treatment  by  extracting  the 
nail  and  firing  the  hoof  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Afterwards 
he  gave  Belle  massive  injections  of  antitoxin  directly  into 
the  jugular  vein.  The  mule  was  well  in  three  weeks. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Swint  Fuller  could  have  saved 
Belle  with  his  home-grown  remedies,  but  he  would  have  tried. 
He’d  have  started  out  by  firing  the  hoof.  What  he  would  have 
done  next  is  a matter  of  conjecture,  for  Belle  was  the  only 
mule  I ever  saw  that  had  lockjaw. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING.  The  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  2:30,  Friday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 15,  in  the  Virginia  Dare  Ballroom  at  Hotel  Sir  Walter  in 
Raleigh.  The  program  of  music,  dance,  and  presentations 
promises  to  be  an  exciting  one. 

ARTS  COUNCIL  AWARD.  The  North  Carolina  Arts  Council 
has  made  a generous  award  of  $1200  to  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Journal  editor  to  encourage  the  preservation,  presenta- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  North  Carolina  lore.  Without  this  aid, 
the  quality  of  our  magazine  would  be  lessened  significantly. 

FOLKLORE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS.  During  the  summer  we 
received  copies  of  the  following  school  publications:  Our 
Asafetida  Bag,  Mrs.  Hines’  third  period  English  sophomores, 
Cary  High  School;  Mountain  Ears,  Camp  Laboratory  School, 
Cullowhee,  edited  by  Claire  Dooley;  Forest  Hills  and  Union 
County  Folklore,  Mrs.  Virginia  Griffin’s  English  III  classes, 
Forest  Hills  High  School,  Marshville,  edited  by  Cynthia 
Edwards;  and  Superstitions,  Miss  Stout’s  seventh  grade  English 
class,  Kiser  Junior  High  School,  Greensboro,  edited  by  Mysoon 
Rizk,  Karen  Hill,  and  Diane  Clark  (our  own  Joseph  Clark’s 
granddaughter).  As  we  have  continuously  hoped,  folklore  is 
becoming  a regular  part  of  school  curricula.  These  excellent 
publications  demonstrate  conclusively  just  how  well  folklore 
is  faring. 

CHANGE,  ALAS.  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  has 
lost  the  services  of  Mrs.  N.  Charlene  Turner,  our  editorial 
assistant.  Mrs.  Turner  has  become  a fulltime  homemaker.  The 
loss  to  the  Society  and  to  NCFJ  is  incalculable  at  the  moment. 
Mrs.  Turner,  who  has  worked  diligently  and  intelligently  in 
VariTyping,  layout,  distribution,  and  record-keeping,  will  be 
painfully  missed.  This  issue,  set  up  in  late  summer,  represents 
her  last  preparation  of  the  Journal. 

Her  departure  may  necessitate  changes:  the  proposed 
special  February  issue,  for  example,  may  be  delayed.  Histori- 
cally, we  have  weathered  change;  we  trust  we  will  adapt 
successfully  to  our  unsettled  condition. 


Corn  Shuckings  in  Sampson  County 


by  Celia  M.  Benton 


In  November  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  the  leaves  have  not 
yet  fallen,  but  their  color  has  dimmed  to  shades  of  brown.  The 
fields  lie  empty:  by  this  time,  the  tobacco  has  been  sold,  the 
cotton  picked,  truck  crops  are  long  gone,  and  the  cornfields  are 
a dry  brown,  the  yellow  ears  ripe  for  picking. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  the  final  scene  in  the 
corn-growing  season  was  the  shucking.  It  was  the  most  con- 
venient way  to  get  the  corn  ready  for  storing,  and  it  combined 
the  labor  of  the  whole  community  with  the  opportunity  for  so- 
cializing, which  made  the  work  easy  and  even  enjoyable  at  a 
time  when  this  type  of  event  and  the  church  provided  the  primary 
opportunities  for  social  contact. 

By  talking  to  persons  who  participated  in  them,  I have  tried 
to  capture  something  of  the  nature  of  corn  shuckings  as  they 
were  held  in  northeastern  Sampson  County.  My  sources  were 
residents  of  the  area  who  spoke  of  their  personal  experiences 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  They  told  me  what  they  had  done  and 
seen,  and  as  they  could  recollect  them,  they  sang  for  me  “the 
corn  shucking  songs.’’  In  the  memory  of  those  interviewed  there 
was  no  recollection  of  a time  when  corn  shuckings  began  to  be 
held;  rather,  to  them,  they  had  always  been  held. 


t A Clinton  native  who  grew  up  in  Sampson  County’s  Goshen 
community,  the  author  graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1973  with  highest  honors,  then 
entered  the  University  of  Minnesota  as  a graduate  student  in 
American  Studies.  This  paper,  written  under  the  direction  of 
Daniel  V/.  Patterson,  was  entered  in  NCFJ's  last  College 
Student  Folklore  Contest. 
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A possible  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  shuckings  is 
indicated  by  corn  production  figures,  for  to  have  sufficient  work 
to  require  the  aid  of  most  of  the  neighborhood,  the  farmer  must 
have  raised  much  more  corn  than  he  and  his  family  could  handle. 
Production  increased  in  the  years  around  the  turn  of  the  century, 
according  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
1917  figures  for  the  South  Atlantic  states  for  the  years  1866- 
1915.  (All  figures  are  from  USDA  Bulletin  number  515,  February 
12,  1917,  Corn  Yields  per  Acre  and  Prices  . . . .)  In  1866,  pro- 
duction was  11.9  bushels  per  acre  and  through  1900  it  ranged 
from  12  to  15.  Then  it  took  an  upward  turn,  as  this  table  shows: 


Year 

Production 

Ten-Year  Averages 

1904 

16  bushels  per  acre 

1896-1905  8.14 

1907 

17 

1906-1915  13.24 

1910 

19 

1913 

20 

Thus,  during  the  years  under  consideration,  nearly  twice  as 
much  corn  was  being  produced  than  had  been  produced  by  the 
preceding  generation.  Whether  corn  shuckings  were  held  before 
the  earliest  memory  of  persons  alive  today  I cannot  say,  nor 
could  those  interviewed.  However,  it  is  likely  that  they  became 
more  regular  as  production  increased. 

The  circumstances  of  their  decline  can  be  more  certainly 
known.  In  the  decade  before  1920,  they  occurred  regularly:  i.e., 
a farmer  generally  held  a corn  shucking  every  year  and  attended 
those  of  his  neighbors.  After  this  time,  they  were  held  less  and 
less  often.  Wilba  Sutton,  my  uncle,  born  in  the  mid  1920s, 
recalled  one  from  his  childhood  and  remembered  it  as  a very 
special  occasion.  In  the  years  after  1925  through  the  early 
1930  s,  they  were  held,  but  not  every  farmer  continued  the 
practice. 

Corn  shuckings  died  out  when  their  functions  were  per- 
formed by  other  means.  People  went  to  parties  and  needed 
working-entertainment  much  less.  Analogous  occasions  such  as 
wood-sawings  and  quiltings  survived  as  long  as  their  products 
were  desired.  In  the  case  of  corn  shuckings,  the  work  function 
ceased  to  be  important  in  the  mid  1920s.  Farmers  felt  it  less 
necessary  to  shuck  all  of  the  corn  given  to  their  livestock:  the 
cows  ate  the  shucks  anyway,  and  the  hogs  began  to  get  corn  in 
its  shuck  and  did  the  work  themselves.  Also,  for  many  farmers, 
these  were  the  years  of  the  first  introductions  of  mechanical 
pickers  and  shellers,  which  meant  that  one  man  and  his  hired 
hands  could  do  the  work.  Luther  King  had  a hired  hand,  my 
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grandmother  Mrs.  Katie  Sutton  said,  who  fed  too  much  corn  to  the 
hogs,  so  he  found  the  shucking  no  longer  worth  the  time  or  the 
trouble. 

In  addition  to  such  physical  reasons,  I inferred  that  one 
vital  ingredient-cooperation-was  disappearing  in  a changing 
social  scene.  Getting  one’s  neighbors  together  for  such  mutual 
self-help  was  disappearing.  Isham  Daughtry,  Mrs.  Sutton’s 
brother,  compared  the  time  of  the  corn  shuckings  to  the  present. 
“We  were  pretty  friendly  along  then.”  He  explained  that  “people 
get  to  the  point  they  didn’t  help  each  other.” 

Recollections  of  corn  shuckings  bring  smiles  and  chuckles. 
Rather  than  as  occasions  when  only  a lot  of  work  was  done,  they 
are  remembered  as  festive  days.  Common  phrases  repeated  con- 
sistently by  most  people  are  “a  big  spell,"  “a  big  time  for  the 
people,”  “fine  suppers,”  “fine  times,”  “a  time  people  really  did 
enjoy,”  and  the  nostalgic  “a  time  when  people  helped  each 
other.”  A farmer  acquired  a reputation  for  the  quality  of  his  corn 
shuckings;  for  being  recognized  as  the  one  who  held  the  best 
one  around  was  a source  of  great  pride  to  him  and  his  family. 

He  finished  picking  the  corn  in  November  or  perhaps  late 
October,  and  told  his  neighbors  when  his  shucking  was  to  be. 
Both  Mrs.  Sutton  and  her  brother  denied  any  preferred  day  of  the 
week,  but  in  the  course  of  conversation,  each  narrowed  it  down. 
One  would  gather  his  corn  all  week,  Daughtry  said,  and  then  on 
Friday  or  Saturday,  he  had  his  shucking. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  neighborhood  men  would  gather  in 
response  to  the  personal  or  passed-on  invitation.  Everyone  could 
come;  a man  did  not  invite  just  those  with  whom  he  was  on  good 
terms.  Though  no  obligation  was  involved,  nearly  all  came.  If 
someone  failed  to  appear,  no  social  penalty  was  generally 
imposed.  As  Daughtry  put  it,  if  a man  could  not  or  would  not,  he 
did  not  come.  It  was  a party. 

Preparation  went  on  inside  the  kitchen  as  well  as  in  the 
field.  An  obligatory  supper  was  the  tangible  reward  for  the 
men’s  labor,  and  for  several  days  before  the  event  the  host 
farmer’s  wife  spent  her  time  cooking.  Mrs.  Murtie  Tart  ("Little 
Sis”)  related  that  the  women  would  “cook  and  they’d  cook  and 
cook  and  cook,  ’tater  pies-just  cook  anything  like  that-old 
chicken  stew  and  ’tater  pies,  . . . The  women  do  the  cooking  and 
preparing,  as  many  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  pies,  potato  pies, 
too.  It  won’t  no  other  kind,  mostly  potato  pies.  They  didn’t  have 
no  finery  to  eat,  just  an  ol’  time.”  Chicken  stew  was  univer- 
sally served,  and  in  the  early  days,  it  was  cooked  in  an  iron 
pot  in  the  fireplace. 
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Mrs.  Burtie  Jones  (“Big  Sis,”  Mrs.  Tart’s  twin  sister) 
reminisced:  “I  would  prepare  fine  suppers,  but  they  won’t  like 
the  suppers  when  I was  a little  girl  over  at  my  daddy’s.  And  I 
was  reared  across  the  [Seven  Mile^  Creek  here.  And  they  were 
suppers  worth  eating.  That  was  chicken  stew  and  like  that  in 
the  old  iron  pot,  and  other  good  things,  and  potato  custard  that 
was  first  class,  ’cause  they  were  cooked  by  our  mama.  ...  As 
far  as  my  corn  shuckings,  that  I remember  here  on  the  Seven 

Mile  Hill,  was  by  the  late  [V []  Jones,  my  husband.  Well,  I 

had  the  very  same  thing  that  my  mother  ’ould  have,  only  my 
chicken  stew  won’t  in  the  iron  pot.  But  hers  was,  and  it  was 
just  as  good,  as  it  could  be.”  The  kitchen  group,  headed  by  the 
woman  of  the  house,  would  include  four  or  five  close  friends  in 
her  family,  usually  sisters  or  sisters-in-law. 

The  role  of  the  black  woman  is  complex  and  interesting. 
The  white  women,  when  interviewed,  would  answer  that  black 
women  were  of  little  assistance,  but  as  they  talked,  they  would 
mention  the  names  of  those  who  usually  helped  them.  Often  a 
black  family  lived  on  the  land  of  a particular  white  family  with 
free  or  minimal  rent  and  gave  its  services  primarily  to  that 
family.  The  woman  would  help  the  landlord’s  wife  with  many 
jobs,  including  cooking  for  the  corn  shucking.  One  such  was 
Miss  Fanny  Parker,  who  always  helped  Mrs.  Sutton.  The  rela- 
tionship persists  today.  Another  aspect  of  the  black  women’s 
experience  was  their  participation  in  the  men’s  activities,  a 
short-lived  practice  which  died  out  early  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Daughtry  said:  “Now,  ’way  back  when  I first  knew  about  it, 
the  colored  women  would  come  to  the  corn  shucking  just  like 
the  men.  They’d  drink  just  like  the  men  did.”  In  later  years,  the 
neighborhood  black  women  stayed  in  the  kitchen  with  their 
white  friends. 

At  corn  shuckings  in  general,  whites  and  blacks  shared 
alike  in  the  work,  though  this  equality  would  not  be  carried 
over  into  the  social  sphere.  Certainly  this  aspect  of  race  rela- 
tions is  supported  by  the  behavior  of  the  men.  While  they  worked, 
everyone  did  his  share,  and  the  seating  was  without  regard  to 
race.  When  mealtime  came,  if  it  was  served  outdoors,  they  sat 
anywhere  they  chose.  If  the  weather  was  rainy  or  too  cold,  the 
meal  was  eaten  indoors  where  two  tables  were  served:  all  the 
white  men  ate  first,  then  the  plates  were  replaced  and  the  black 
men  took  their  places.  Inviting  a person  into  one’s  house  to 
share  a table  implied  a social  equality  which  was  not  then  recog- 
nized. This  practice  was  conditioned  in  both  races,  in  the  black 
people  to  the  extent  that  the  oldest  ones  will  not,  even  today,  go 
into  a white  person’s  house  to  eat  a meal. 
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Socializing  at  corn  shuckings  and  the  core  work  done  there 
were  chiefly  the  province  of  the  men.  Usually  twenty  to  forty 
gathered  after  lunch,  either  about  one  o’clock  or  late  afternoon, 
depending  on  the  weather  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  If 
the  night  was  moonlit  and  not  cold,  they  could  plan  on  evening 
work,  with  the  supper  being  served  around  eleven.  Otherwise, 
they  ate  at  the  regular  hour  and  dispersed  during  the  evening.  In 
either  case,  the  meal  was  served  only  after  the  work  was 
finished. 

The  process  began  as  the  already  picked  corn  was  brought 
into  the  area  of  the  crib  (the  building  or  room  in  which  the  corn 
was  stored),  using  what  was  known  as  a 
“dump-cart”  in  recognition  of  its  principle  of 
operation.  Mrs.  Janie  Daughtry  described  and 
drew  one,  as  reproduced  here.  It  had  two 
wheels  and  was  carefully  balanced.  Corn  was 
tied  securely  in  with  a piece  of  rope  or  a 
strip  of  leather.  To  dump  the  contents,  the 
men  untied  the  rope  and  manually  lifted  the  body,  which  was  not 
too  difficult.  Then,  as  Mrs.  Daughtry  said,  “Here  the  corn  would 
go,  rolling  out  the  back.”  The  cart  was  drawn  by  a mule  or  an 
ox,  and  on  its  way  to  the  crib,  the  resident  children,  including 
little  Janie  Darden  (Mrs.  Daughtry),  would  ride  on  top  of  the 
corn  and  be  dumped  gleefully  out  at  the  end. 

The  com  was  placed  around  the  door  of  the  crib  as  it  came 
in  load  by  load  from  the  field.  Then  the  men  took  their  places  in 
a semicircle  around  it,  sitting  just  far  enough  apart  to  have 
elbow  room,  probably  about  a long  yard.  They  worked  their  way 
toward  the  door  of  the  crib,  and  as  an  ear  was  shucked,  it  was 
thrown  into-or  at  least  toward-the  door  and  its  shuck  went  back 
over  the  man’s  shoulder.  Here  is  a drawing  of  this  arrangement 
by  Mrs.  Sutton. 

If  a man  could  not  sit  on  the  ground  or  did  not  want  to,  he 
could  sit  on  a basket  or  on  one  of  the  boxes  and  old  chairs 
commonly  found  around  a farmer's 
barn.  In  later  years,  rather  than  being 
always  thrown  at  the  door,  shucked 
corn  was  often  placed  in  baskets 
which  were  passed  to  the  crib  either 
as  they  were  filled  or  after  all  corn 
had  been  shucked. 

“Sometimes  they’d  have  whisky 
and  wine,"  Lovitt  Warren  said,  and  it 
added  to  the  festive  mood.  “Then 
some  of  them  would-”  “Get  happy,  wouldn’t  they?”  Mrs.  Sutton 
broke  in.  “Yes,”  he  answered,  “some  of  them  would  be  getting 
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up  the  next  morning  about  sunrise  in  the  shucks."  Mrs.  Marshall 
Warren  told  of  a neighbor  who  returned  from  a corn  shucking 
about  eleven  in  the  morning  with  his  lantern  still  lit,  and  of  one 
man  who  found  a dozen  shuckers  asleep  in  his  shuck  pile  the 
next  day! 

As  the  shucking  progressed,  the  host,  who  most  often  pro- 
vided a few  jars  to  supplement  the  bottles  in  back  pockets,  took 
his  supply  around,  pouring  glasses  full  as  he  went.  My  white 
informants  felt  that  alcohol  was  a greater  attraction  for  the 
black  shuckers  than  for  themselves,  but  this  is  probably  shift- 
ing a moral  blame,  for  everyone  enjoyed  it. 

Mrs.  Celia  Daughtry,  mother  of  Daughtry  and  Mrs.  Sutton, 
would  not  allow  alcohol  on  her  property.  While  drinking  “on  the 
sly”  was  common,  apparently  my  greatgrandmother  was  so 
highly  respected  that  this  practice  was  minimal  at  shuckings  on 
her  farm.  Daughtry  reported  that  his  brother,  who  lived  down  the 
road,  provided  jugs  himself,  but  away  from  their  mother’s  sight. 

As  they  grew  happier,  they  began  to  holler  and  sing.  Mrs. 
Tart  said,  “When  they’d  go  to  shucking  corn,  they  would  be 
hollering,  ‘The  corn’s  falling  at  the  door.’”  “How  did  they  do 
that?  They’d  holler  it?"  I asked.  “They  were  singing  then,  you 
know,”  she  told  me,  “but  a-shucking  corn,  throwing  it  in  the 
crib.”  The  song  she  sang  describes  this  motion: 


VkleupfboySjUriC  cmn  •>  7Yi«.  »S>  ftrt-doar. 


Wokt  uy,  to*}*,  the  wn  <k-  fait ir>^ -The.  com'i*  «l-  fyuAinj  the  iW. 


The  tune  is  a simple  one,  with  a range  of  only  five  notes,  using 
only  two  chords,  the  tonic  and  dominant.  The  simple  words  are 
repeated.  The  main  characteristics  of  the  tune  are  a chantlike 
simplicity  and  strong  rhythm. 

Daughtry  remembered  a tune  of  which  I found  a version  in 
the  Brown  Collection,  III,  233-34.  Eliot  Best,  an  older  black 
man,  had  sung  the  verse,  which  Daughtry  did  not  remember,  and 
the  group,  both  black  and  white,  chanted  back  to  him  this 
chorus : 
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J«unll*JfKis  V*m  .[$UvJ/\iier*t  y&mr  koTn. 


This  chorus  tune  is  even  simpler  than  Mrs.  Tart’s.  It  has  only 
two  short  phrases.  The  version  found  in  Brown,  V,  135,  has  a 
somewhat  similar  phrase.  The  rhythm  is  similar  and  the  tune  is 
descending: 


Brown 


Daughtry 


The  way  of  singing  was  very  much  in  the  black  tradition,  with 
its  leader-chorus  structure,  and  was  recognized  as  such.  Mrs. 
Sutton  said  that  at  corn  shuckings  the  men  sang  “nigger  folk 
songs.”  After  performing  the  preceding  song,  Daughtry  com- 
mented: “That  sounds  like  niggers,  you  know,  to  go  right  over 
and  over  the  same  thing.  There  might  have  been  more  to  it,  but 
that’s  the  way  . . . , just  going  over  and  over  the  same  thing.” 
The  singing  continued  through  the  day’s  work.  The  rhythm  set 
the  pace  of  the  work,  and  the  corn  fell  at  the  door  as  the  cor- 
responding words  were  sung.  Getting  the  shucks  up  did  not 
mean  a halt  to  the  singing,  and  baskets  of  shucked  corn  were 
thrown  about  wildly  to  the  rhythm  of  the  song  being  sung  and 
with  the  abandon  born  of  the  confidence  of  great  strength. 

'When  the  main  job  had  been  done,  clean-up  tasks  remained. 
The  shucks,  which  by  this  time  lay  in  a huge  semicircular  pile, 
were  pushed  toward  the  crib  by  a few  men  who  began  the  job 
half  squatted,  gradually  standing  more  erect.  Though  they  must 
have  been  tired,  they  were  still  singing.  Mrs.  Jones  described 
the  late  enthusiasm  of  one  man  who  must  have  been  a leader  in 
singing:  “And  there  was  one  feller  that  we  particularly  noticed 
. . . He  enjoyed  it  so  good  he’d  be  the  first  one  at  the  corn 
shucking  and  we  [the  children]  would  watch  through  the  knot 
hole  to  see  how  much  he’d  eat,  and  he  was  the  last  one  from  the 
table.  But,  man,  he  would  help  them  entertain,  you  know,  when 
they  done  that.  They  put  the  shucks,  you  know,  back  in  the 
shuck  house  and  then  they  would  take  our  daddy  and  would  tote 
him  around  by  the  feet  and  head,  and  sing  the  corn  shucking 
songs  . . . .”  Presumably,  they  congratulated  him  on  a job  well 
done.  After  supper,  the  party  broke  up  at  various  points  depend- 
ing on  the  prevailing  level  of  inebriation,  having  accomplished 
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efficiently  (they  hardly  missed  an  ear,  Daughtry  said)  a major 
task. 

Their  product  went  to  the  cows  and  hogs.  Some  of  the 
shucks  became  dolls,  footmats,  and  other  handicrafts.  Making 
such  things  was  a job  for  a cold  winter  day,  when  a woman 
would  entertain  her  child  or  make  something  useful  for  the 
house.  She  would  go  out  to  the  corn  crib  and  bring  some  of  the 
shucks  into  the  house.  The  place  would  be  quiet,  but  would  she 
not  remember  that  day  last  fall? 

Corn  shuckings  filled  the  needs  of  the  community  for  labor 
and  socialization.  They  provided  all  the  opportunities  of  parties, 
much  food,  much  drink,  with  all  the  license  afforded  such 
occasions.  Some  people  disapproved,  but  drinking  and  “a  good 
time  for  the  people”  were  part  of  the  day.  The  men  would  tone 
down  the  jokes  and  set  the  bottle  aside  when  the  women  came 
to  watch  or  get  something,  but  it  was,  after  all,  a party.  The 
corn  shucking  was  adapted  to  its  time,  when  machines  were  not 
available  and  getting  the  labor  was  vital,  when  people  needed 
and  readily  supported  the  opportunity  for  socializing.  Since  it 
was  a biracial  social  occasion,  it  provides  insight  into  the 
economic  and  laboring  progress  of  the  black  person  as  well  as 
the  social  barriers  he  or  she  faced.  The  attitude  of  the  white 
people  toward  the  black  contribution-the  work,  the  songs- 
contained  some  disdain.  At  the  same  time,  they  participated  in 
the  black-led  singing  and  treated  them  as  co-workers  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The  shuckings  provided  both  an 
opportunity  for  bringing  them  together  and  for  dramatizing  their 
estrangement. 

The  prevalence  and  disappearance  of  corn  shucking  reflect 
the  changes  of  the  years.  Such  a combination  of  functions 
represents  a world  less  fragmented  than  today’s.  At  corn  shuck- 
ings many  aspects  of  a person’s  life  were  united.  As  the  custom 
faded  away,  people  went  one  way  to  work,  another  to  socialize, 
and  machines  did  this  particular  work.  Daughtry’s  nostalgia 
was  for  a time  when  people  were  friendlier;  they  had  to  be 
because  they  needed  each  other  in  such  obvious  ways.  The  com 
shucking  was  a symbol  of  an  era,  and  its  passing,  of  the  end 
of  that  era. 

(Informants:  Bougy  Best,  R.F.D.  #2,  Newton  Grove;  Isham 
Daughtry,  brother  of  Mrs.  Sutton,  and  Mrs.  Janie  Daughtry, 
R.F.D.  #2,  Newton  Grove;  Mrs.  Burtie  Jones,  twin  sister  of 
Mrs.  “Big  Sis”  Tart,  Newton  Grove,  at  McLamb’s  Crossroads; 
Mrs.  Fanny  Parker,  R.F.D.  #2,  Newton  Grove;  Mrs.  Katie  Sutton, 
grandmother  of  author,  R.F.D.  #2,  Newton  Grove;  Wilba  C. 
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Sutton,  son  of  Mrs.  Sutton,  3454  Birchtree  Drive,  Birmingham, 
Alabama;  Mrs.  Murtie  "Little  Sis’  Tart,  Newton  Grove;  Lovitt 
Warren,  Newton  Grove;  Marshall  Warren,  brother  of  Lovitt  Warren, 
and  Mrs.  Warren,  R.F.D.  #2,  Newton  Grove;  Mrs.  Katie  Williams, 
Newton  Grove,  near  House’s  Mill.  These  people  do  not  all  live 
in  one  neighborhood;  rather,  the  mail  man  for  R.F.D.  #2,  Newton 
Grove,  has  a winding,  long  route.) 


RAILROAD  TRADITIONS 

by  F.  Roy  Johnson,  Murfreesboro 

H.  T.  Stevens  was  91  in  1971  when  he  told  me  of  some 
traditions  of  early  railroading  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  born 
in  Moore  County  in  1880  and  moved  to  Johnston  County  six 
years  later.  In  recent  years  he  has  been  at  21  Azalea  Drive, 
Newport  News,  Virginia.  Stevens’  father,  David  S.  Stevens,  was 
section  master  for  the  Seaboard  Railroad. 

“My  family  talked  and  lived  railroading,”  H.  T.  Stevens 
said  to  me.  "My  father  was  proud  of  his  job,  and  often  he  would 
tell  of  the  many  new  miles  of  track  which  had  been  laid.” 

Sometimes  the  father  spoke  of  the  small  locomotives  and 
carriages  and  of  the  wooden  tracks  of  the  then  “old  days.” 

The  small  trains,  he  explained,  carried  three  classes  of 
passengers;  and  this  was  the  way  jocular  railroaders  said  they 
went: 


FIRST  CLASS  meant,  "Keep  your  seat.” 

SECOND  CLASS,  “Get  out  and  walk.” 

THIRD  CLASS,  “Get  out  and  push.” 

Stevens  said  he  did  not  know  how  this  story  originated,  but 
he  explained  that  in  the  early  days  of  railroading  some  of  the 
locomotives  were  quite  weak  and  there  were  occasions  when 
they  required  a little  help. 
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FOLKLORE  JOURNALS.  A recent  listing  from  the  Archive 
of  Folk  Song,  Library  of  Congress,  gives  the  addresses  of  folk- 
lore publications  of  a state-wide  nature:  Indiana  Folklore, 
Journal  of  the  Ohio  Folklore  Society,  Kansas  Folklore  Society 
N ewsletter,  Kentucky  Folklore  Record,  Keystone  Folklore 
(Pennsylvania),  Louisiana  Folklore  Miscellany,  Mississippi 
Folklore  Register,  New  Mexico  Folklore  Record,  New  York  Folk- 
lore Quarterly,  N ewsletter  of  the  Folklore  Society  of  Utah,  North 
Carolina  Folklore,  Publications  of  the  Texas  Folklore  Society, 
Tennessee  Folklore  Society  Bulletin,  and  Virginia  Folklore 
Society  Newsletter. 

CENTRAL  PIEDMONT  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  at  Charlotte 
last  May  3rd  sponsored  an  evening  of  TRADITIONAL  AMERICAN 
FOLK  MUSIC,  with  two  dozen  performers.  The  program  was 
divided  into  ten  classifications:  The  Old  Country,  The  New 
Country,  The  Pioneers,  Grizzlies,  Ole  Favorites,  Early  Blues, 
That  Ole  Time  Religion,  1940-45,  The  Age  of  Bluegrass,  and 
The  Next  Generation.  Mirilyn  Price  was  the  producer  and 
director. 

CULTURAL  CHANGE  IN  EASTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AS  REFLECTED  IN  SOME  OF  THE  NOVELS  OF  INGLIS 
FLETCHER  AND  OVID  PIERCE  is  a booklet  of  seven  essays 
written  and  published  by  members  of  the  Department  of  English 
at  East  Carolina  University.  Of  particular  interest  is  Douglas  J. 
McMillan’s  study  of  folkways  in  Mr.  Pierce’s  fiction,  with 
emphasis  on  the  author’s  use  of  (a)  proverbs,  (b)  cures  and 
spells,  (c)  spirits,  and  (d)  signs,  premonitions,  or  forewarnings 
of  a future  unfavorable  happening.  In  an  interview,  Mr.  Pierce 
said  that  “when  you  are  in  close  touch  with  the  people  you 
portray,  you  don’t  have  to  look  for  folk  language.  It  is  there.  I 
think  that  . . . many  rural  people  depend  on  folk  beliefs  for 
survival.  If  they’ve  got  an  immediate  portent  or  cure  that  they 
believe  in,  can  cling  to,  they  are  helped  through  the  night." 

THE  SHORT  FICTION  OF  CHARLES  W.  CHESNUTT  is  the 

title  of  a book  published  by  the  Howard  University  Press. 
Chesnutt  is  the  Fayetteville  writer  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
who  used  black  folklore  for  dramatic  and  artistic  effects  in  his 
short  stories  and  novels.  The  book  is  edited  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Dr.  Sylvia  Lyons  Render,  first  vice  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Folklore  Society. 

RUTHERFORD  COUNTY.  Last  April,  John  Foster  West, 
past  president  of  the  Society,  was  in  Rutherford  County  visit- 
ing high  schools  and  encouraging  students  to  collect  the  lore 
of  their  region.  Professor  West,  at  Appalachian  State  University 
in  Boone,  is  a teacher  of  folklore  there. 


Horton  Barker  : Folk  Singer  Supreme 


by  W.  Amos  Abrams 


Born  on  August  23,  1889,  Horton  Barker,  beloved  balladeer 
of  Chilhowis,  Virginia,  was  the  son  of  Proctor  and  Lucy  J . 
(Edwards)  Barker.  When  he  was  three  years  old,  he  fell  over  a 
chair  and  one  corner  struck  his  left  eye,  leaving  him  partially, 
and  later  completely,  blind  in  his  damaged  eye.  The  resulting 
strain  on  his  right  eye  produced  such  sympathetic  damage  that 
both  eyes  were  removed  on  November  13,  1910. 

Barker  was  never  married  although  he  would  tell  you,  "I 
was  always  two-thirds  willing:  I was  willing  and  the  preacher 
was  willing,  but  I never  did  find  the  party  of  the  third  part 
willing.”  When  asked  what  he  did  to  keep  busy,  he  explained, 
“Oh,  I just  sing  sweet  songs  to  keep  the  ladies  gay  and  try  to 
bring  some  sunshine  in  many  dark  corners.”  He  learned  his  vast 
repertory  of  valuable  folksongs  and  English  ballads  from  his 
mother  who,  in  turn,  had  learned  them  from  her  mother,  and 
from  his  classmates  at  the  Staunton  Vocational  School. 

Through  the  years  he  appeared  on  programs  with  such  well- 
known  folk  singers  as  Frank  Warner,  Cratis  Williams,  Frank 
Proffitt,  Doc  Watson  and  his  son  Merle,  Dr.  I.  G.  Greer,  and 
“Sailor”  Dad  Hunt.  He  experienced  his  greatest  thrills,  so  he 
said,  when  he  sang  for  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  the  White 
Top  Mountain  Folk  Festival,  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Folk 
Festival,  and  at  the  Newport  Festival  in  Rhode  Island. 


t This  is  the  fifth  article  in  NCFJ  on  ballads  and  singers  by 
Dr.  Abrams  (2701  Anderson  Drive,  Raleigh  27608).  The  first 
four  were  on  Frank  Proffitt  (Nov.,  1966),  Uncle  Pat  Fry 
(Nov.,  1968),  Della  Adams  Bostic  (Sept.,  1973)  and  “Sweet 
Sally"  (Nov.,  1973). 
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Although  I visited  Barker  only  three  times,  he  became  a 
very  special  person  to  me  on  August  18,  1941.  Accompanied  by 
Richard  Chase,  himself  a folklorist  of  note,  Barker  had  come  to 
the  campus  of  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  in  Boone  to 
appear  on  a folksong  festival  program  staged  for  the  student 
body  and  for  ballad  lovers  in  the  community.  It  has  been  my 
happy  fortune  to  collect  from  some  of  the  most  gifted  singers  in 
the  Appalachians,  but  no  male  singer  was  ever  able  to  do  with 
an  audience  what  Horton  Barker  did  with  his  that  August  day. 
Sure  of  himself,  never  stumbling  for  words,  and  possessing  a 
sweet-sounding  voice  with  a wide  range,  neither  strident  nor 
strained,  he  sang  articulately  with  an  apt  mood-interpretation, 
whether  the  song  happened  to  be  melancholy  or  humorous,  and 
whether  it  dealt  with  true,  true  love  and  its  vagaries  or  the 
infelicities  of  domestic  strife.  An  appreciative  audience  gave 
him  a standing  ovation.  On  this  occasion  he  sang  “The  Twa 
Sisters,”  “The  Rich  Old  Lady,”  “Pretty  (Sweet)  Sally,”  “Ed- 
ward,” "Riddles  Wisely  Expounded,”  “Barbara  Allen,”  “The 
Farmer’s  Curst  Wife,”  “The  Wayfaring  Stranger,”  “Lord  Thomas 
and  Fair  Ellender,”  and  “The  Riddle  Song.”  Never  after  this 
experience  was  I able  to  forget  the  power  of  this  man’s 
performance. 

As  a result  of  his  popularity,  and  by  special  request,  I 
invited  him  to  return  for  our  folklore  festival  on  April  25,  1942. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  our  house  guest  and  much  that  hap- 
pened during  his  visit  I still  remember  vividly.  I met  him  at 
the  bus  station,  and  no  passenger  was  as  dapper  and  as  per- 
sonally appealing.  Fifty-three  years  of  age  and  with  black 
hair  and  a black  mustache,  in  prime  health,  he  moved  with  con- 
fidence and  certainty  even  though  he  was  using  a white  cane  to 
keep  him  oriented.  After  dinner  we  rode  to  the  college  for  the 
program  to  find  the  auditorium  packed  with  students  and  visitors 
from  Boone.  My  recordings  preserve  these  opening  remarks 
prior  to  his  first  song: 

“It’s  indeed  a pleasure  for  me  to  get  back  to  Boone.  I 
have  thought  so  often  of  my  previous  visit  with  Dr.  Abrams  and 
have  longed  to  be  able  to  come  back.  The  songs  which  I will 
try  to  sing  tonight  are  songs  that-please  don’t  ask  me  when  or 
where  I learned  them  because  they  have  become  so  much  a part 
of  me  that  I wouldn’t  be  able  to  tell  you.  They  are  things 
which  we  grow  into  and  they  are  things  which  we  can’t  get 
away  from  and  wouldn’t  if  we  could.  And  I think  that  is  the 
beauty  of  our  folk  music-the  fact  that  we  sing  it  so  uncon- 
sciously that  we  may  even  forget  that  we  have  an  audience. 
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Now  if  I should  forget  my  words  slightly,  I won’t  be  embar- 
rassed because  I’ll  have— I’ll  have-the  same  feeling  that  I 
always  have  in  singing  these  old  songs  when  I would  be  at 
home  or  out  along  the  road  or  anywhere.  We  sing  ’em,  or  try  to 
sing  ’em  just  as  naturally  as  if  we  were  utterly  alone  and  I 
think  that’s  really,  after  all,  the  beauty  of  our  folk-ballad 
singing.” 

He  paused.  Ho  cleared  his  throat  from  his  rather  long 
introductory  commentary.  Then  with  perfect  pitch  and  a beauti- 
ful tone,  he  shattered  the  heavy  silence  in  the  auditorium  with 
this  first  stanza  of  an  eleven-stanza  classic: 

There  was  a little  ship  and  she  sailed  on  the  sea 

And  the  name  of  the  ship  was  the  Turkish  Reveli: 

She  sailed  on  the  lonely,  lonesome  water; 

She  sailed  on  the  lonesome  sea. 

For  his  program  he  sang  thirteen  songs,  including  five  repeats 
from  his  1941  program:  “The  Wayfaring  Stranger,"  “The  Rich 
Old  Lady,”  “The  Farmer’s  Curst  Wife,”  "Pretty  Sally,”  and 
“The  Twa  Sisters.”  In  addition  to  “The  Golden  Willow  Tree” 
with  which  he  had  begun  his  program,  he  sang  “Rollie  Trudum,” 
“This  Is  the  Truth  Sent  from  Above,”  "The  Miller’s  Will,” 
“William  Hall,”  “Wondrous  Love,”  and  “Devilish  Mary.” 

His  concluding  number  evoked  this  preliminary  statement: 
"I  guess  you  may  not  recognize  this  next  song.  It  is  ‘To  My 
Right  Folly  Diddle  Dero.’  It’s  very  short,  and  some  way  it 
always  appealed  to  me.  While  it’s-I  don’t  think-I’ve  never 
been  able  to  find  it  in  Cecil  Sharpe’s  collection  of  ballads, 
but  it’s  a song  that  I’ve  heard  all  my  life  and  my  grandmother 
heard  it  all  of  her  life;  so  I take  the  liberty,  then,  of  saying 
it’s  bound  to  be  a true  ballad;  and  another  reason  I will  take 
this  liberty  is  the  fact  that  I’ve  never  heard  of  its  being  written 
down-never  heard  of  that  kind-it’s  just  handed  down  from 
mouth  to  mouth.”  With  these  introductory  comments  he  sang 
this  first  stanza  of  a three-stanza  song: 

Young  women,  they'll  run  like  hares  on  the  mountain. 
Young  women,  they’ll  run  like  hares  on  the  mountain, 

If  I were  a young  man,  I’d  soon  go  a-hunting. 

To  my  right  folly  diddle  dero. 

To  my  right  fol  diddle  dee. 

The  program  ended,  followed  by  tumultuous  applause,  and 
soon  Barker  and  I were  sitting  on  my  front  porch,  third  house 
on  Faculty  Row,  enjoying  the  first  touch  of  approaching  spring. 
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Being  intellectually  curious  and  having  a more  than  average 
interest  in  American  literature,  he  quizzed  me  on  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper  and  I quizzed  him  about  the  various  sources  of 
his  many  ballads. 

Horton  Barker  was  such  a warm  person,  so  genuine  and 
self-reliant,  that  people  easily  forgot  his  total  blindness.  And 
here  hangs  a true  story  to  which  each  of  us  referred  often,  he 
with  warranted  amusement  and  I with  merited  embarrassment. 
His  bedroom  was  upstairs,  to  the  left,  and  the  bath  was  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs.  When  bedtime  came,  I went  upstairs  with 
him,  of  course,  turned  on  the  overhead  light  and  the  bedside 
lamp,  told  him  where  the  bathroom  was  located,  and  then  bade 
him  goodnight  with  these  words:  “Mr.  Barker,  I certainly  hope 
you  rest  well,  for  you  deserve  a good  night’s  sleep.  I’ll  just 
turn  off  the  overhead  light,  and  you  can  turn  off  the  bedside 
lamp  when  you  retire.” 

“Why,  bless  your  heart,  Dr.  Abrams,”  he  replied,  "just 
turn  both  of  them  off.  I didn’t  even  know  we  had  a light  in  the 
room.” 

He  returned  to  his  home  in  Chilhowie  the  next  morning 
and  we  wrote  to  each  other  less  and  less  frequently  as  the 
years  passed.  Dr.  Frank  C.  Brown’s  health  began  to  fail.  His 
death  on  June  3,  1943,  ended  our  jaunts  together  in  search  of 
folk  materials.  I continued  to  collect  when  time  and  circum- 
stances permitted,  especially  with  Dr.  Cratis  Williams  of 
Boone,  a most  knowledgeable  folklorist,  and  from  students 
who  were  always  most  generous.  But  the  desire  became  less  and 
less  urgent. 

In  1946  I left  Boone,  moved  to  Raleigh,  and  thus  severed 
many  of  the  personal  day-by-day  relationships  which  had  kept 
alive  my  more  active  folklore  activities.  Twenty  years  passed 
happily  and  rapidly  and  I saw  my  retirement  age  approaching. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  fun  and,  hopefully,  worth- 
while to  prepare  some  written  accounts  of  my  experiences  with 
several  of  the  lovable  and  genuinely  authentic  folk  singers 
who  had  shared  their  treasures  with  me.  Among  those  to  be 
included,  of  course,  was  Horton  Barker  who  had  sung  for  me 
in  1941  and  1942. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board  to  the  Appalachian  Con- 
sortium, held  at  Mars  Hill  College  in  1971,  I learned  from 
Professor  Ambrose  Manning,  eminent  Tennessee  folklorist  at 
East  Tennessee  State  University,  that  Barker  was  still  sing- 
ing and  only  recently  had  sung  for  him.  From  Professor  Manning 
I secured  Barker’s  address  and  borrowed  the  photograph  which 
appears  in  this  story. 
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A letter  to  him  in  October,  1971,  brought  a heart-warming 
reply  five  days  later.  I wrote  again  in  early  November,  but  no 
answer  came  during  the  following  winter  months.  In  early  sum- 
mer, 1972,  my  research  for  this  account  beginning  to  take 
shape,  I telephoned  the  supervisor  of  the  rest  home  in  Marion, 
Virginia,  where  he  was  then  living,  and  learned  that  he  had 
fallen  and  broken  his  hip  and  had  been  hospitalized  since 
February,  that  he  was,  as  usual,  in  good  spirits,  and  that  he 
would  be  happy  to  have 
me  visit  him.  On  August 
20,  1972,  Mrs.  T.  M. 

Greer  of  Boone  and  I 
drove  to  Marion,  found 
the  Smyth  County  Hospi- 
tal, and  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  afternoon  with 
this  truly  marvelous  man- 
to  me,  a folk  singer 
supreme.  I was  not  one 
whit  surprised  to  dis- 
cover that  he  was  the 
“pet”  of  the  hospital, 
known  and  loved  by  every 
nurse  on  every  hall.  He 
was  but  three  days  away 
from  his  eighty-third  birth- 
day. He  could  sit  in  a 
chair  for  short  periods  of 
time,  but  an  insidious 
kidney  infection  and  necessary  doses  of  antibiotics,  in  pre- 
paration for  later  surgery,  kept  him  from  more  active  therapy. 

For  a while  we  reminisced  and  I was  able  to  verify  neces- 
sary dates  and  facts  for  this  essay.  And  would  you  believe  it? 
Under  these  difficult  circumstances,  he  lay  in  bed  and  sang 
again  for  Mrs.  Greer  and  me  several  variants  of  “Barbara 
Allen,’  distinguishing  most  articulately,  as  he  had  done  almost 
exactly  thirty  years  ago,  between  the  American  and  English 
versions  of  this  immortal  ballad. 

On  August  22  I wrote  him  to  thank  him  for  such  a happy 
visit.  On  October  10  I had  a card  saying  his  operation  had  been 
postponed  because  of  a need  for  more  blood.  My  last  letter  to 
him  followed  shortly  thereafter.  But  no  further  news  came  until 
January  23,  1973,  and  then  in  response  to  another  telephone 
call.  I asked  to  speak  to  the  supervisor  of  the  rest  home  where 
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Mr.  Barker  was  living  when  he  entered  the  hospital,  only  to 
learn  that  this  most  cooperative  lady  had  died  in  November. 
Her  successor,  however,  told  me  that  he  had  been  transferred 
from  the  hospital  to  the  Marion  Manor  Nursing  Home.  I then 
called  this  institution  and  the  cordial  nurse  in  charge  gave  me 
this  account:  “Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Barker  had  his  operation  and  he  is 
holding  his  own.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  has  been  improving 
recently.”  She  promised  to  go  to  his  room  and  tell  him  my 
story  about  him  was  now  written,  that  I sent  my  love,  and 
wished  him  an  encouraging  convalescence  and  a complete 
recovery  from  his  surgery. 

On  January  29,  1973,  I wrote  to  tell  him  how  happy  I was 
to  have  the  good  news  of  his  encouraging  recovery  from  his 
surgery.  I also  enclosed  a carbon  copy  of  his  story  submitted 
to  the  editors  of  the  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE  JOURNAL 
and  accepted  by  them. 

Easter  brought  me  a most  attractive  card  and  a personal 
note  saying,  'To  let  you  know  I am  getting  along  very  well.”  To 
these  I replied  on  May  14,  thanking  him  for  this  thoughtfulness 
and  assuring  him  that  his  story  would  becoming  out  in  the 
JOURNAL.  These  were  my  closing  words:  "Bless  your  heart! 
Please  take  care  of  yourself  and  let  me  have  a report  soon.” 

But  no  report  came.  Then  on  Monday  night,  August  13, 
Nurse  Rosamond  called  to  say  sadly  that  he  had  passed  away 
the  day  before,  and  that  she  had  promised  him  she  would  call 
me.  His  funeral  was  held  in  Chilhowie  on  August  14. 

Unable  to  attend  the  services,  I sent  a wreath  “with  all 
my  love,”  but  I had  some  emotional  difficulty  while  placing 
the  order  with  the  florist.  All  I could  hear  was  the  sweet  tenor 
voice  of  the  folk  singer  supreme  as  he  sang  for  me  in  the  long, 
long  ago: 


I’m  just  a poor  wayfaring  stranger 
Traveling  through  this  world  of  woe, 

And  there’s  no  danger,  toil  or  sorrow 
In  that  bright  world  to  which  I go. 

My  manuscripts  of  the  "Horton  Barker  Ballads”  were  metic- 
ulously transcribed  from  the  several  recordings  made  in  1941 
and  1942.  Copies  were  submitted  to  Dr.  Newman  Ivey  White, 
the  General  Editor  of  the  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  of  North 
Carolina  Folklore.  None  of  his  songs  appears  in  either  the 
second  (Folk  Ballads)  or  third  (Folk  Songs)  volumes  of  this 
anthology.  I must  conclude  that  either  they  were  not  judged  to 
be  “North  Carolina”  folklore,  having  been  collected  from  a 
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“Virginia”  folk  singer,  or  that  the  manuscripts  reached  the 
editors  too  late,  They  were  not  completely  lost  to  the  Col- 
lection, however,  for  later  the  musicological  editor,  Jan  Philip 
Schinhan,  included  both  the  melody  and  the  words  of  the  fol- 
lowing songs  in  Volume  IV:  “Devilish  Mary,"  pp.  343-44: 
“Edward,”  pp.  23-25;  “The  Farmer’s  Curst  Wife,”  pp.  116-17; 
“The  Rich  Old  Lady,”  pp.  241-42;  “Child  Riddles,”  p.  331; 
“The  Twa  Sisters,”  pp.  16-17;  “William  Hall,"  pp.  348-49;  and 
“The  Riddle  Song,"  p.  27. 

For  the  following  Barker  songs  included  in  Volume  IV, 
Dr.  Schinhan  used  only  the  melody  and  its  attendant  verses: 
“Pretty  Sally,”  p.  166;  and  “Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Ellender,” 
p.  38.  The  melody  for  each  of  these  songs,  also  without  full 
word-texts,  appears  in  Volume  V:  “The  Way  faring  Stranger,” 
p.  493;  and  “Wondrous  Love,"  p.  495. 

The  Barker  versions  of  the  following  songs  are  not  in  the 
Brown  Collection , although  they  may  very  well  appear  in  some 
other  publications  with  which  I am  not  familiar.  This  story 
would  be  incomplete,  or  so  it  seems  to  me,  if  it  did  not  include 
full  texts  of  the  Barker  songs  not  printed  in  complete  form  in 
the  Brown  Collection. 

TO  MY  RIGHT  FOLLY  DIDDLE  DERO 

1.  Young  women,  they’ll  run  like  hares  on  the  mountain, 
Young  women,  they’ll  run  like  hares  on  the  mountain, 

If  I were  but  a young  man,  I’d  soon  go  a-hunting. 

To  my  right  folly  diddle  dero, 

To  my  right  fol  diddle  dee. 

2.  Young  women,  they’ll  swim  like  ducks  in  the  water, 
Young  women,  they’ll  swim  like  ducks  in  the  water, 

If  I were  but  a young  man,  I’d  go  and  swim  after. 

To  my  right  folly  diddle  dero 

To  my  right  fol  diddle  dee. 

3.  Young  women,  they’ll  sing  like  birds  in  the  bushes, 
Young  women,  they’ll  sing  like  birds  in  the  bushes, 

If  I were  but  a young  man.  I’d  go  and  bang  those  bushes. 

To  my  right  folly  diddle  dero, 

To  my  right,  fol  diddle  dee. 


THE  GOLDEN  WILLOW  TREE 

1.  There  was  a little  ship  and  she  sailed  on  the  sea 
And  the  name  of  the  ship  was  the  Turkish  Rebeli; 
She  sailed  on  the  lonely,  lonesome  water. 

She  sailed  on  the  lonesome  sea. 
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2.  There  was  another  ship  that  sailed  on  the  sea, 

And  the  name  of  this  ship  was  the  Golden  Willow  Tree;4 
She  sailed  on  the  lonely,  lonesome  water. 

She  sailed  on  the  lonesome  sea. 

3.  Up  stepped  a little  sailor  saying,  "What  will  you  give  to  me 
If  I will  sink  that  ship  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea? 

If  I’ll  sink  her  in  the  lonely,  lonesome  water? 

If  I’ll  sink  her  in  the  lonesome  sea?” 

4.  "I  have  a house  and  I have  land, 

And  I have  a daughter  that  shall  be  at  your  command, 

If  you’ll  sink  her  in  the  lonely,  lonesome  water, 

If  you’ll  sink  her  in  the  lonesome  sea.” 

5.  He  bowed  on  his  breast  and  away  swam  he, 

He  swam  till  he  came  to  the  Turkish  Rebeli; 

He  sunk  her  in  the  lonely,  lonesome  water, 

He  sunk  her  in  the  lonesome  sea. 

6.  He  had  a little  augur  all  set  for  to  bore; 

He  bored  nine  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  floor; 

Yes,  he  sunk  her  in  the  lonely,  lonesome  water; 

Yes,  he  sunk  her  in  the  lonesome  sea. 

7.  Some  had  hats  and  some  had  caps 
And  trying  to  stop  the  salt  water  gaps; 

But  she  sunk  in  the  lonely,  lonesome  water, 

She  sunk  in  the  lonesome  sea. 

8.  Some  were  playing  cards,  and  some  were  shooting  dice 
While  others  stood  around  a-giving  good  advice; 

And  she  sunk  in  the  lonely,  lonesome  water, 

She  sunk  in  the  lonesome  sea. 

9.  “Now  I’ll  not  be  as  good  as  my  word, 

And  neither  will  I take  you  in  on  board. 

Though  you’ve  sunk  her  in  the  lonely,  lonesome  water. 
Though  you’ve  sunk  her  in  the  lonesome  sea." 

10.  “If  it  were  not  for  the  love  I have  for  your  men, 

I’d  do  unto  you  just  as  I have  done  unto  them; 

I’d  sink  you  in  the  lonely,  lonesome  water; 

I’d  sink  you  in  the  lonesome  sea." 

11.  He  bowed  on  his  breast  and  down  sunk  he, 

A-bidding  farewell  to  The  Golden  Willow  Tree; 

He  sunk  in  the  lonely,  lonesome  water; 

He  sunk  in  the  lonesome  sea. 


ROLLIE  TRUDUM 


1.  I went  out  one  morning  to  take  the  morning  air, 

Rollie  trudum,  trudum,  tru  dolly  day, 

I went  out  one  morning  to  take  the  morning  air. 

There  stood  a woman  talking  to  her  daughter  fair, 
Rollie  trudum,  trudum,  tru  dolly  day. 

2.  “Hush  your  silly  talking  and  hold  that  rattling  tongue,’ 
Rollie  trudum,  trudum,  tru  dolly  day. 

"Hush  your  silly  talking  and  hold  that  rattling  tongue. 
For  to  marry  you  know  you  are  too  young,” 

Rollie  trudum,  trudum,  tru  dolly  day. 

3.  “Suppose  that  I were  willing,  where’d  you  find  a man?’ 
Rollie  trudum,  trudum,  tru  dolly  day. 

"Suppose  that.  I were  willing,  where’d  you  find  a man?’ 
“Lord  Sakes,  Mammy,  I could  get  old  Dandy  Sam," 
Rollie  trudum,  trudum,  tru  dolly  day. 

4.  "Suppose  Sam  was  to  slight  you  as  you  did  him  before, 
Rollie  trudum,  trudum,  tru  dolly  day. 

“Suppose  Sam  was  to  slight  you  as  you  did  him  before, 
“La  sakes.  Mammy,  I could  get  a dozen  more,” 

Rollie  trudum,  trudum,  tru  dolly  day. 

5.  "Such  as  doctors  or  lawyers  or  boys  that  follow  plows, 
Rollie  trudum,  tru  dolly  day, 

"Doctors  or  lawyers  or  boys  that  follow  plows. 

Lord  sakes,  Mammy,  I wanta  marry  now,” 

Rollie  trudum,  trudum,  tru  dolly  day. 

6.  Now  my  daughter’s  married  and  what  shall  I do? 

Rollie  trudum,  trudum,  tru  dolly  day. 

Now  my  daughter’s  married  and  what  shall  I do? 

“Lord  sakes,  girls,  well,  I believe  I’ll  marry,  too.” 
Rollie  trudum,  trudum,  tru  dolly  day. 


THE  TRUTH  SENT  FROM  ABOVE 

1.  This  is  the  truth  sent  from  above, 

The  truth  of  God,  the  God  of  love; 
Therefore  don’t  turn  me  from  your  door 
But  harken  all,  both  rich  and  poor. 

2.  The  first  thing  which  I do  relate. 

It  is  that  God  did  man  create; 

The  next  thing  which  to  you  I’ll  tell, 
Woman  was  made  with  him  to  dwell. 
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3.  And  after  this  ’twas  God’s  own  choice 
To  place  them  both  in  Paradise, 

There  to  remain  from  evil  free 
Except  they  ate  of  such  a tree. 

4.  But  they  did  eat  which  was  a sin, 

And  thus  their  ruin  did  begin; 

They  ruined  themselves,  both  you  and  me. 
And  all  of  their  posterity. 

5.  Thus  we  were  heirs  to  endless  woes 
Till  God  the  Lord  did  interpose; 

And  so  a promise  soon  did  run 
That  he’d  redeem  us  by  his  son.  . . . 

(Incomplete;  space  on  disk  gave  out.) 


THE  MILLER’S  WILL 

1.  There  was  an  old  miller  who  lived  all  alone; 
He  had  three  sons  that  were  almost  grown; 
He  was  about  to  make  his  will 

And  all  he  had  was  a little  old  mill. 

Hi  low  diddle  lal  day. 

2.  The  miller  called  to  his  oldest  son, 

"Son,  oh,  son,  I’m  almost  gone 
And  if  to  you  this  mill  I make 

Pray  tell  me  the  toll  that  you  aim  to  take.” 
Hi  low  diddle  lal  day. 

3.  "Father,  you  know  my  name  is  Jack; 

Out  of  a bushel  I’ll  take  a peck; 

If  my  fortune  I would  make. 

Now  this  is  the  toll  that  I mean  to  take.” 

Hi  low  diddle  lal  day. 

4.  “Son,  oh,  son,  I’m  afraid  you’re  a fool; 

You  have  not  learned  to  follow  my  rule. 

This  mill  to  you  I will  not  give 

For  by  such  a toll  no  man  can  live.” 

Hi  low  diddle  lal  day.  . . . 

(Incomplete.) 


WONDROUS  LOVE 

1.  What  wondrous  love  is  this, 
Oh,  my  soul, 

Oh,  my  soul? 

What  wondrous  love  is  this. 
Oh,  my  soul? 
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2.  What  wondrous  love  is  this, 

That  caused  the  Lord  of  Bliss 
To  send  such  perfect  peace 

To  my  soul, 

To  my  soul, 

To  send  such  perfect  peace  to  my  soul? 

3.  When  I was  sinking  down, 

Sinking  down, 

Sinking  down, 

When  I was  sinking  down, 

Sinking  down, 

4.  When  I was  sinking  down 
Beneath  God’s  righteous  ground, 

Christ  laid  aside  his  crown 

For  my  soul, 

For  my  soul. 

Christ  laid  aside  his  crown 
For  my  soul. 


LORD  THOMAS  AND  FAIR  ELLENDER 

1.  Lord  Thomas,  Lord  Thomas,  take  my  advice, 

Go  bring  the  Brown  Girl  home. 

For  she  has  land  and  a house  of  her  own; 

Fair  Ellender,  she  has  none. 

2.  He  called  to  his  waiting  maids, 

By  one,  by  two,  or  three, 

"Go  bridle,  go  saddle  my  milky  white  steed, 

Fair  Ellender  I must  see.” 

3.  He  rode  and  he  rode  till  he  came  to  her  door, 

So  lively  he  tingled  the  ring, 

And  none  was  so  ready  as  Fair  Ellender  herself 
As  she  rose  to  let  him  in. 

4.  “I’ve  come  to  ask  you  to  my  wedding  today.” 
"Bad  news,  Lord  Thomas,”  said  she, 

“For  I your  bride  I thought  I would  be, 

Bad  news,  Lord  Thomas,”  said  she. 

5.  She  called  to  her  father  and  mother 
To  make  them  both  as  one, 

“Shall  I go  to  Lord  Thomas’s  wedding 
Or  tarry  at  home  alone?” 

6.  She  called  to  her  waiting  maids, 

By  one,  by  two  or  three, 

"Go  bridle,  go  saddle  my  milky  white  steed, 
Lord  Thomas’s  wedding  I’ll  see.” 
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7.  She  dressed  herself  so  fine  in  silk, 

Her  very  maids  in  green, 

And  every  city  that  she  rode  through, 

They  took  her  to  be  some  queen. 

8.  She  rode  and  she  rode  till  she  came  to  his  gate, 
So  lively  she  tingled  the  ring. 

And  none  was  so  ready  as  Lord  Thomas  himself 
As  he  rose  to  let  her  in. 

(Lacks  concluding  stanza.) 


PRETTY  SALLY 

1.  There  was  a rich  lady  from  London  she  came; 

She  was  called  Pretty  Sally,  Pretty  Sally  by  name. 

Her  wealth  it  was  more  than  the  king,  he  possessed; 

Her  beauty  was  more  than  her  wealth  at  the  best. 

2.  There  was  a poor  doctor  was  living  hard  by 
Who  on  this  fair  lady  in  love  cast  his  eye. 

He  courted  her  nightly  a year  and  a day, 

But  still  she  refused  him  and  ever  said  nay. 

3.  "Oh,  Sally,  dear  Sally,  Pretty  Sally,”  says  he, 

“Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  our  love  can’t  agree? 

Your  cruel  unkindness  my  ruin  will  prove 
Unless  all  your  hatred  will  turn  into  love.” 

4.  “I  bear  you  no  hatred  nor  no  other  man, 

But,  truly,  to  fancy  you  I never  can. 

Give  over  your  courting;  I pray  you  be  still; 

For  you  I’ll  ne’er  marry  of  my  own  free  will.” 

5.  'Twas  soon  after  this  ere  a year  had  gone  by, 

Pretty  Sally  grew  sick  and  she  feared  she  would  die. 

She  tangled  was  in  love  and  herself  did  accuse; 

So  she  sent  for  the  doctor  she  once  had  refused. 

6.  “Oh,  am  I the  doctor  whose  skill  you  would  try, 

Or  am  I the  young  man  you  once  did  deny?” 

“Yes,  you  are  the  doctor  can  kill  or  can  cure, 

Unless  you  will  help  me  I’m  dying,  I’m  sure." 

7.  “Oh,  Sally,  dear  Sally,  oh,  Sally,”  says  he, 

“Oh,  don’t  you  remember  how  you  slighted  me? 

You  treated  me  coldly,  my  love  you  did  scorn, 

So  now  you  must  suffer  for  things  past  and  gone.” 

8.  “If  they  are  past  and  gone,  dear,  forget  and  forgive 
And  suffer  me  longer  in  this  world  to  live.” 

“I  never  can  forgive  you  until  my  dying  day 

But  on  your  grave  I'll  dance  when  you’re  laid  in  cold  clay.” 
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(This  variant  lacks  the  usual  two  concluding  stanzas:  the 
removal  of  the  rings  and  presentation  to  her  rejected  lover  and 
the  farewell  to  friends  and  admission  of  regret  for  her  vanity.) 


THE  WAYFARING  STRANGER 

1.  I’m  just  a poor  wayfaring  stranger 
Traveling  through  this  world  of  woe, 

And  there’s  no  danger,  toil,  nor  sorrow 
In  that  bright  world  to  which  I go. 

2.  I’m  going  there  to  meet  my  father; 

I’m  going  there  no  more  to  roam; 

I’m  only  going  over  Jordan, 

I’m  just  a-going  over  home. 

3.  I know  dark  clouds  may  gather  round  me; 

I know  my  way  is  rough  and  steep, 

But  golden  fields  lie  out  before  me 
Where  God’s  redeemed  no  more  shall  weep. 

4.  I’m  going  there  to  meet  my  mother, 

I’m  going  there  no  more  to  roam; 

I’m  only  going  over  Jordan, 

I’m  just  a-going  over  home. 


BLUEGRASS  BANJO  by  Peter  Wernick  (Oak  Publications, 
33  West  60  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10023,  $4.95),  another  of  its 
publisher’s  growing  list  of  Instruction  Guides  for  playing  various 
folk  instruments,  is  extraordinarily  complete  in  its  explanation 
of  three-finger,  bluegrass-style  banjo  playing.  Intended  to  pro- 
mote good  bluegrass  technique,  the  book  is  perhaps  best  for  the 
beginner,  but  should  contribute  to  the  developing  style  of 
seasoned  banjo  players.  Wernick  explains,  with  numerous  dia- 
grams and  sketches  and  songs,  how  to  tune  the  banjo,  how  to 
play  chords,  how  to  pick  out  tunes,  how  to  practice  both  right- 
and  left-hand  techniques,  how  to  improvise.  And  the  book  con- 
tains an  inserted  (Soundsheet)  record  to  demonstrate  the  in- 
structions. It  includes  sections  on  practicing  with  records,  an 
annotated  discography  for  choosing  appropriate  records  to  use, 
and  appendices  on  buying  and  maintaining  a banjo,  on  how  the 
banjo  works,  and  on  different  styles  of  banjos. 

BLUEGRASS  FIDDLE  by  Gene  Lowinger  (from  the  same 
publisher  at  $3.95)  is  another  Instruction  Guide,  but  seems 
less  complete  for  the  beginning  fiddler.  We  can  recommend 
both,  however,  to  any  admirer  of  folk  music  who  despaired  of  a 
chance  to  learn  bluegrass  techniques. 


Publications 


WHISTLE  IN  THE  GRAVEYARD:  FOLKTALES  TO  CHILL 
YOUR  BONES  by  Maria  Leach  (Viking,  128  pp.,  $5.95)  is 
another  exciting  book  for  the  ten-year-old  youngster.  Among  its 
twenty-nine  tales  are  six  from  North  Carolina,  proving  once 
again  that  our  state  is  rich  in  ghostlore  and  witchlore.  “Old 
Tom  Comes  Home”  by  J erry  Joines,  about  the  homeloving  cat 
who  wouldn’t  be  killed  but  came  back  from  its  execution  with 
its  head  in  its  mouth,  came  verbatim  from  our  pages  (Feb., 
1972).  Also  from  North  Carolina  is  a Blackbeard  yarn,  a recipe 
on  how  to  become  a witch,  and  one,  new  to  us,  about  a drowned 
man’s  ghost  in  Southport.  For  the  adult,  a series  of  notes  are 
appended  with  sources  for  the  tales  and  motifs  from  Stith  Thomp- 
son. We  highly  recommend  this  book  for  all  school  libraries. 
The  fascinating  illustrations  are  by  Ken  Rinciari. 

MONSTER  TALES:  VAMPIRES,  WEREWOLVES,  AND 
THINGS  (Rand  McNally,  $3.95,  illus.,  117  pp.)  is  a group  of  six 
original  tales  by  different  writers,  edited  by  Robert  Bloch.  Young 
readers  ages  10  to  14  will  find  the  stories  ‘horrible’  enough  to 
please  them.  The  settings  are  Arizona,  France,  Wales,  England, 
and  an  upstate  New  York  boys  camp.  There’s  a delicious  witch, 
a monster  frog,  and  a “werewolf  boy.”  Folklore  books  for  young- 
sters are  getting  more  numerous  and  more  expert  all  the  time. 
This  is  a good  one. 

WORSE  THINGS  WAITING  is  the  title  of  Manly  Wade 
Wellman’s  new  collection  of  occult,  macabre  stories  (Carcosa 
Press,  P.  O.  Box  1064,  Chapel  Hill  27514,  352  pp.,  $9.50). 
Among  them  are  two  further  North  Carolina  adventures  of  John 
the  Balladeer,  the  central  character  in  the  author’s  masterwork 
Who  Fears  the  Devil?  (1963).  "Frogfather”  tells  of  a monster 
amphibian  who  protects  his  little  creatures  in  the  swamp 
country,  and  “Sin’s  Doorway”  takes  John  to  the  hills  and  into  a 
“gardinel,”  which  looks  like  a house  but  isn’t  quite  a house  at 
all.  "Come  into  My  Parlour”  also  features  a “gardinel,”  this 
time  rather  like  a giant  Venus’s  fly-trap,  big  enough  to  imprison 
a man.  In  "The  Pineys”  a man  of  science  stumbles  upon  an 
ancient  protector  of  the  pine  trees  along  Drowning  Creek.  Not 
only  do  these  four  tales  add  to  the  fictional  folklore  of  North 
Carolina,  but  they  and  many  others  make  the  hair  on  the 
reader’s  scalp  stand  right  straight  up. 

HISTORICAL  ABSTRACTS  and  AMERICA:  HISTORY  AND 
LIFE,  published  by  the  American  Bibliographical  Center  in 
Santa  Barbara,  abstracts  and  indexes  articles  appearing  in  this 
journal. 


Ghosts  and  Hidden  Treasures 


by  Michael  O.  Thomas 


“Unfortunately  . . . ,”  writes  Ruth  Ann  Musick  in  the  May, 
1973,  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal,  “ghosts  seem  to  have 
been  greatly  maligned.”  She  goes  on  to  point  out  that  "about 
90%  of  them  return  with  better  behavior  than  many  of  the  living.” 
Also,  as  in  the  two  tales  to  be  dealt  with  here,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  ghosts  to  reveal  hidden  treasure.  Certainly  this  aspect  of 
their  behavior  deserves  recognition,  if  not  praise. 

These  two  tales  from  Eastern  North  Carolina  were  told  to 
me  by  two  of  my  aunts,  Miss  Lee  Thomas,  age  63,  and  Miss 
Corinne  Thomas,  age  70,  in  June  of  1973.  The  two  sisters  at 
present  reside  in  Kinston  but  spent  most  of  their  childhoods 
on  farms  in  Greene  and  Lenoir  counties.  Theirs  is  a rich  store 
of  the  folklore  of  the  area,  and  they  were  willing  and  gracious 
informants.  The  tales,  as  quoted  here,  are  told  by  my  Aunt  Lee. 
Aunt  Sis  (Corinne)  helped  in  furnishing  details.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  reconstruct,  this  is  what  my  Aunt  Lee  said: 

ONE 

There  was  an  old  house  down  around  Snow  Hill  that  people 
said  was  haunted.  Things  had  been  seen  there  and  things  heard, 
and  the  man  that  owned  the  place  said  that,  anybody  who  could 
stay  there  all  night  could  have  it.  There  was  a Mr.  Jones  who 
decided  to  give  it  a try,  and  he  took  his  family  with  him  to 
spend  the  night.  Late  that  night,  after  the  children  had  been 
put  to  bed,  Mr.  Jones  and  his  wife  were  sitting  by  the  fire  read- 
ing the  Bible,  when  a black  cat  came  down  the  stairs  and  passed 
through  the  room  and  went  out  the  door.  Mr.  Jones  went  on 
reading  the  Bible,  and  a while  later  a man  in  a black  overcoat 


t The  author,  a native  of  Kinston,  is  a history  major  at  North 
Carolina  State  University. 
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came  down  the  stairs  and  disappeared.  Mr.  Jones  kept  on  read- 
ing the  Bible,  Later  on  the  same  man  in  the  same  black  overcoat 
came  back  down  the  stairs,  and  Mr.  Jones  asked  him,  “What  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  do  you 
want?’  The  man  in  the  black  overcoat  then  told  him  to  go  up- 
stairs. He  told  him  where  there  was  a part  of  a room  that  had 
been  sealed  off  and  that  inside  it  he  would  find  a black  overcoat 
with  some  money  in  the  pocket.  Mr.  Jones  went  upstairs  and 
found  the  money.  The  overcoat  was  the  same  as  the  one  the 
ghost  had  been  wearing. 

A similar  episode  can  be  found  in  the  Brown  Collection , 
I,  686,  where  a reward  is  promised  for  staying  overnight  in  a 
supposedly  haunted  house.  There,  also,  while  reading  his  Bible, 
the  man  is  approached  by  a ghost  who  reveals  hidden  money  to 
him. 

My  aunts,  when  questioned,  related  to  me  that  the  tale  of 
Mr.  Jones  and  the  man  in  the  black  overcoat  had  been  told  to 
them  when  they  were  young  children.  Their  informant  was  a 
Mrs.  Tillman,  who  happened  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Jones’s  daughters. 
Mrs.  Tillman,  it  seems,  also  had  a profitable  encounter  with  a 
ghost.  This  is  the  way  my  Aunt  Lee  described  it. 

TWO 

Now  I don’t  know  if  it’s  true  or  not,  but  she  told  it  to  be 
true.  She  was  out  chopping  cotton.  This  was  after  she  got 
married  and  moved  down  around  Hugo.  Her  baby  was  sick,  and 
every  now  and  then  she’d  go  back  to  the  house  to  see  about  him. 
Once,  when  she  was  walking  back  to  the  house,  she  saw  a 
woman  coming  towards  her  down  the  path.  And  then  the  woman 
disappeared.  Well,  Mrs.  Tillman  had  to  keep  going  back  and 
forth  from  the  field  to  the  house,  and  the  same  thing  happened 
twice  more.  The  third  time  she  asked  the  woman,  “What  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  do  you  want?” 
Nearby  there  stood  an  old  walnut  tree  beside  a graveyard,  and 
the  woman  told  Mrs.  Tillman  to  step  off  ever  so  many  steps  from 
that  tree  toward  the  graveyard  and  dig  and  she’d  find  money.  She 
did,  and  she  said  she  found  some.  Like  I said,  I don’t  know  if 
it’s  true  or  not,  but  she  told  it  to  be  true. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  two  tales  were  related  without  much 
detail.  When  questioned  further  concerning  the  first  tale,  my 
aunts  responded  that  Mr.  Jones’s  lucky  encounter  probably  took 
place  around  1910  or  1912,  and  that  the  portion  of  the  room  had 
been  sealed  off  because  “the  owner  of  the  house  had  died  of 
smallpox,  and  nobody  wanted  to  handle  his  things."  If  this  is 
true,  then  it  does  not  seem  odd  that  no  one  desired  to  take  up 
residence  in  the  house,  and  that  stories  of  its  being  haunted 
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might  arise.  My  aunts  did  not  know  the  exact  location  of  the 
house.  They  could  only  say  that  it  was  “somewhere  around  Snow 
Hill,”  which  is  the  county  seat  of  Greene  County.  However,  they 
did  not  believe  that  the  house  could  be  standing  today.  “It  was 
an  old  house  when  all  this  took  place.”  The  amount  of  money 
Mr.  Jones  found  in  the  overcoat  was  said  to  have  been  “several 
thousand  dollars.” 

Mrs.  Tillman’s  encounter  with  the  lady  ghost,  whose  iden- 
tity, she  told  my  aunts  was  unknown  to  her,  was  said  to  have 
taken  place  on  a farm  near  Hugo  in  Lenoir  County  about  1916  or 
1917.  When  asked  if  she  thought  it  possible  that  the  two  tales 
told  by  Mrs.  Tillman  might  have  been  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
presence  of  money  acquired  by  illegal  means,  Aunt  Lee  replied, 
“No,  I don’t  think  so.  They  were  awfully  stingy  but  Christian 
people."  I could  not  personally  contact  Mrs.  Tillman,  as  I was 
told  that  “she  passed  away  about  two  years  ago.” 

The  helpful  ghosts  of  the  above  two  tales  might  properly 
be  termed  “revenants.”  According  to  Jan  Harold  Brunvand  in 
The  Study  of  American  Folklore  (1968,  p.  89),  these  ghosts 
“return  from  the  world  of  the  dead,  usually  only  temporarily,” 
are  “harmless  to  anyone  with  a clear  conscience,”  and  “more 
commonly  they  return  for  such  a purpose  as  to  reveal  hidden 
treasure.”  Stories  of  such  helpful  revenants  and  revealing  hidden 
treasure  are  quite  common  in  collections  of  ghost  tales.  Several 
versions  can  be  found  in  Musick’s  The  Telltale  Lilac  Bush  and 
Other  West  Virginia  Ghost  Tales  (1965,  pp.  43-48)  and  in  col- 
lections by  John  Harden  and  Vance  Randolph. 

All  such  tales  I read  in  the  various  collections  shared 
common  motifs  with  those  found  in  the  two  tales  presented  here. 
Five  motifs  from  the  first  tale  and  one  from  the  second  are 
listed  in  Stith  Thompson’s  Motif  Index  of  Folk  Literature  (1955, 
vols.  II  and  III): 

ONE.  E371  Return  from  the  dead  to  reveal  hidden  treasure 
E373.1  Money  received  from  ghost  as  reward  for  bravery 
E402  Mysterious  ghostlike  noises  heard 
E436.2  Cat’s  crossing  one’s  path  sign  of  ghosts 
H1411  Fear  test:  Staying  in  a haunted  house 
TWO.  E373  Ghost  bestows  gift  on  living 

Also  common  to  both  of  these  tales  and  to  many  other  ghost 
tales  is  the  practice  of  invoking  the  trinity  in  order  to  make  a 
ghost  reveal  his  purpose.  This  practice  was  explained  by  my 
Aunt  Lee  as  what  she  “had  always  heard  you  were  supposed  to 
say  if  you  saw  a ghost.”  Another  frequent  occurrence  is  the 
presence  of  religious  objects  such  as  a Bible  or  cross  in  tales 
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involving  ghostly  encounters.  It  seems  that  the  presence  of  such 
religious  materials  is  felt  to  offer  protection  and  some  amount 
of  control  over  the  returning  spirit.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
no  protection  would  be  needed  in  the  presence  of  such  good- 
hearted  ghosts  as  encountered  by  Mr.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Tillman. 

Folklore  traditions,  says  Brunvand,  “reveal  the  common 
life  of  the  mind  below  the  level  of  ‘high’  or  formal  culture, 
which  is  recorded  by  civilizations  as  the  learned  heritage  of 
their  times”  (p.  1).  These  two  tales  of  hidden  treasure  reflect  a 
tendency  to  remember  that  which  is  unusual  and  out  of  the 
ordinary,  and  their  being  told  is  a means  of  adding  excitement 
and  interest  to  life.  It  is  understandable  that  such  tales  are 
remembered  and  passed  on  in  oral  tradition,  and  is  also  easy  to 
see  how  changes  might  be  wrought  with  each  telling,  and  thus 
many  variations  arise.  Of  no  small  consideration  here  is  that 
tales  of  encounters  with  ghosts  or  spirits  at  least  imply  that 
there  is  an  afterlife  and  thus  give  credibility  to  common  religious 
beliefs.  An  added  attraction  in  these  two  tales,  and  those 
similar  to  them,  is  the  prospect  that  one  might  be  the  recipient 
of  a large  quantity  of  easy  money.  It  is  a pleasant  prospect  over 
which  to  muse,  and  I for  one  would  gladly  shake  hands  with 
such  a benevolent  ghost. 


Horseshoe,  North  Carolina 

by  Robert  Morgan 
Cornell  University 


Little  town  by  the  river 
I nail  you  up  in  my  memory 
for  good  luck  far  from  home, 
as  an  emblem  I 
pass  under  hardly 
noticing  you’re  so  constant 
and  everyday 

there  in  the  crook  of  The  French  Broad’s  arm, 
in  the  frog  marshes. 

I like  to  pick  up  and  play 
with  you,  toss  you  around 
trying  to  score 
on  the  peg  of  meaning  out 
here  in  the  vast  and  traveling 
world. 


A Little  Bird  Told  Me  : A Note 

by  Pege  Bulger  Kohn 


“For  a bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  which  hath 
wings  shall  tell  the  matter. ’’-Ecclesiastes  10:20 


In  A Dictionary  of  Cliches,  Eric  Partridge  lists  “a  little 
bird  told  me”  as  a particularly  hackneyed  and  objectionable 
phrase.  This  pronouncement  we  may  accept;  however,  where 
does  this  trite  expression  come  from?  Why  a bird?  Partridge 
gives  no  clue,  merely  a quotation  of  Swift’s  dating  from  1711. 

Bird  and  fowl  augury  was,  and  is,  widely  practiced  in  folk 
communities.  Hazlitt’s  Dictionary  of  Faith  and  Folklore  lists 
an  impressive  array  of  predictions  to  be  read  in  bird  flights  and 
songs.  The  belief  that  the  song  of  crows  foreshadows  bad  luck 
was  so  well  known  that  in  1609  Thomas  Dekker  printed  The 
Raven’s  Almanac  in  which  he  predicted  the  calamities  in  store 
for  the  world. 

The  list  of  folk  beliefs  centering  on  birds  is  massive:  they 
are  proclaimers  of  omens,  revealers  of  secrets,  originators  of 
music,  messengers  of  the  gods,  and  guardians  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  Among  the  entries  in  Thompson’s  Motif  Index  of 
Folk  Literature  we  find:  bird  betrays  hiding  place  of  virgin 
(B  131.6);  bird  as  devil’s  messenger  (G  303.10.17);  bird  shows 
way  by  singing  (B151 .2.0.3);  bird  of  truth  (B  131);  murder  is 
discovered  through  knowledge  of  bird  languages  (N  271.4);  pre- 
diction by  bird  (B  143);  speaking  bird  tells  of  treasure  (N  537); 
birds  as  messengers  of  the  gods  (A  165.2.2);  and  birds  tell  a 
secret  (B  122.11).  The  “Bird  of  Truth"  (B  131-131.6)  is  one  of 
the  most  widespread  of  folktale  motifs  and  has  been  collected 


t Ms.  Kohn  is  a graduate  student  in  Folk  Studies  at  Western 
Kentucky  University,  Bowling  Green.  She  hopes  her  note  on 
the  “bird  of  truth”  will  spur  further  research. 
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from  all  over  the  world.  In  the  tar-baby  stories  of  the  French 
Congo,  a bird  reveals  to  Antelope  that  Rabbit  is  stealing  his 
water.  There  is  the  famous  parrot  story  in  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainment where  a feathered  friend  spies  on  the  wife’s  activities 
while  the  husband  is  away.  There  is  also  an  Angola  tale  of  a 
helpful  turtle  dove  who  exposes  the  truth. 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  bird  of  truth  exists  in  'The  Three 
Little  Birds”  (Grimm  96).  Three  children  of  the  king  are  stolen 
and  reared  by  a kind  fisherman  who  finds  them.  Their  true 
identity  is  finally  revealed  to  the  king  by  a bird,  thus  bringing 
the  story  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  The  knowledge  of  bird 
languages  as  a medium  of  warning,  advice,  and  prophesy  is 
prominent  in  folktales  and  can  be  seen  in  Grimm  17,  33,  and  6. 
Moreover,  tale  types  781,  517,  and  720  deal  with  the  revelation 
of  truth  through  bird  helpers. 

A quick  look  through  Child’s  collection  confirms  the  wide- 
spread existence  of  the  “little  bird”  in  balladry.  “Young  Hunt- 
ing” (82),  "The  Cruel  Mother”  (20),  and  "Lady  Isabel  and  the 
Elf  Knight”  (4)  are  three  ballads  containing  birds  of  truth.  A 
more  recent  musical  treatment  of  this  theme  is  found  in  the 
romantic  love  lament,  "The  Cuckoo": 

The  cuckoo,  she’s  a pretty  bird, 

She  sings  as  she  flies, 

She  brings  us  glad  tidings. 

She  tells  us  no  lies. 

Clearly  there  is  more  work  to  be  done  on  this  motif.  I have 
attempted  to  expose  some  of  my  own  findings.  However,  the 
next  time  you  use  that  hackneyed  phrase,  “a  little  bird  told 
me,”  you  may  be  transmitting  a bit  of  folklore. 

n!/ 
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CAROLINA  COUNTRY  READER  (Moore  Publishing  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  3143,  Durham  27705,  269  pp.,  $5.95)  is  edited  by 
James  A.  Chaney  of  Raleigh.  Among  the  many  sections  of 
interest  to  folklorists  are  “5-String  Banjo”  by  Peter  Seegar, 
which  includes  a lot  of  information  about  Frank  Proffitt,  and 
“The  Flim-Flam  Man’s  Moleskin  Bonanza”  by  Guy  Owen,  former 
co-editor  of  NCFJ. 

YESTERDAY  IN  THE  HILLS  by  Charles  Hubert  Watkins 
and  Floyd  C.  Watkins  (University  of  Georgia  Press,  Athens, 
184  pp.,  $6.00)  is  a book  to  conjure  up  old-time  days.  Nostalgia 
for  the  past  is  nowadays  very  definitely  an  “in”  thing.  Here 
the  scene  is  piedmont  Georgia  from  the  1890s  on.  There  is  the 
one-room  schoolhouse  and  the  country  church  and  the  farm,  but 
also  chapters  on  "Sickness  and  Homemade  Remedies”  and 
"Signs  and  Mysteries.” 


A Tale  of  a Tub  : Ben  Jonson’s  Folk  Play 


by  Mary  C.  Williams 


Although  Ben  Jonson  is  best  known  for  city  comedies 
satirizing  the  fashions  and  foolishness  of  London  in  the  times 
of  Elizabeth  I and  James  I,  he  wrote  one  folkloristic  play,  A 
Tale  of  a Tub,  which  is  an  unambitious  but  nevertheless  de- 
lightful comedy.  As  the  Prologue  announces,  “acts  of  Clownes 
and  Constables’’  will  “Stuffe  out  the  Scenes  of  our  ridiculous 
Play” -one  which  will  be  dressed  out 

from  old  Records, 

Of  antick  Proverbs,  drawne  from  Whitson-Lord’ s 
And  their  Authorities,  at  Wakes  and  Ales, 

With  countrey  precedents,  and  old  Wives  Tales.  1 

With  his  usual  thoroughness,  Jonson  employs  setting,  plot, 
characters,  imagery,  and  a quantity  of  traditional  material- 
customs,  proverbs,  expressions,  and  superstitions  — to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  the  folk.  This  atmosphere  is  one  of  vitality  and 
genial  good  humor,  though  not  one  of  warmth  or  nostalgia. 

The  setting  immediately  establishes  that  this  will  be  a folk 
play.  The  scene  is  the  countryside  in  Middlesex  in  Queen 
Mary’s  time,  some  eighty  years  before  the  play  was  first  pro- 
duced in  1633  (and  about  forty-five  years  before  it  was  written, 
if  it  was  an  early  work  as  some  critics  think).  The  day  is  St. 
Valentine’s  day,  the  day  of  course  when  the  birds  choose  their 
mates;  and  in  keeping  with  custom,  Awdrey  Turfe  has  drawn  the 
name  of  John  Clay  for  her  valentine,  just  as  her  mother  drew  her 
father’s  name  on  St.  Valentine’s  eve  thirty  years  before.  Awdrey 


t Associate  professor  of  English  at  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, the  author  graduated  from  Wellesley  and  has  a 
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is  now  to  be  married  as  soon  as  the  lucky  bridegroom,  hastily 
sent  for,  can  arrive. 

Her  choice  has  been  confirmed  by  a meeting  of  “the  wise  o’ 
th’  hundred,”  the  Council  of  Finsbury,  made  up  of  a cooper,  a 
tinker,  a farrier,  and  a writer  (no  doubt  a chronicler).  These  wise 
men  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Valentine’s  day  tradition  but 
not  with  the  Saint:  to  one,  “Sin”  Valentine  was  “a  deadly  Zin, 
and  dwelt  at  High-gate" ; to  Awdrey’s  father,  Constable  Turfe, 
the  day  is  “Sonne  V alentines  day,”  and  John  Clay,  the  bride- 
groom, is  to  play  Son  Valentine.  Lady  Tub,  a local  person  of 
quality,  knows  Bishop  Valentine  as  a saint  and  a pious  example 
worthy  of  imitation.  Nevertheless,  though  she  is  aware  that  the 
Bishop  exhorted  to  good  works  rather  than  a search  for  lovers, 
she  maintains  tradition  by  setting  out  with  her  serving  maid 
Dido  Wisp  to  look  for  a valentine, 

for  I doe  meane  to  be 

Some-bodies  Valentine,  i’  my  Velvet  Gowne, 

This  morning,  though  it  be  but  a beggar-man. 

The  first  stranger  they  meet  is  a clownish  serving  man  named 
Puppy,  whom  they  decide  to  share  as  their  valentine,  greatly  to 
his  alarm;  but  in  the  end,  Lady  Tub  does  not  press  her  claim, 
and  Dido  marries  him.  There  are  two  marriages  in  the  play, 
Awdrey’s  and  Dido’s,  both  prompted  by  Valentine’s  day  customs, 
though  Awdrey  is  not  to  wed  her  lottery  choice,  John  Clay. 

Jonson  develops  this  folk  setting  with  many  colorful  details 
of  wedding  customs.  Although  as  the  play  opens  the  time  is  just 
after  dawn,  preparations  are  underway  for  the  wedding,  and  it  is 
possible  to  construct  from  the  dialogue  a picture  of  a sixteenth- 
century  English  country  wedding.  There  must  first  of  all  be 
some  “greene  thing  afore  the  Door,  that  shewes  / Or  speakes  a 
wedding.”  There  is  no  green  thing  at  this  winter  season  but 
bays  and  rosemary-and  if  these  are  thought  too  good  for  strew- 
ing, then  fresh  hay  will  be  substituted.  Holly  and  ivy  will  be 
wound  about  the  doorposts  of  the  bride’s  house.  The  wedding 
procession  is  to  cross  the  fields  to  the  church,  preceded  by  the 
chief  minstrel  of  Highgate,  who  has  been  hired,  along  with  his 
two  boys,  for  a day  and  a half  of  minstrelsy.  The  wedding  cake 
will  be  borne  along  by  one  of  the  servants.  The  musicians  are 
given  rosemary  and  ribbons  by  the  bridesmaids  to  deck  them- 
selves out  in;  they  will  play  such  old  dance  tunes  as  “Tom 
Tiler.”  Their  fiddling  will  be  supplemented  by  church  bells;  in 
fact  “all  noises  / Of  Finsbury ” will  be  pressed  into  service  by 
Constable  Turfe’ s authority. 
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The  bridegroom  arrives  wearing  his  best,  his  new  chamois 
doublet,  his  long  sausage  hose  (baglike  breeches),  and  his 
straw-colored  stockings,  well-wrapped  over  for  the  journey  so  as 
not  to  get  them  muddy.  He  is  greeted  with  rosemary  and  bays  by 
the  bridesmaids.  Like  him,  the  bride  will  be  dressed  in  her  best 
finery;  also,  she  will  be  attended  by  the  household’s  six  maids. 
All  the  guests  will  be  presented  with  bridelaces  for  tying  on 
their  bits  of  rosemary. 

Constable  Turfe,  as  is  usual  with  the  father  of  the  bride,  is 
earnestly  trying  to  dam  up  the  flood  of  wedding  expenses.  His 
wife’s  intention  was  to  invite  all  the  young  maids  and  bachelors 
of  six  parishes,  but  he  has  managed  to  scotch  that  plan.  With 
meat  so  dear,  the  wedding  feast  will  be  limited  to  the  family 
and  a few  substantial  neighbors.  Musicians  are  another  major 
expense,  one  that  will  "stroake  downe  my  wives  udder  of 
purses,  empty  / Of  all  her  milke  money,  this  Winter  Quarter.” 
Despite  Dame  Turfe’s  plan,  the  Constable  finally  rules  that  the 
musicians  may  not  play  for  the  wedding  procession,  for  he  says 
he  will  not  have  his  daughter  and  maids  dancing  to  church  like 
fairies. 

lie  ha’  no  roundels,  I,  i’  the  Queenes  pathes; 

Let  ’un  scrape  the  Gut  at  home,  where  they  ha’  fill’d  it 

At  after-noone. 

So  the  musicians  will  play  for  dinner  and  dancing  as  the  guests 
feast  on  roast  pigs  and  goose,  the  bride  cake,  and  the  bride-ale. 
The  thrifty  guest  "need  not  feare  his  stake'-that  is,  the  money 
he  put  in  the  bride’s  basin  at  church  for  a wedding  gift-for  he 
will  be  paid  off  in  entertainment. 

But  this  is  to  be  a play  of  rival  wooing,  and  the  heroine 
cannot  be  married  off  in  Act  I.  Just  as  the  wedding  plans  have 
been  firmed  up,  the  plot  fires  up,  and  a series  of  frustrating 
events  separates  the  valentine  pair. 

The  plot,  as  it  develops,  is  enough  to  make  anyone  dizzy, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  supposed  to,  for  Jonson  has  given  it  the 
structure  of  a country  dance,  a structure  eminently  suited  to  a 
folk  play. 2 Awdrey  is  passed  from  one  suitor  to  another  and 
back  as  if  she  were  moving  from  partner  to  partner  in  a dance 
pattern.  In  Act  I,  Awdrey  has  already  been  awarded  by  lot  to 
John  Clay;  but  a wily  priest,  Canon  Hugh,  schemes  first  with 
Squire  Tub  to  use  trickery  to  get  her  away  from  Clay,  and  then 
schemes  with  Justice  Preamble  to  use  a similar  trick  to  get  her 
away  from  Tub.  This  conniving  sets  up  a pattern  which  is 
repeated  in  Act  II  when  Awdrey  is  taken  from  Clay  and  given  to 
Tub,  then  taken  from  Tub  and  given  to  Preamble.  At  length, 
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she  is  taken  from  Preamble  and  returned  home,  presumably  to 
Clay,  except  that  he  is  temporarily  missing.  Awdrey’s  irritable 
comment  on  the  events  of  the  day  confirms  that  Jonson  was 
thinking  of  these  events  as  composing  a dance  pattern: 

Was  ever  silly  Maid  thus  posted  off? 

That  should  have  had  three  husbands  in  one  day; 

Yet  (by  bad  fortune)  am  possest  of  none? 

I went  to  Church  to  have  beene  wed  to  Clay; 

Then  Squire  Tub  he  seiz’d  me  on  the  way. 

And  thought  to  ha’  had  me:  but  he  mist  his  aime; 

And  Justice  Bramble  (nearest  of  the  three) 

Was  well  nigh  married  to  me;  when  by  chance, 

In  rush’d  my  Father,  and  broke  off  that  dance. 

Awdrey,  it  seems,  would  like  to  go  on  dancing  till  she  gets  a 
permanent  partner: 

Husbands,  they  say,  grow  thick;  but  thin  are  sowne. 

I care  not  who  it  be,  so  I have  one. 

Fortunately,  the  dance  begins  again  with  a variation  of  the  first 
pattern.  Awdrey  is  to  be  turned  over  to  Justice  Preamble  when 
she  is  re-taken  by  Squire  Tub;  he  turns  her  over  to  his  mother’s 
footman,  Pol-Marten.  Awdrey  then  marries  Pol-Marten,  her  last 
partner. 

Jonson  also  shows  that  he  is  thinking  of  Awdrey  as  a 
participant  in  a dance  when  a character  refers  to  her  as  “the 
Lasse  from  Dargison .”  The  “Dargason”  is  a well-known  old 
dance,  preserved  by  John  Playford  in  The  English  Dancing 
Master,  the  oldest  record  of  country  dances.  (Dances  from 
Playford’s  book,  published  in  various  editions  from  1650  to 
1728,  can  be  found  in  Cecil  J.  Sharp,  The  Country  Dance  Book, 
6 vols.,  London,  1909-12;  for  the  “Dargason”  see  Sharp,  II, 
118-19.)  In  this  dance  the  first  woman  (followed  by  the  others) 
proceeds  down  the  row  of  men,  engaging  in  set  movements  with 
each  in  turn;  then  she  repeats  the  figure  in  the  opposite  direction 
until  she  is  back  in  her  original  place.  The  figure  is  next 
repeated  with  some  variation.  This  is  followed  by  a straight 
hey,  like  a Grand  Chain,  in  which  the  first  woman  is  handed 
from  the  first  to  the  third  to  the  fifth  to  the  second  to  the  fourth 
man-in  a fashion  very  much  like  the  way  Awdrey  is  passed 
from  one  suitor  to  another. 

Another  folk  element  appears  in  the  plot  at  the  point  where 
John  Clay  is  discovered  hiding  in  the  barn.  He  had  fled  there 
on  being  accused  of  highway  robbery  through  one  of  the  canon’s 
stratagems.  The  clown  Puppy  (Dido  Wisp’s  valentine)  mistakes 
him  for  a devil  and  rushes  out  crying 
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The  Divell!  0 the  Divell  is  in  the  barne: 

Helpe,  helpe,  a legion-Spirit  Legion, 

Is  in  the  barne!  in  every  straw  a Divell. 

He  calls  for  a cross  or  Dr.  Faustus’  “conjuring  stick."  Squire 
Tub’s  servant  refuses  to  investigate  lest  he  be  torn  to  pieces, 
and  Squire  Tub  finally  hauls  out  Clay  amid  a general  hubbub 
that  makes  the  climax  and  end  of  Act  IV.  In  Act  V,  Awdrey  is 
married,  as  is  Dido,  and  the  comedy  is  completed  with  a wedding 
feast  and  a masque. 

The  characters  of  the  play  are  country  folk,  mainly  stereo- 
types. Awdrey,  the  heroine,  is  a pretty  but  brassy  girl,  in 
personality  a combination  of  the  dumb  blonde  and  a Carol 
Burnett  character.  In  Elizabethan  parlance,  she  is  the  “bold 
girl,”  a common  type  in  Elizabethan  literature.  Her  father,  the 
Constable,  is  both  a self-important  local  official  and  a fussy 
worrier.  Her  mother  is  a shrew.  Her  suitors  are  the  doltish  John 
Clay,  the  mama’s  boy  Squire  Tub,  the  foxy  justice  Preamble, 
and  the  young-man-on-the-make  Pol-Mart.en,  who  wins  her  hand. 
The  other  characters,  except  for  Lady  Tub,  Dido  Wisp,  and 
Canon  Hugh,  are  comic  rustic  types. 

Their  speech  is  salted  with  country  dialectal  forms,  v’s  for 
f’s  and  z’s  for  s’s  (vrom  for  from,  zur  for  sure),  old-fashioned 
words  such  as  leazins  for  lies,  and  various  malapropisms  and 
mispronunciations  such  as  kursind  for  christened.  Figures  of 
speech  reflect  the  setting:  the  clowns  are  “the  incorrigible  / 
Knot-headed  beast”;  the  cold  weather  “doth  cut  and  sheare”; 
Squire  Tub  describes  his  servant  as  “A  testie  Clowne:  but  a 
tender  Clowne,  as  wooll." 

The  speech  of  the  characters  is  also  often  sprinkled  with 
proverbs,  many  of  them  still  widely  familiar.  Here  are  some 
instances: 

Right!  vor  a man  ha’  his  houre,  and  a dog  his  day.  (II. i. 4) 
Wedding  and  hanging,  both  goe  at  a rate.  (II. i. 8) 

Deare  meate’s  a theife.  (II.i.22) 

Tell  troth,  and  shame  the  Divell.  (Il.ii.  139) 

Like  will  to  like,  y’faith,  quoth  the  scab’d  Squire  / To  th’ 
mangy  Knight,  when  both  met  in  a dish  / Of  butter’d  vish. 
(II. iv. 14-16) 

One  bad,  there’s  nere  [never]  a good.  (Il.iv.  16) 

Doe  not  stand  i’  your  owne  light.  (II.iii.57) 

You’ld  ha’  the  Calfe^  with  the  white  face  [meaning,  You 
want  more  than  you  should].  (Il.iv. 3) 

Turne  not  the  bad  Cow,  after  thy  good  soape  [soape  means 
sop,  draught ; the  bad  cow  gives  a good  pailful  of  milk,  then 
kicks  over  the  pail  . (Il.iv. 19) 
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All  is  not  Gold  that  glisters.  (II.iv.46) 

Soft,  and  faire,  Squire,  there  goe  two  word’s  to  a bargaine. 
(II.iv.76) 

I know  you  of  old!  nere  halt  afore  a Criple.  (II.vi.5) 

Many  things  fall  betweene  the  cup,  and  lip.  (Ill.vii.  16) 

The  properer  man,  the  worse  luck.  (Ill.vii. 20) 

The  still  Sow  eates  up  all  the  draffe.  (III.ix.50) 

The  black  Oxe  never  trod  yet  o’  your  foot  [meaning.  You 
haven’t  experienced  the  worst  yet[.  (IV.vi.16) 

’Tis  merry  in  . . . Hall,  when  beards  wag  all.  (V.ix.12) 

And  the  Epilogue  ends  with  a proverb: 

Wherein  the  Poets  fortune  is,  I feare, 

Still  to  be  early  up,  but  nere  the  neare. 

There  are  also  examples  of  familiar  expressions,  which  we 
would  not  today  classify  as  proverbs,  though  they  would  have 
been  so  classified  in  Jonson’s  time.  Some  of  these  are 

You  ha’  still  the  hap  to  hit/The  naile  o’  the  head.  (II. i. 9-10) 
That  would  I faine  zee,  quoth  the  blind  George  / Of 
Holloway.  (II. ii. 25-26) 

You  must  / Have  Ore  [oar  in  every  thing.  (II. ii. 112-13) 

Where  were  your  eyes  then?  out  at  washing?  (II . ii.  1 36) 

So,  wee  have  brought  our  eggs  to  a faire  Market.  (III.ix.47) 

To  all  this  must  be  added  a number  of  references  to  ballads  and 
dance  tunes  and  popular  games  of  the  time. 

There  are  also  a few  superstitions.  Besides  a devil  in  the 
barn,  Puppy  reports  a list  of  evil  omens  he  has  heard  rumored: 
an  ox  spoke  and  then  died;  a cow  lost  her  calf;  the  hens  cackled; 
a drake  danced  “a  headlesse  round.”  (These  are  actually  harm- 
less barnyard  events.)  Two  other  characters,  unsure  in  which 
direction  to  proceed,  decide  to  set  a sword  on  the  horse’s 
pommel  and  then  head  in  the  direction  it  points  to.  These  two 
have  been  unlucky  all  day:  they  “rose  on  the  wrong  side’  of 
the  bed  (IV.ii.12),  and  “The  unlucky  Hare  hath  crost  us  all  this 
day"  (IV.ii.  18). 

There  is  even  an  example  of  folk  etymology,  along  with 
some  folk  history.  Clown  is  a word  much  used  in  the  play,  and 
the  characters  are  clowns  in  several  of  the  senses  given  by  the 
O.E.D.  Puppy  is  like  one  of  Shakespeare’s  clowns,  something 
of  a fool  or  jester.  In  another  sense,  several  of  the  characters 
are  ignorant  and  cloddish.  In  still  another  sense,  these  people 
are  farmers,  countrymen-and  they  themselves  derive  the  word 
from  Latin  colonus  (colonist): 
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Sir,  Colonus  is  an  Inhabitant: 

A Clowne  originall:  as  you’ld  zay  a Farmer, 

A Tiller  o’  t.h ’ Earth,  ere  sin’  the  Romans  planted 
Their  Colonie  first,  which  was  in  Midlesex. 

They  are  proud  of  this  inheritance  and  of  their  history.  Constable 
Turfe  prefers  being  a clown,  a good  rich  farmer,  to  being  a 
gentleman:  and  To-Pan,  the  tinker,  claims  that  his  ancestor 
beat  the  kettledrum  before  Julius  Caesar  (the  original  kettle, 
“a  peice  of  monumentall  copper”  still  hangs  at  Hammersmith, 
he  says).  Neighbor  Clench,  a “shrewd  antiquity"  and  a “great 
Guide  to  all  the  Parishes  / The  very  Bel-wether  of  the  Hundred,” 
can  discourse  of  the  Great  Charter;  Diogenes  Scriben  is  a 
chronicler.  All  these  men  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  old 
records  and  chronicles,  even  the  foolish  Puppy;  however,  the 
stories  they  recount  are  folklore  rather  than  history. 

Jonson  uses  his  characters  and  their  customs  and  language 
for  comedy,  but  he  conveys  a not-unsympathetic  sense  of  their 
simplicity,  as  well  as  their  deep  roots.  Obviously  names  like 
Clay  and  Turfe  indicate  earthiness.  The  name  Tub  gives  warrant 
for  the  title  of  the  play,  with  a pun  intended  (“a  tale  of  a tub’ 
is  a silly  story)  but  also  shows,  through  the  name  of  the 
squire’s  father,  Sir  Peter  Tub,  the  derivation  from  “Salt.-Peeter 
Tub”;  for  the  squire’s  family  is  in  the  salt-peter  mining  business. 

The  attitude  of  the  characters  toward  the  process  of  enter- 
ing into  marriage,  the  institution  developed  to  aid  in  preserving 
the  race,  is  direct  and  down-to-earth.  St.  Valentine’s  day  is  a 
day  of  “nipping  weather,”  and  when  the  wise  men  meet  to  ratify 
Awdrey’s  choice,  they  appoint  John  Clay  to  “Cover  her  . . . And 
keepe  her  warme.”  John  Clay  arrives  looking  well-suited  to  the 
task,  “As  if  he  would  leape  my  Daughter  yet  ere  night,”  the 
constable  remarks.  Awdrey  is  equally  direct:  “I  would  wee  were 
married:  I am  a cold."  Awdrey’s  suitors  recognize  that  she  is 
short  on  mental  equipment,  but  the  lack  does  not  really  concern 
them.  As  Pol-Marten  says: 

(Shee’s  faire,  and  handsome:  and  shee’s  rich  enough: 

Both  time,  and  place  minister  faire  occasion: 

Have  at  it  then:)  Faire  Lady,  can  you  love? 

Awdrey  doesn’t  know  what  love  is  (he  responds  that  it’s  a toy); 
however,  she  would  like  to  marry  if  she  can  be  a lady.  Since 
Pol-Marten  can  offer  her  a silk  gown,  a fine  petticoat,  and  a 
French  hood,  she  accepts  his  proposal.  Her  parents  are  satisfied 
that  she  has  done  well  for  herself,  and  the  play  ends  with  a 
marriage  feast-an  unsentimental  ending,  but  a happy  one. 
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“I  smile  to  think  how  like  a Lottery  / These  weddings  are,* 
remarks  Canon  Hugh,  thus  commenting  on  both  plot  and  theme. 
A lottery  or  a dance— either  description  is  accurate  enough. 
Acts  of  clowns  and  constables  in  this  play  reveal  social 
approval  of  nature’s  impersonal  life  force,  plus  a little  nudging 
toward  upward  social  mobility.  “Love*  is  irrelevant.  Strewings, 
bridelaces,  a ceremony,  music,  and  feasting  lead  to  a warm  bed 
on  a cold  night— and  the  possibility  that  the  bridegroom  may 
“spring  a new  Turfe  to  the  old  house.”  Ben  Jonson’s  A Tale  of 
a Tub  thus  combines  rustic  setting,  characters,  and  language  in 
a comic  and  dancelike  plot  to  suggest  the  long  past,  the  primi- 
tive simplicity,  and  the  hearty  vitality  of  the  folk. 

NOTES 

1 Quotations  are  taken  from  Ben  Jonson,  A Tale  of  a Tub, 
in  Ben  Jonson,  eds.  C.  H.  Herford  and  Percy  and  Evelyn 
Simpson,  11  vols.  (Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1925-52), 
III,  9-92.  Notes  to  the  play  in  Vol.  XI  are  invaluable  for  the 
person  interested  in  folklore  as  well  as  for  any  student  of 
Jonson.  They  explain  customs,  give  analogous  instances  and 
quotations,  identify  ballads,  indicate  proverbs  also  found  in 
lohn  Heywoodes  Proverbs,  1546,  and  other  sources,  and  gen- 
erally provide  much  indispensable  reference  material,  some  of 
which  has  been  drawn  on  for  this  article. 

2 I have  dealt  with  this  idea  in  a different  form  and  with 
more  elaboration  in  Unity  in  Ben  Jonson's  Early  Comedies 
(Salzburg,  Austria,  1972). 


Mary  Ellen 

by  Deane  Ritch  Lomax 
Charlotte 

Mary  Ellen  was  afraid  of  storms 
Especially  if  they  came  up  in  the  night. 

The  spring  they  came  to  work  the  new  ground  farms 
Was  bad  for  storms.  She’d  up  and  make  a light 
And  try  to  hide  her  fear  from  old  Leander. 

She’d  hold  the  flickering  lamp  in  shaking  hand 
And  pace  the  room  from  door  to  flashing  window 
Watching  lightning  play  on  new-plowed  land. 

Her  face  was  pitiful,  dead-white  and  drawn. 

She  was  a good  wife,  wise  with  common  sense, 

Yet  many  a night  she  walked  wide-eyed  till  dawn 
Keeping  vigil  with  the  elements. 

She  was  ashamed  of  this  weak  fear  and  so 
Leader  acted  like  he  didn’t  know. 


Railroad  Folklore  : An  Overview 


by  William  R.  Ferris 


The  railroad  has  been  probably  the  greatest  single  catalyst 
for  folklore  in  American  life.  Both  religious  and  secular  songs 
have  used  the  image  of  the  train  as  a basic  vehicle  of  expres- 
sion. In  religious  songs,  for  instance,  we  see  trains  carrying 
passengers  both  to  heaven  and  hell  ("This  Train”  and  "The 
Hell-Bound  Train,”  for  example).  Other  forms  of  folklore  such 
as  work  chants,  slang  and  folktales  have  developed  around  the 
railroad.  Merely  to  catalogue  these  materials  would  be  the 
basis  of  a thesis  and,  to  date,  no  thorough  study  has  been 
made  of  railroad  folklore.  In  this  paper  we  will  examine  the 
life  of  the  railroader  and  suggest  why  it  has  produced  such  a 
large  body  of  folklore. 

Past  folklore  scholarship  has  described  the  railroad  as  a 
symbol  of  American  democracy.  Somewhat  like  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner,  these  scholars  argue  that  the  railroad  symbolized  the 
spread  of  American  frontier  spirit  and  acted  as  "the  Great 
Leveler”  of  classes.  Botkin  describes  this  aspect  of  railroads 
and  says, “The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  educated  and  the  ignorant, 
the  polite  and  the  vulgar,  all  herd  together  in  this  modern 
improvement  in  traveling. 

Alvin  Harlow  develops  this  approach  and  feels  the  growth 
of  American  railroads  embodied  the  spirit  of  American  frontier. 
Both  were  characterized  by  a freedom  from  rigid  custom  and 
systems  generally  associated  with  Europe.  Harlow  feels  this 
“freedom  was  part  of  the  American  character  as  developed  by 
the  new,  heady  atmosphere  of  liberty  and  by  the  challenge  of 


t The  author,  assistant  professor  of  Afro-American  Studies  at 
Yale  U niversity,  wrote  about  " Ray  Lum:  Muletrader ” in  the 
September,  1973,  NCFJ. 
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the  American  wilderness  and  its  vast  natural  resources. ”2  In  the 
context  of  this  frontier,  railroad  men  were  forced  to  act  on  their 
own  initiative  and  thus  a breed  of  men  developed  which  was 
characterized  by  responsibility  and  ingenuity.  Around  these 
men,  according  to  Botkin  and  Harlow,  the  songs  and  legends  of 
railroad  folklore  developed. 

Such  an  approach  to  railroad  lore  is  untenable  if  one  con- 
siders the  history  of  railroad  labor’s  struggle  for  improved 
wages  and  working  conditions.  One  could  argue  that  the  only 
equality  which  groups  like  Irishmen  and  Negroes  found  on  the 
railroad  was  that  of  being  equally  exploited  by  their  manage- 
ment. A search  through  card  catalogues  devoted  to  railroads 
shows  the  material  is  devoted  to  biographies  of  railway  execu- 
tives and  studies  of  management  problems.  Works  on  “Railroad 
Builders*  and  “How  We  Built  the  Railroad”  refer  to  executives 
rather  than  laborers.  Probably  the  most  eloquent  card  on  rail- 
roads reads  as  follows:  “Incidents  of  a trip  through  the  Great 
Platte  Valley  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  & Laramie  Plains,  in  the 
Pall  of  1866,  with  a Synoptical  Statement  of  the  Various  Pacific 
Railroads  & an  account  of  the  great  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
excursion  to  the  199th  Meridian  of  Longitude”  by  Silas  Seymour. 

The  split  between  management  and  labor  was  reflected  in 
numerous  strikes,  particularly  during  the  lifetime  of  Eugene 
Debs.  Railroad  magazines  and  newspapers  were  published  by 
the  management  and  attacked  the  workers  who  sought  to  improve 
their  situation  through  strikes.  A typical  example  of  such  an 
attack  appeared  in  the  American  Railv/ay  Times  on  August  17, 
1867. 

. . . the  number  of  men  thrown  out  of  employment  during  that 
time  is  put  at  7,000;  their  earnings  at  $20  per  week,  a fair 
average  to  each  man,  would  have  been  $140,000  per  week,  or 
$2,240,000  in  all.  . . . These  figures  are  well  worthy  of  being 
pondered  over  not  only  by  the  statist  and  the  manufacturer,  but 
particularly  by  the  workmen.  Nearly  two  and  one  half  million  of 
dollars  were  lost  to  the  working  classes  in  those  few  weeks, 
entailing  suffering  to  their  families  and  the  contraction  of  habits 
of  idleness  and  in  many  cases  worse  habits  by  the  workmen. 3 

The  railroad  was  certainly  not  the  "Great  Leveler,”  and  to 
place  its  folklore  in  such  a context  is  a distortion  of  facts.  Most 
railroad  lore  was  produced  by  ethnic  groups-often  recently 
emigrated-who  formed  the  lowest  income  group  in  America. 
These  groups  varied  in  background  according  to  particular 
regions  and  can  be  roughly  grouped  as  follows:  French-Canadians 
in  New  England,  Poles  in  New  Jersey,  Negroes  in  the  South, 
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and  Japanese  and  Mexicans  in  the  west. 4 The  lore  produced  by 
these  groups  is  thus  as  strongly  influenced  by  ethnic  as  by 
occupational  factors.  For  example,  African  work  songs  were 
easily  transferred  by  the  Negro  to  his  work  on  the  railroad. 
French-Canadians  lacked  traditional  work  songs  and  used  love 
songs  such  as  "A  la  Claire  Fontaine"  and  ‘La  Rose  Blanche"  to 
accompany  their  labor. 5 

As  these  ethnic  groups  became  more  affluent,  the  railroad 
laborer  was  identified  solely  through  his  occupation  rather  than 
his  ethnic  background.  One  of  the  principle  esoteric-exoteric 
factors  which  isolated  the  railroader  was  his  language.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  railroad  slang  terms  was  a prerequisite 
to  acceptance  by  one’s  fellow  workers,  and  until  a newcomer 
spoke  it  without  fault,  he  was  regarded  with  doubt  and  suspi- 
cion. 6 Several  lists  of  railroad  slang  have  been  published  in 
Dialect  Notes,  which  show  that  some  terms  are  limited  to 
particular  regions  while  others  are  general.  "Boomer,"  for 
instance,  is  a general  term  referring  to  railroad  laborers  that 
drift  from  railroad  to  railroad. 

Slang  was  also  personalized  in  a manner  which  suggested 
parallels  between  the  human  body  and  the  steam  engine.  One 
engineer  named  “Gun”  Gunderson  was  particularly  famous  for 
his  ability  to  “talk  engine”  about  his  personal  anatomy  and 
habits. 

His  hat  always  referred  to  as  his  “dome  casting”;  his 
Brotherhood  pin  was  his  ‘number  plate";  his  coat  was  “the 
jacket”;  his  legs  the  “drivers";  his  hands  the  “pins’;  arms  were 
“side-rods’;  stomach  “firebox”;  and  his  mouth  'the  pop."  He 
invariably  referred  to  a missing  suspender  button  as  a broken 
“spring  hanger”;  to  a limp  as  a “flat  wheel”;  he  “fired  up” 
when  eating;  he  “took  water,"  the  same  as  the  engine;  and 
“oiled  around,”  when  he  tasted  whiskey. ? 

Among  the  slang  terms  recorded,  only  three  refer  to  ethnic 
groups.  "Indian  Valley  Railroad”  is  an  imaginary  road  where 
there  are  always  good  jobs.  A "Niggerhead”  is  the  steam  dome 
on  top  of  the  locomotive  boiler  and  a “Nigger  Local”  is  a local 
freight  train  which  does  very  hard  work. 

In  addition  to  his  language  the  railroad  laborer’s  life  was 
uniquely  tied  to  the  clock.  Railroads  functioned  at  all  hours 
and  days  of  the  year  and  employees  often  had  jobs  that  must  be 
performed  at  specific  times  designated  by  train  schedules. 
Haywire  Mac,  part-time  railroad  boomer  and  author  of  Hallelujah, 
I’m  A Bum  and  Big  Rock  Candy  Mountain,  recalled  railroad 
examiners  who  tested  the  watches  of  laborers  personally. 
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That  business  of  watches  was  a thorn  in  the  boomer’s  side. 
You  had  to  have  one  and  it  had  to  be  tested  by  the  official 
watch  examiner  before  you  could  start  work.  The  said  timepiece 
also  had  to  be  checked  every  two  weeks  and  the  variation  from 
absolute  accuracy  noted  on  your  own  registration  card  and  the 
inspector’s  register.  The  inspector  was  usually  a jewler  and 
eager  to  sell  you  a watch  on  “easy”  monthly  payments.  But  his 
turnips  cost  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  each.  . . .8 

Time  is  a critical  part  of  many  railroad  songs  like  "Casey 
Jones,”  where  Casey  is  killed  just  as  he  has  made  up  lost  time 
with  his  engine. 

Railroad  laborers  often  lived  in  railroad  cars  for  weeks  at  a 
time  when  they  were  repairing  or  laying  track.  Since  they  were 
strangers  in  the  community  in  which  they  worked,  a cohesive 
group  identity  quickly  developed.  This  identity  was  created  by 
the  hostility  or  grasping  hospitality  of  most  communities  they 
entered.  Hostility  was  often  due  to  the  crude  sanitary  facilities 
the  laborers  used.  One  observer  described  the  group’s  appear- 
ance to  the  local  inhabitants: 


Heavy  underwear  flying  in  the  breeze  suspended  between 
the  “grab  irons”  of  the  two  cars  or  draped  on  the  side  of  a 
supply  car,  slops  from  the  cook  car,  the  scummy  sediment  from 
wash  water,  abandoned  boots  and  overclothes,  torn  cards  and 
tobacco  wrappings,  cigarette  stubs  and  a poker  chip,  and  the 
smashed  remnants  of  a bottle  advertise  the  depravity  of  the 
crew  within  to  the  critical  community  without. 9 


The  hostility  of  local  communities  toward  railroad  laborers 
affected  their  social  life  and  the  problem  of  sex  adjustment  was 
primary.  Those  outside  the  laborers  regarded  them  with  suspi- 
cion and  considered  girls  who  met  with  them  to  be  of  doubtful 
reputation.  W.  Fred  Cottrell,  a professor  at  Miami  University  in 
Ohio,  describes  this  suspicion  of  laborers  and  their  women: 


The  short  time  during  which  they  are  in  a given  locality 
means  that  their  sexual  approach  must  be  brief  and  must  lead 
rapidly  to  overt  sexual  activity.  They  have  none  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  home  boy  to  discover  the  slightly  promiscuous  but 
socially  acceptable  women  of  the  town.  As  a result  they  have 
the  reputation  of  being  “fast  workers”  and  the  community  looks 
with  suspicion  upon  the  local  girl  who  deigns  to  accompany 
them.  . . . “Beanery”  girls  of  doubtful  reputation  and  profes- 
sional prostitutes  are  the  usual  outlets.  . . .10 


This  view  of  railroad  laborers  has  entered  folklore  tradition  as  is 
suggested  in  verses  of  songs  such  as: 
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I’d  never  marry  a railroad  man. 

I’ll  tell  you  the  reason  why. 

I never  saw  a railroad  man, 

That  wouldn’t  tell  his  wife  a lie. 

The  other  side  of  this  picture  was  described  by  Haywire 
Mac,  who  worked  on  such  gangs  and  knew  the  problems  firsthand. 
Mac  was  quick  to  defend  the  beanery  girls  to  whom  Mr.  Cottrell 
referred.  “And  don’t  get  the  idea  these  waitresses  were  tramps 
from  the  city  streets.  They  were  fine  wholesome  young  women, 
many  of  them  well-educated.  . . . [They]  became  the  brides  of 
railroad  men,  ranchers,  and  cowboys,  founding  many  first  fami- 
lies of  the  West.  . . . They  civilized  the  West  as  no  other  factor 
did. Mac  supports  his  defense  of  the  beanery  girls’  virtue 
with  the  following  lines  from  a song  about  them: 

Run  for  the  roundhouse,  Nellie; 

He  can’t  corner  you  there!l2 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  railroad  laborer  the  local 
communities  were  boring  and  tradition-bound.  Mac  offered  his 
opinion  as  to  why  the  local  wives  seemed  so  selfish  with  their 
charms:  “I  sometimes  wondered  why  the  married  women  who 
lived  there  didn’t  blow  up  from  sheer  boredom.  They  trod  the 
straight  and  narrow  because  every  wife  knew  that  every  other 
female  in  town  was  alert  and  eager  to  spot  any  slight  misstep- 
and  to  make  the  most  of  any  misstep. ”13 

To  complete  this  picture  of  social  life  among  the  railroad 
laborers,  we  should  include  Herbert  Asbury’s  description  of  the 
women  known  as  boxcar  harlots.  These  ladies  plied  their  trade 
from  town  to  town,  canvassing  large  areas.  Asbury  explains  that 

Many  small  communities  were  not  able  to  support  even  a 
part.ime  harlot;  consequently  some  members  of  the  craft  went 
from  town  to  town.  I recall  one  who  made  several  towns  along 
the  O.K.  Railroad  (name  disguised)  in  Northeastern  Missouri. 

. . . Her  studio  was  always  an  empty  boxcar  on  the  town  siding, 
and  she  had  a mania  for  inscribing  in  such  cars  the  exact  dates 
and  hours  of  her  adventures  and  her  honoraria.lt  was  not  unusual 
to  find  in  a car  some  inscription  as  this:  Ten  p.m.  July  8.  Fifty 
cen  ts. 

These  writings,  scrawled  in  lead  pencil  or  with  a bit  of 
chalk  were  signed  "Boxcar  Molly. *14 

In  addition  to  describing  the  life  of  railroad  laborers  as  a 
whole,  specific  mention  should  be  made  of  the  “boomers’  or 
hobos  who  moved  from  job  to  job  on  the  railroads.  According  to 
Haywire  Mac,  this  group  appeared  as  a result  of  the  Pullman 
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strike  of  1894.  After  the  strike,  railroads  demanded  service 
letters  from  previous  employers,  and  all  who  were  strikers  or 
sympathizers  were  given  letters  identified  by  the  watermark  of 
a crane  with  a broken  neck.  Laborers  who  had  joined  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  union  were  thus  unable  to  find  employment  and 
were  forced  to  work  ‘under  a flag,”  or  assumed  name. 

Railroad  companies  also  required  a five-year  apprenticeship 
before  a laborer  would  be  paid  full  wages.  Without  this  experi- 
ence, a laborer  was  forced  to  accept  partial  wages.  The  result 
was  that  many  workers  used  forged  or  borrowed  identities  to 
qualify  for  full  wages.  Mac  recalled  how  he  lent  his  papers  to  a 
friend. 

I will  never  forget  that  a reckless,  blue-eyed,  black-haired 
lad  named  Jack  McGuire  from  Canton,  Ohio,  hired  out  on  the 
Pennsy  under  my  name  and  shortly  thereafter  got  killed  in  a 
train  wreck  at  Wilmerding,  Pennsylvania.  An  uncle  of  mine  read 
about  it  in  the  Pittsburgh  papers  and  went  to  Wilmerding  to 
claim  the  body.  It  wasn’t  me. 

“Who  in  hell  is  it?”  the  cops  asked.  15 

The  uncle  had  no  reply. 

The  boomer  or  hobo  thus  developed  a strong  community 
among  themselves  and  found  little  sympathy  from  the  society 
around  them.  One  writer  describes  them  as  “mere  flotsam  on  the 
industrial  tide. "16  Their  principal  means  of  travel  from  job  to 
job  was  riding  the  rod,  a highly  dangerous  feat  as  George 
Milburn,  a former  hobo  suggests. 

Before  the  cross-section  and  the  axle  of  the  oblong  four- 
wheel  truck  is  a slender  rod,  little  more  than  a yard  long, 
parallel  to  the  partition  and  the  axle.  On  this  the  tramp  once 
fitted  the  groove  of  his  ticked,  a board  as  broad  as  a man’s 
hand  and  about  six  inches  long.  Crowded  in  this  small  space  on 
the  forward  truck  . . . the  passenger  stiff  rides,  a feat  requiring 
skill  and  courage.  17 

Milburn  quotes  a song  from  hobo  lore  in  which  Jay  Gould’s 
daughter  supposedly  says: 

Father,  fix  the  blinds  so  the  bums  can’t  ride. 

If  ride  they  must,  let’em  ride  the  rod, 

Let  ’em  put  their  trust  in  the  hands  of  God.  18 

The  traditional  enemy  of  the  hobo  is  the  railroad  policeman 
or  bull  who  patrolled  railway  yards  and  had  authority  to  arrest 
trespassers.  Both  Haywire  Mac  and  Woodie  Guthrie  describe  the 
railroad  bulls  unfavorably  in  their  memoirs  and  Guthrie’s 
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"Ramblin’  Railroad  Hobo"  told  of  a hobo  who  was  thrown  off  a 
train  by  a bull.  The  song’s  description  of  the  bull  and  his 
harsh  treatment  was  based  on  "Around  a Western  Watertank,” 
popularized  by  Jimmie  Rogers. 

A final  and  little-known  aspect  of  railroad  lore  is  the 
abbreviations  which  workers  made  of  the  names  of  railroad 
companies.  The  following  are  typical:  The  Georgia,  Florida  and 
Alabama  is  called  Gophers,  Frogs  and  Alligators:  The  James- 
town, Westfield  & Northwestern  is  called  Jesus  Wept  No  Wonder. 
These  are  part,  of  the  vast  body  of  material  which  include 
ballads,  work  songs,  superstitions,  folktales,  and  slang.  19  This 
lore  is  a basic  part  of  our  history  and  suggests  the  symbolic 
importance  of  the  railroad  in  American  culture. 20 
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TWO  GRACES  from  Northampton  County: 


Good  fish,  good  meat; 
Good  Lord,  let  us  eat. 


North 


Bless  the  meat,  damn  the  skin; 
But  back  your  ears  and  cram  it  in. 
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